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PREFACE 


A AWS and Governmént 
.are to the Political Bo- 
~ dies of Civil Societies, 
what the Vital Spirits 

and Life it felf are to 

the Natural Bodies of 

~~ “Animated Creatures ; 
and as thofe that ftudy the Anatomy of 
Dead Carkaffes may fee, tliat the chief 

ans and niceft Springs more imme- 

’ “ely required to continue the Motion 
_4'%ur Machine, are not hard Bones, 
; ng sMutcles and Nerves, nor” the 
P "plot white Skin—hat {6° beautiful’ y . 
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covers them, but {mall trifling Eilers and 


lirtle Pipes that are either over-look’d, | 
or elfe feem inconfiderable to Vulgar - 
Eyes; fo they chat examine into the Na- 
ture of Man, abftract from Art and Edu=> 
cation, may obferve, that what renders 
him a Sociable Animal, confifts ndxia 
his defise of Company, good Nature, Pi- 
ty, Atfability, and other Graces of a fair 
Outlide ; bat that his vileft and moft hate- 
fal Qualities are the moft neceflary Ac- 
complifhments to fir him for the larg- 
eft, and, according to the World, the. 
happieft and moft flourifhing Societies. 
The following Fable, in which what 
I have faid is {cr forth at large, was prin- 
ted above eight Years ago * in a Six Pen- 
ny Pamphlet, call’d, she Grumbling Hire ; 
ov Knaves turi’d Honeft ; and being foon 
after Pyrated, cry’d about the Streets 
in a Half Penny Sheet. Since thqy 
publifhing of it 1 have met with fev’ 
thar either wilfully or ignorantly mA: 
ii g the Defign, would have it, chat t 
- SCO 
* This was wrote in 1714 
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Scope_of it was a Satyr upon Virtue and 
Morality, and the whole wrote for the 
+Encouragement of Vice. This made 
me refolve, whenever it fhould be re- 
printed, fome way or other to inform 
the Reader of the real Intent this lirtle 
Poem was wrote with. I do not dig- 
nify thefe few loofe Lines with the 
Name of Poem, that I would have the 
Reader expect any Poetry in them, 
but barely becaufe they are Rhime, and 
_J am in reality puzled what Name to 
give them ; for they are neither He- 
roick nor Paltoral, Satyr, Burlefque nor 
Heroi-comick ; to be a Tale they want 
Probability, and the whole is rather too 
long for a Fable. All I.can fay of them 

, is, that they are a Story told in Do- 
grel, which without the leaft defign of 
being Witty, I have endeavour’d to do 
ein eafy and familiar a manner as I 
whi able: The Reader fhall be wel- 
me to call them what he pleafes, 
_/Twas faid of Montagne, that he was 
‘pretty jrell vers’'d in the Defects of Man- 
i A 3 kind, 
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kind, but unacquainted with _the Ex- 
cellencies of human Natare : Tf I -fare 
no worfe, I fhall think my felf well: 
ufed. 

What Country foever in the Univerfe- 
is to be underftood by the Bee-Hive re- 
prefented here, it is evident from what 
1s faid of the Laws and Conftitution of 
it, the Glory, Wealth, Power and In- 
duftry of its Inhabitants, that it muft be 
a large, rich and warlike Nation that 
is happily govern’d by, a limited Mo~ 
narchy. The Satyr therefore to be 
met with in the following Lines upon 
the feveral Profeffions and Callings, 
and almoft every Degree and Station 
of People, was not made to injure and 
point to particular Perfons, but only 
to thew the Vilenefs of the Ingredients 
that all together compofe the whole- 
fome Mixture of a well-order’d Sonieey 3 
in order to extol the wonderful Po! 
of Political Wifdom, by the help . 
which fo beautiful a Machine is satel 
from the moft contemptible B.anches 

aoe ‘Fog 
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Fot the main Defign of the Fable, (as it 
is briefly explain’d in the Moral) is to 
«fhew the Impoffibiliry of enjoying all 
the moft elegant Comforts of Life chat 
are to be met with in an induftrious, 
wealthy and powerful Nation, and at 
the fame time be blefs’d with all the 
Virtue and Innocence that can be wifh’d 
‘ r in a Golden Age; from thence to 
_vle the Unreafonablenefs and Folly 
~ of thofe, that defirous of being an o- 
pulent and flourifhing People, and won- 
derfully greedy after all the Benefits they 
can receive as fuch, are yet always 
murmuring at and exclaiming againft 
thofe Vices and Inconveniencies, that 
from the Beginning of the World to 
, this prefent Day, have been infeparable 
from all Kingdoms and States that ever 
were fam’d for Strength, Riches, and 
- Polieenefs, at the fame time. 
WhTordo this, I firit flghrly touch up- 
4 &ome of the Faults and Corruptions 
the feyeral Profeffions and Callings are 
generally charged with. After that I 
. rs A 4 fhew 
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fhew that thofe very Vices of every’ 
particular Perfon by skilful MManage-~ 
ment, were made fubfervient to the 
Grandeur and worldly Happinefs of the 
whole. Laftly, by fetting forth what 
of neceflity muft be the confequence of 
general Honefty and Virtue and Nati- 
onal Temperance, Innocence and Con- 
tent, I demonftrate that if Mankind 
could be cured of the Failings chey are 
Naturally guilty of, they would ceafe to 
be capable of being rais’d into fach 
va{t, potent and polite Societies, as they 
have been under the feveral great Com- 
mon-wealths and Monarchies that have 
flourifl’d fince the Creation. ° 

If you ask me, why I have done all 
this, cz bouo? and what Good thefe 
Notions will produce? truly, befides the 
Reader’s Diverfion, I believe none_ at. 
all; but if 1 was ask’d, what Natuzelly 
ought to be expected from’em, I-vo_ 
anfwer, That in the firft Place } 
People, who continually find Faule with 
others, by reading them, weyld be 

, viught 
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taiight to look at home, and examin- 
ing their own Confciences, be made a- 
(ham’d of always railing at what they 
are more or lefs guilty of themfelves ; 
_and that in the next, thofe who are fo 
fond of the Eafe and Comforts, and 
reap all the Benefits that are the 
Confequence of a great and flourifhing 
Nation, would learn more patiently to 
fabmit to thofe Inconveniences, which 
no Government upon Earth can reme- 
dy, when they thould fee the Impofli- 
bility of enjoying any great {hare of the 
firft, without partaking likewife of the 

latter. 
This I fay ought naturally to be ex- 
pected from the publifhing of thefe 
_ Notions, if People were to be made 
betrer by any thing that could be faid 
to them ; but Mankind having for fo 
-~macy Ages remain’d {till the fame, 
Whrwithtanding the many inftruttive 
,delaborare Writings, by which their 
Amendment has been endeavourd, I 
am not fo vain as to hope for “bet- 
a ter 
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ter Succefs from fo inconfiderable a 
Trifle. iy oe 

Having allow'd the {mall Advantage 
this little Whim is likely to produce, 
Ithink my felf oblig’d to thew, that is 
cannot be prejudicial to any ; for what 
is publifbed, if it does no good, ought 
at leaft to do no harm: In order to this 
I have made fome Explanatory Notes, 
to which the Reader will find himfelf 
refer’d in thofe Paflages that feem to be 
moft liable to Exceptions. 

The Cenforious that never faw the 
Grambling Hive, will tell me, that 
whatever I may talk of the Fable, it 
not taking up a Tenth part of the 
Book, was only. contriv’d to introduce 
the Remarks ; that inftead of clearing . 
up the doubtful or obfcure Places, I 
hav¢ ouly pitch’d upon fuch as I had 
a nafnd to expatiate upon ; and th.> far 
from ftriving to extenuate the Errffit™ 
committed before, I have made . 
worfe, and fhewn my felf a more bare- 
fac’d Champion for Vice, in the ram- 

bling 
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| bling. Digreffions, than I had done int 
the fabie ir felf. 
1 thall {pend no time in anfwering 
thefe Accufations ; where Men are pre- 
-iudic'd, the beft Apologies are loft ; and 
1 know that thofe who think it Crimi- 
nal to fuppole a neceffity of Vice in any 
cafe whatever, will never be reconcil’d 
to any part of the Performance ; but 
if this be thoroughly examin’d, all che 
Offence it can give, muft refult from . 
the wrong Inferences that may per~ 
haps be drawn from it, and which I 
defire no body to make. When I affert, 
thar Vices are infeparable from great 
and potent Societies, and that it is im- 
poflible their Wealth. and Grandeur~ - 
_ fhouid fubfift without, I do not fay that 
the particular Members of them wh~ are 
guilty of any fhould noz be contin “ly 
_ fe, 2d, or not be punifh’d for them 
When they grow into Crimes. 
. Xhere are, 1 believe, few People in 
Londog,of thofe that are at any time fore’d 
to go “toot, but what could with the 
eo Streets 
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Streets of it much cleaner than generally 
they are; whilft they regard nothing but 
their own Cloaths and private Conve-_ 
niency: but whea once they come to 
confider, thar what offends them is the. 
refult of the Plenty, great Traffick and 
Opulency of that mighty City, if they 
have any Concern in its Welfare, they | 
will hardly ever wifh to fee the Streets 
of it lefs dirty. For if we mind the 
Materials of all Sorts that muft fupply 
fucb an infinite number of Trades and 
Handicrafts, as are always going for- 
ward; the vaft quantity of Victuals, 
Drink and Fewel that are-daily’ con- 
fum’d in it, the Wafte and Superfla- 
ities that malt be produced from them ; 
the multitudes of Horfes and other Ca- 
tle that are always dawbing the Streets,. 
the Carts, Coaches and more heavy 
Carriages that are perpetually weary ig . 
and breaking the Pavement of thera, 
and above all the numberlefs fwagtas 
of People that are continually harraf 
fing and trampling through evemy part 
4 + of 
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cof. them: If, I fay, we mind all thefe, 
we {hall find that every Moment muft 
produce new Filth; and confidering 
how far diftant the great Streets are 
rom the River fide, what Coft and 
Care foever be beftow’d to remove the 
_ Naftinefs almoft as faft as ’tis made, it 
is impoffible London fhould be more 
cleanly before it is lefS flourifhing. Now 
would I ask if a good Citizen, in con- 
{ideration of what has been faid, might 
not affert, that dirty Streets are a ne- 
ceffary Evil infeparable from the Feli- 
city of London, without being the leatt 
hindrance to the cleaning of Shoes, or 
{weeping of Streets, and confequently 
without any Prejudice either to the 
Blackguard or the Scavingers. 
But if, without any regard to the 
In; -eft or Happinefs of the City, the 
~ Qéix..on was pat, What Place I thoughe 
moft pleafant to walk in? No body can 
doubt but, before the ftinking Streets of 
London, 1 would efteem a fragrant Gar- 
_ den, gra thady Grove in the Country. 
In 
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In the fame manner, if laying afide_al} 

worldly Greatnefs and Vain-Glory, I- 
fhould be ask’d where I thought it was’ 
moft probable that Men might enjoy 

true Happinefs, I would prefer a {malty 
peaceable Society, in which Men, nei- 

ther eavy’d nor efteem’d by Neigh- 

bours, fhould be contented to live up- 

on the Natural Product of the Spot 

they inhabit, to a vaft Multitude a- 
bounding in Wealth and Power, that 

fhould always be conquering others by 

their Arms Abroad, and debauching 

themfelves by Foreign Luxury at 

Home. 

Thus much I had faid to the Reader 
in the Firft Edition; and have added no- 
thing by way of Preface in the Second.« 
But fince that, a violent Out-cry has 
been made againft the Book, exa Sly 
‘anfwering the Expe@ation I alwas shad 
of the Juftice, the Wifdom, the Charity, 
and Fair-dealing of thofe whofe Good- 
will I defpair’d of. It has been +refent- 
ed by the Grand-Jury, and cortemn’d 

by ‘ 
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by thoufands who never faw a word of 
“it. It has been preach’d againft before 
my Lord Mayor; and an utter Refuta- 
_tion of it is daily expected from a Reve- 
rend Divine, who has call’d me Names 
in the Advertifements, and threatned to 
anfwer me in two Months time for a- 
bove five Months together. What I 
have to fay for my felf, the Reader will 
fee in my Vindication at the End of the 
Book, where he will likewife find the 
Grand-Jury’s Prefentment, and a Letter 
to the Right Honourable Lord C. which 
is very Rhetorical beyond Argument 
or Connexion. The Author fhews a fine 
Talent for Inveétives, and great Sagaci- 
ty in difcovering Atheifm, where others 
“can find none. He is zealous againtt 
wicked Books, points at the Fable of 
the Bees, and is very angry with the 
Author: he beftows four ftrong Epithets 
on the Enormity of his Guilt, and by 
fevefal elegant Innuendo’s to the Multi- 
tude, 4 the Danger there is in faffcring 
 fach A‘uthors to live, and the Vengeance 
of 
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of Heaven upon a whole Nation, very’ 
charitably recommends him to their}: 
Care. 

Confidering the length of this Epiftle, | 
and that it is not wholly levell'd at me’ 
only, I thought at firft to have made 
fome Extra&s from it of what-related 
to my felf; but finding, on a nearer 
Enquirv, that what concern’d me was fo 
blended and interwoven with what did- 
nor, I was oblig’d to trouble the Reader 
with it entire; not without Hopes thar, 
prolix as it is, the Extravagancy of it 
will be entertaining to thofe who have 
perufed che Treatife ic condemns with 
fo much Horror. 
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GruMBLInNG Hive: 
OR, 


Kwaves turnd Honeft. 


BR RE Spacious Hive well ftockt with Bees, 
See be: 2 ‘That liv’d in Luxury and Eafe ; 
w2asea And yet as fam’d for Laws and Arms, 






a As yielding large and early Swarms; 
Was counted the great Nurfery 
Of cnienees and Induftry. 
No Bees had better Government, 
More,Ficklenefs, or lefs Content: 
They wore not Siaves to Tyranny, 
Nor ru'd by wild Democracy 5 
B But 
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2 The wrumbling Hive: Or, 
But Kings, that could not wrong, becaufe 
Their Power was circumfcrib’d by Laws. 

Tuese Infects liv’d like Men, and all 
Our Actions they perform’d in {mall: 
They did whatever’s done in Town, 
And what belongs to Sword or Gown:' 
Tho’ th’ Artful Works, by nimble Slight 
Of minute Limbs, ’fcap’d Human Sight ; 
Yet we’ve no Engines, Labourers, 
Ships, Caftles, Arms, Artificers, 
Craft, Science, Shop, or Inftrument, 
But they had an Equivalent: 
Which, fince their Language is unknown, 
Mutft be call’d, as we do our own. 
As grant, that among other Things, + 
They wanted Dice, yet they had Kings «. 
And thofe had Guards; from heise a é imay ; 
Juttly conclude, they had fome Play; 
Unlefs a Regiment be fhewn P: te 
Of Soldiers, that make ufe of none. 5 


a 
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Knaves turn'd Honeft. 3 


Vast Numbers throng’d the fruitful Hive; 
‘ Yet thofe vatt Numbers made ’em thrive ; 
Mik ions endeavouring to fupply 

Each other's Luft and Vanity; 
Whilft other Millions were employ’d, 
To fee their Handy-works deftroy’d; 
They furnith’d half the Univerfe; 
Yet had more Work than Labourers.’ 
Some with vaft Stocks, and little Pains, 
Jump’d into Bufinefs of great Gains ; 
And fome were damn’d to Sythes and Spades, 
And all chofe hard laborious Trades ; 
Where willing Wretches daily {weat, 
And wear out Strength and Limbs to eat: 
(A) Whilft others follow’d Myfteries, 
“#0 which few Folks bind ’Prentices ; 
Thet want no Stock, but that of Brafs, 
And er up without a Crofs ; . 
As Sharpers, Parafites, Pimps, Players, 
Pick-wockets, Coiners, Quacks, South-fayers, 
4 Ba .- And 
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And all thofe, that in Enmity, 

With downright Working, cunningly 
Convert to their own Ufe the Labour L 
Of their good-natur’d heedlefs Neighbour. 
(B.) Thefe were call’d Knaves, but bar the Name, 
The grave Induftrious were the fame: 

All Trades and Places knew fome Cheat, 


No Calling was without Deceit. 


Tur Lawyers, of whofe Art the Bafis 
Was raifing Feuds and {plitting Cafes, 
Oppoted all Regifters, that Cheats 
Might make more Work with dipt Eftates ; 
As wer’t unlawful, that one’s own, 

Without a Law-Suit, fhould be known. 
They kept off Hearings willfully, 

To finger the refrefhing Fee ; 

And to defend a wicked Caufe, 

Examin’d and jurvey'd the Laws, 

As Burglars Shops and Houfes do, , 

To find out where they’d bet break through. 


Puy- 
: 
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- 'p HYSICIANS valu’d Fame and Wealth 
Above the drooping Patient's Health, 
OPtheir own Skill: The greateft Part 
Study'd, inftead of Rules of Art, 

Grave penfive Looks and dull Behaviour, 
To gain th’'Apothecary’s Favour; 

The Praife of Mid-wives, Priefts, and all 
That ferv’d at Birth or Funeral. 

To bear with th’ever-talking Tribe, 

And hear my Lady’s Aunt prefcribes 
With formal Smile, and kind How d’ye, 
To fawn on all the Family; 

And, which of all the greateft Curfe is, 


T’ endure th’ Impertinence of Nurfes. 


“y Amonc the many Priefts of Fove, 
Hir' to draw Bleffings from Above, 
Some" x2 were Learn’d and Eloquent, 
But thoufands Hot and Ignorant: 
Yet at pafs'd Mufter that could hide 
Their Sloth, Luft, Avarice and Pride ; 
B2 Fer 
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For which they were as fam’d as Taylors 
For Cabbage, or for Brandy Sailors: 
Some, meagre-look’d, and meanly clad, 
Would myftically pray for Bread, 
Meaning by that an ample Store, 

Yet lit’rally receiv’d no more ; 

And, whilft thefe holy Drudges ftarv’d, 
The lizy Ones, for which they ferv’d, 
Indulg’d their Eafe, with all the Graces 
Of Health and Plenty in their Faces. 


(C.) Tw & Soldiers, that were fore’d to fight, 
If they furviv’d, got Honour by’t; 
Tho’ fome, that fhunn’d the bloody Fray, 
Had Limbs thot off, that ran away : 
Some Valiant Gen’rals fought the Foe; 
Others took Bribes to let them go: 
Some ventur’d always where ’twas waren ; 
Loft now a Leg, and then an Arm; 
Till quite difabled, and put by, - 
They liv’d on half their Salary; 

; Whilft 
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~WhiMt others never came in Play, 
And flaid at-Home for double Pay. 
minaisty 7 
Tati R Kings were ferv’d, but Knavifhly 
Cheated by ‘their own Miniftry ; 
Many, that for their Welfare flaved, 
Robbing the very Crown they faved: 
Penfions were fmall, and they liv’d high, 
Yet boafted of thei: 7 Tonefty. 
Calling, whene’er they ftrain’d their Right, 
The flipp’ry Trick a Perquifite ; 
, And when Folks underftood their Cant, 
They chang’d that for Emolument ; 
Unwilling to be fhort or plain, 
Jn any thing concerning Gain ; 
“y) For there was not a Bee but would 
Get more, I won't fay, than he fhould ; 
Dut, tama he dar’d to let them know, 
(E.) That pay’d for’t; as your Gamefters do, 
That, tho’ at fair Play, ne’er will own 


Before the Lofers what they’ve won. 
B4 Bur 
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But who can all their Frauds repeat. 
The very Stuff, which in the Street 7 
They fold for Dirt v enrich the Ground, 
Was often by the Buyers found aie 
Sophifticated with a quarter 
Of good-for-nothing Stones and Mortar; 
Tho’ Flail had little Caufe to mutter, 
Who fold the other Salt for Butter. 


Justice her felf, fam’d for fair Dealing, 
By Blindnefs had not loft her Feeling ; 
Her Left Hand, which the Scales fhould hold, 
Had often dropt’em, brib’d with Gold A 
And, tho’ the feem’d Impartial, 
Where Punithmeni was corporal, 
Pretended to a reg’lar Courfe, 
In Murther, and all Crimes of Force; 
Tho’ fome, firft pillory’d for Cheating,..- 
Were hang’d in Hemp of their own beating ; : 
Yet, it was thought, the Sword the bore. 
Check’d but the Defp’rate and the Pocs ; 

That, 
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“They urg’d by meer Neceffity, 

_: Were ty’@-p to the wretched Tree 

~~ we_Crinjes, which not deferv’d that Fate, 
But téYeture the Rich and Great, 


T wus every Part was full of Vice, 

Yet the whole Mafs a Paradife; 

Flatter’d in Peace, and fear’d in Wars, 

They were th’ Efteem of Foreigners, 

And lavith of their Wealth and Lives, 

Tne Ballance of all other Hives, 

Such were the Bleflings of that State; 

Their Crimes confpir’d to make them Great: 

(F) And Virtue, who from Politicks 

Had learn’d a Thoufand Cunning Tricks, 
“Was, by their happy Influence, 

Made Friends with Vice: And ever fince, 

{G.) Fae worft of all the Multitude 

Did fomething for the Common Good. 


Tuis 
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Tuts was the State’s-Craft, that mainicin'd 
The Whole, of which each Part con: ‘plain'd., 
This, as in Mufick Harmony 
Made Jarrings in the main agree ; 

(ZZ) Parties direftly oppofite, 

Affift each other, as ’twere for Spight; 
And Temp’rance with Sobriety, 

Serve Drunkennefs and Gluttony. 


(.) Tur Root of Evil, Avarice, 
That damn’d ill-natur’d baneful Vice, 
Was Slave to Prodigality, 

(K.) That noble Sin; (Z.) whilft Luxury 
Employ’da Million of the Poor, 
(M.) And odious Pride a Million more : 
(NL) Envy it felf, and Vanity, 
Were Minifters of Induftry ; 
Their darling Folly, Ficklenefs, 
In Dyet, Furniture and Drefs, 
That ftrange ridic’lous Vice, was made 
The very Wheel that turn’d the Trade. 
; Their 
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-_ . aay < 

Tite zaws and Cloaths were equally 
_f Objects of, Mfatability ; 
Bese wheat was well done for a time, 

In half’ a Yeur became a Crime; 

Yet whilft they alter’d thus their Laws, 

Still finding and correcting Flaws, 

They mended by Inconftancy 


Faults, which no Prudence could forefee. 


Tuus Vice nurs’d Ingenuity, 
Which joyn’d with Time and Induftry, 
Had carry'd Life’s Conveniencies, 
(O.) It’s real Pleafures, Comforts, Eafe, 
(P.) To fuch a Height, the very Poor 5 
Liv’d better than the Rich before, ¢ 
Zand nothing could be added more. 


Ha z_Vain is Mortal Happinefs ! 
Had they but known the Bounds of Blifs; 
And that Perfection here below 


Is more than Gods can well! beftow; 


The 
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The Grumbling Brutes had been consers’” 
With Minifters and Government;- in 

But they, at every ill Succefs, 

Like Creatures loft without Red-ef, 
Curs'd Politicians, Armies, Fleet: ; 
Whilft every one cry’d, Damn the C. beats, 
And would, tho’ confcious of his own, 


Jn others barb’roufly bear none. 


One, that had got a Princely Store, 
By cheating Mafter, King and Poor, 
Dar’d cry aloud, The Land muft fink 
For all its Fraud; And whom d'ye think 
The Sermonizing Rafcal chid? 

A Glover that fold Lamb for Kid, 


THE teaft Thing was not done amifs, 
Or crofs'd the Publick Bufinefs ; Se 
But all the Rogues cry’d brazenly, 
Good Gods, Had we but Honefty $ 


Merc'ry 
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F 
Mace” fmil’d at th’ Impudence, 
And others call’d it want of Senfe, 
"Aimays wo rail at what they lov’d: 
But Fove with Indignation mov’d, 
Ac laft in -Anger fwore, He'd rid 
The bawling Hive of Fraud; and did. 
The very Moment it departs, 
And Honefty fills all their Hearts, 
There fhews ’em, like th’ Inftructive Tree, 
Thofe Crimes which they’re afham’d to fee; 
Which now in Silence they confefs, 
By blufhing at their Uglinefs : 
Like Children, that would hide their Faults, 
And by their Colour own their Thoughts ; 
Imag’ning, when they’re look’d upon, 


oy 
‘shat others fee what they have done. 


But .Oh ye Gods! What Confternation, 
How vaft and fudden was th’ Alteration ! 
i In half an Hour, the Nation round, 
Meat fell a Penny in the Pound. 
2 The 
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The Mask Hypocrify’s flung down, — 
From the great Statefman to the Clown: 
And fome in borrow’d Looks well known, 
Appear’d like Strangers in their own. 
The Bar was filent from that Day ; 

For now the willing Debtors pay, 

Ev’n what’s by Creditors forgot ; 

Who quitted them that had it not. 
Thofe, that were in the Wrong, ftood mute, 
And dropt the patch’d vexatious Suit : 
On which, fince nothing lefs can thrive, 
Than Lawyers in an honeft Hive, 

All, except thofe that got enough, 

With Inkhorns by their fides troop’d off, 


Justice hang’d fome, fet others free ; 
And after Goal delivery, 
Her Prefence being no more requir’dz 
With all her Train and Pomp retir’d. 
Firft march’d fome Smiths with Locks and’ 
Fetters, and Doors with Iron Plates: [ores = 


Next . 


sale = 
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" NOS Ghalers, Turnkeys and Affiftants: 
* Before the Goddefs, at fome diftance, 
“Her chief and faithful Minifter, 
. "Squire’Latcu, the Law’s great Finifher, 
_ Bore not th’ imaginary Sword, 
But his own Tools, an Ax and Cord: 
Then on a Cloud the Hood-wink’d Fair, 
Justice her felf was pufh’d by Air: 
About her Chariot, and behind, 
Were Serjeants, Bums of every kind, 
Tip-ftaffs. and all thofe Officers, 
That fqueeze a Living out of Tears. 


Tuo’ Phyfick liv’d, whilit Folks were ill, 
None would preferibe, but Bees of ski! 
Which through the Hive difpers’d fo wide, 
That none of them had need to ride ; 

“vav'd vain Difputes, and ftrove to free 

The Patients of their Mifery ; 

Left Drugs in cheating Countries grown, 
J And usd the Product of their own; 


Knowing 
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Knowing the Gods fent no Difeafe 
To Nations without Remedies. 

Turir Clergy rouz’d from Lazinefs, 
Laid not their Charge on Journey-Bees ; 
But ferv'd themfelves, exempt from Vice, 
The Gods with Pray’r and Sacrifice 
All thofe, that were unfit, or knew 
Their Service might be fpar’d, withdrew : 
Nor was there Bufinefs for fo many, 

(If th’ Honeft ftand in need of any,)' 
Few only with the High-Prieft ftaid, 
To whom the reft Obedience paid : 
Himfelf employ’d in holy Cares ; 
Refign’d to others State-Affairs. 

He chas’d no Starv’ling from his Door, 
Nor pinch’d the Wages of the Poor ; 
But at his Houfe the Hungry’s fed-~ 
The Hireling finds unmeafur’d Bread, 
The needy Trav'ler Board and Bed, 9 ~ 


AMONG 
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to onc the King’s great Minifters, 
+And all th’ inferior Officers 
. The-Change was great; (Q,) for frugally 
: They now liv’d on their Salary : 

That a poor Bee fhould ten times come 
To ask his Due, a trifling Sum, 

And by fome well-hir'd Clerk be made 
To give a Crown, or ne’er be paid, 
Would now be call’d a downright Cheat, 
Tho’ formerly a Perquifite. 

All Places manag’d firft by Three, 

Who watch’d each other’s Knavery, 

And often for a Fellow-feeling, 
Promoted one another’s ftealing, 

Are happily fupply’d by One,” 

a which fome thoufands more are gone. 


(R.) No Honour now could be content, 
To live and owe for what was {pent ; 
Liv’ries in Brokers Shops are hung, 
~+ They part with Coaches for a Song ; 
Cc Sell 
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Sell ftately Horfes by whole Sets ; 
And Country-Houfes, to pay Debts, 


Varn Coft is fhunn’d as much as Fraud; 
They have no Forces kept Abroad z 
Laugh at th’ Efteem of Foreigners, 
And empty Glory got by Wars; 
They fight, but for their Country’s fake, 
When Right or Liberty’s at Stake. 


Now tind the glorious Hive, and fee 
How Honefty and Trade agree. 
‘The Shew is gone, it thins apace ; 
And looks with quite another Face. 
For ‘twas not only that They went, 
By whom vaft Sums were Yearly {pent 
But Multitudes that liv’d on them, 
Were daily forc’d to do the fame. ~ 
In vain to other Trades they'd fly ; 
All were o’er-ftock'd accordingly, = - 


THE 


top 
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es Price of Land and Houfes falls; 
*Mirac'lous Palaces, wacfe Walls, 

Like tho@ of Thebes, were rais’d by Play, 
Are to be let; whilft the once gay, 
“Well-feated Uoufhold Gods would be 
More pleas’d to expire in Flames, than fee 
The mean Infcription on the Door 

Smile at the lofty ones they bore. 

The building Trade is quite deftroy’d, 
Artifcers are not employ’d; 

(3.) No Limner for his Art is fam’d, 
Stone-cutters, Carvers are not nam’d. 


‘Tuose, that femain’d, grown temp rate, ftrive, 
Not how to fpend, but how to live, 
Ar,’, whex they paid their Tavern Seore, 
Pefolv’d to enzer it no more : 
No Vintn-r's Jilc in all the Hive 
Could wear now Cloth of Gold, and thrive; 
Nor Torcol fach vaft Sums advance, 


+ or Burgundy and Ortelans ; ; 
C2 The 
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The Courtier’s gone, that with his Mifs 
Supp’d at his Houfe on Chrifimas Peas; 
Spending as much in two Hours flay, 


As keeps a Troop of Horfe a Day. 


Tue haughty Chie, to live Great, 
Had made her (T.) Husband rob the State: 
But now the fells her Furniture, 

Which th’ Indies had been ranfack’d for ; 
Contracts th’ expentive Bill of Fare, 

And wears her ftrong Suit a whole Year: 
The flight and fickle Age is pat ; 

And Cloaths, as well as Fafhions, laft. 
Weavers, that join’d rich Silk with Plate, 
And all the Trades fubordinate, 

Are gone. Still Peace and Plenty reign, 
And every Thing is cheap, tho’ plain: 
Kind Nature, free from Gard’ners Force; 
Allows all Fruits in her own Courfe 3 
But Rarities cannot be had, 


Where Pains to get ’cm are not paid, 
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: As Pride and Luxury decreafe, 

‘So by degrees they leave the Seas, 
neo Merchants now, but Companies 
‘Remove Thole Manufadturies. 

Ad’ Arts and Crafts neglected lie 5 
(F.) Content, the Bane of Induitry, 
Makes ’em admire their homely Store, 


And neither feck nor covet more. 


So few in the vaft Hive remain, 
The hundredth Part they can’t maintain 
Againft th’ Infulis of numerous Foes ; 
Whem yet they valiantly oppofe : 
"Till fome well-fenc’d Retreat is found, 
And here they die, or ftand, their Ground, 


No Hireling in their Army’s known ; 


Bet bravely fighting for their own, 

| Ther Courage and Integrity 

| Ac laft were crown’d with Victory. 

| They triumph’d not without their Coft, 
is Sor many Thoufand Bees were loft. 

C3 Hard’ned 
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Hard’ned with Toils and Exercife, 
They counted Eafe it felf a Vice ; 
Which fo improv'd their “Temperance; 
That, to avoid Extravagance, “ 
They flew into a hollow ‘Tree, 

Bleft with Content and Honetty, 
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MORAL 


HEN leave Complaints: Fools only firive 
(X,) To make a Great an Honeft Hive, 
(YN) T° enjoy the World's Conveniencies, 
Be fam'd in War, yet live in Eafe, 
Without great Vices, ita vain 
EvrToria feated in the Brain, 
Fraud, Luxury and Pride muft live, 
Whilft we the Benefits receiugs 
Hunger's a dreadful: Plague, no doubt, 
Yet who digefts or thrives without ? 
Do we not owe the Growth of Wine 
To the dry fhabby crooked Vine ? 
pr hich, whilft its fhoots neglected ftood, 
Choak’d other Plants, and ran to Wood ; 
But bleft us with its noble Fruit, 
As foon as it was ty'd and cut: 
C 4 Se 
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So Vice is beneficial found, 

When it’s by Fuftice lopt and bound ; 

Nay, where the People would be grea, 5 
‘As necefjary to the State, f ¢ 
‘As Hunger is to make’em eat. > 
Bare Virtue can’t make Nations hve 

In Splendor ; they, that would revive 

A Golden Age, muft be as free, 

For Acorns, as for Honefty. 


FINIS. 








YN TRODUCTION. 






© VE of the greatefi Reafons 
aye why fo few People underfland 
Ae themfelves, is, that moft Wri- 
ters are always teaching Men 
what they fhould be, and hardly ever trou- 
ble thew Heads with telling them what 
they really are. As for my part, without 
any Compliment to the Courteous Reader, 
or my Self, I believe Man (befides Skin, 
Flefb, Bones, &c. that are obvious to 
the Esye) to be a Compound of various 
Paffions, that all of them, as they are 
provoked and come uppermofi, govern 
with by turns, whether he will or no. 
To fhew, that thefe Qualifications, which 
we all pretend to be afham'd of, are 
the great Support of a flourifhing Society, 
has been the Subjet of the foregoing 


Poem. 


The Intfeduction. —_- 
Poem. Bus shere being fome Paffages. 


in it feemingly Patadoxical, I have in: 
the Preface promifed fome «»planatiry- 
Remarks on it; which to renacy morz- 
ufeful, I have thought fit to enquire, 
how Man, no better quaufv'd, might 
yet by bis own Imperfettions be taught 
to diftinguifh between Virtue and Kice: 
4nd here I mufi defire the Reader once 
Sor all to take notice, that when I fay 
Men, I mean neither Jews nor Chritti- 
ans ; but meer Man, in the State of Na« 
ture and Ignorance of the true Deity, 
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ENQUIRY 


Into the ORIGIN of 


MORAL VIRTUE. 


oh 


LL untaught Animals are only fol- 
licitous of pleafing themfelves, and 
naturally follow, the bent of their 
own Inclirtazion§, ‘without confide- 
ring -the vend barm that from 

their being pleafed will accrue to others, This 

is the Reafon, that.in‘the wiid State of Nature 
zhofe Creatures are ifttéft, to live-peaceably to- 
gether in great Numbers, that difcover the leaft 
of Underftanding, and have ‘the feweft Appe- 
tites to gratify; and confequently no Species of 

Animals is, without the Curb of Government, 

lefs capable of agreeing long together in Mul- 

titudes 
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titudes. than that of Man; yet fuch are his - 
Qualities, whether good or bad, I fhall not: 
determine, that no Creature befides himfelf ~* 
can ever be made fociable: But being an -<4,, 
traordinary felfifh and headftrong, “es_v-/il aS... 
cunning Animal, however he may be-:b- 
dued by fuperior Strength, it is impoflible "ty. 
Force alone to make him tractable, and re- 
ceive the Improvements he is capable of. 
The Chief Thing therefore, which Law- 

ivers and other Wife Men, that have labour- 
ed for the Eftablifhment of Society, have en- 
deavour’d, has been to make the People they 
were to govern, believe, that it was more be- 
neficial for every Body to conquer than indulge 
his Appetites, and much better to mind the 
Publick than what feem’d his private Intereft. 
As this has always been a very difficult Task, 
fo no Wit or Eloquence has been left untried 
to compafs it; and the Moralifts and Philo- 
fophers of all Ages employed their utmoft 
Skill to prove thg Truth of fo ufeful an Af 
fertion. But whether Mankind would have 
ever believ’d it or not, it is not likely that a~ 
ny body could have perfwaded them to dif 
approve of their natural Inclinations, or prefer 
the good of others to their own, if at the 
fame time he had not fhew'd them an Equi- 
valent to be enjoy’d as a Reward for the Vio- 
lence, which by fo doing they of neceffity muft 
commit upon themfelves. Thofe that have 
undertaken to civilize Mankind, were not igno- 
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‘rant of this; but being unable to give fo ma- 
ay real Rewards as, would fatisfy all Perfons 
fes_every individual Adtion, they were fore’d 
“fo cOqtrive“an imaginary one, that as a gene- 
4 Equivalent Sr ike trouble of Self-denial 
{heald ferre on all occafions, and without 
.“Gofting any thing either to themfelves or o- 
thers, be yet a moft acceptable Recompence 
to the Receivers. 

They thoroughly examin’d all the Strength 
and Frailties of our Nature, and obferving 
that none were either fo favage as not to be 
charm’d with Praile, or fo defpicable as pati- 
ently to bear Contempt, juftly concluded, 
that Flattery muft be the moft powerful Ar- 
gument that could be ufed to Human Crea- 
tures. Making ufe of this bewitching En- 
gine, they extoll'd the Excellency of our Na- 
ture above other Animals, and fetting forth 
with unbounded Praifes the Wonders of our 
Sagacity and Vaftnefs of Underftanding, be- 
ftow’d a thoufand Encomfums on the Rati- 
onality of our Souls, by the help of which 
we were capable of performing the moft no- 
ble Atchievements. Having by this artful 
way of Flattery infinvated themfelves into 
the Hearts of Men, they began to inftruct 
them in the Notions of Honour and Shame; 
reprefenting the one as the wortt of all Evils, 
and the other as the higheft good to which 
Mortals could afpire: Which being done, 
they laid before them how unbecoming it was 

tae 
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the Dignity of fuch fublime Creatures to be 
follicitous about gratifying thofe Appetites” 
which they had in common wit, Brutes, gad 
at the fame time unmindful of thofe bzher® 
Qualities that gave them the pre-emiicnceS= 
ver all vifible Beings. They indeed conte'd, 
that thofe impulfes of Nature *~ re very pref: 
fing; that it was troublefome to refift, and 
very difficult wholly to fubdte them. But 
this they only ufed’as an Argument to de- 
monftrate, how glorious the Conqueft of 
them was on the one hand, and how fcanda~ 
Jous on the other not to attempt it. 

To introduce moreover an Emulation a- 
mongft Men, they divided the whole Species 
in two Clafles, vaftly differing from one ano- 
ther : The one confifted of abje&t, low-mind- 
ed People; that always hunting after imme- 
diate Enjoyment, were wholly incapable of 
Self-denial; and without regard to the good of 
others, had no higher Aim than their private 
Advantage; fuch us being enflaved by Volup- 
tuoufnefs; yielded without Refiftance to every 
grofs defire, and make no ufe of their Ratio- 
nal Faculties but to heighten their Senfual Plea. 
fure. Thefe vile grov'ling Wretches, they iaid, 
were the Drofs of their Kind, and having only 
the Shape of Men, differ’d from Brutes in no- ~ 
thing but their outward Figuie. But the other 
Clafs was made up of lofty high-fpirited Crea- 
tures, that free from fordid Selfifhnefs, efteem’ 
the Improvements of the Mind to be their faireft 

Poffeffions ; 
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4 Poffeffions; and ferting a true value upon them- 
"Ives, took ng delight but in embellifhing 
thag Part in veaich their Excellency confifted ; 
PichMg defsifing whatever they had in com- 

“Gifq_wiul irrational Creatures, oppofed by 
the-fielp of Reafon their moft violent Incli- 

“ations; and making a continual War with 
themfelves, to promote the Peace of others, 
aim’d at no lefs than the Publick Welfare and 
the Conqueft of their own Paffion. 


Fortior eft qui fe quam qui fortiffima Vincit 
Menia ge 








Thefe they call’d the true Reprefentatives of 
their fublime Species, éxceeding in worth the 
firft Ctafs by more degrees, than that it felf 
was fuperior to the Beafts of the Field. 

As in all Animals that are not too imper- 
feét to difcover Pride, we find, that the fineft 
and fuch as are the moft beautiful and valua- 
ble of their kind, have generally the greateft 
Share of it; fo in Man, the moft perfect of 
Animals, it is fo infeparable from his very 
Effence (how cunningly foever fome may 
learii to hide or difguife it) that without it the 
Compound he is made of would want one of 

“the chiefeft Ingredients: Which, if we confi- 
der, it is hardly to be doubted but Leffons 
and Remonftrances, fo skilfully adapted to the 

‘ good Opinion Man has of himfelt, as thofe 
J have mentioned, muft, if fcatter’d amongft 
Py 
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a Multitude, not only gain the affent of mr * 
of them, as to the Speculative part, but like*’ 
wife induce feveral, efpeciall’x the fierceft, 
moft refolute, and beft among tem, sel 
dure a thoufand Inconveniencies, 2 “ander 
go as many Hardfhips, that they may havgthe 
pleafure of counting themfelves Men of th 
fecond Clafs, and confequently appropriating 
to themfelves all the Excellencies they have 
heard of it. ! 
From what has been faid we ought to ex- 
pect in the firft place that the Heroes who took 
fuch extraordinary Pains to mafter fome of 
their natural Appetites, and preferr’d the good 
of others to any vifible Intereft of their own, 
would not recede an Inch from the fine Noti- 
ons they had receiv’d concerning the Dignity 
of Rational Creatures; and having ever the 
Authority of the Government on their fide, 
with all imaginable Vigour affert the Efteem 
that was due to thofe of the fecond Clafs, as 
well as their Suporiority over the reft of their 
kind. In the fecond, that thofe who wanted 
a fufficient Stock of either Pride or Refolu- 
tion to buoy them up in mortifying of whit 
was deareft to them, follow’d the fenfual-diG- 
ates of Nature, would yet be afham’d of. con- 
feffing themfelves to be thofe defpicabk- 
Wretches that belong’d to the inferior Clafs, 
and were generally reckon’d to be fo little 
remov’d from Brutes ; and that therefore in - 
their own Defence they would fay, as others 
did, 
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“ ~sidyand hiding their own Imperfections as well 
2-as they could, zry up Self-denial and Publick~ 
{piritednefs ag:nuch as any: For it is highly pro- 
“Babi. .thars“Sme of them, convinced by the teal 
“Sols orF ortitude and Self-Conqueft they had. 
fee, would admire in others what they found 
“Wanting in themfelves ; others be afraid of the 
Refolution and Prowedfs of thofe of the fecond 
Clafs, and that all of them were kept in awe by 
the Power of their Rulers, wherefore it is rea- 
fonable to think, that none of them (whatever 
they thought in them{felves) would dare open- 
ly contradi€ét, what by every body elfe was 
thought Criminal to doubt of. 

This was (or at leaft might have been) the 
manner after which Savage Man was broke ; 
from whence it is evident, that the firft Ru- 
diments of Morality, broach’d by skilful Poli- 
ticians, to render Men ufeful to each other as 
well as tractable, were chiefly contriv’d that 
the Ambitious might reap the more Benefit 
from, and govern vait Numbers of them with 
the greater Eafe and Security. This Founda- 
tion C  Politicks being once laid, it is impofti- 
ble thgt Man fhould long remain unciviliz’d : 
For “ven thofe who only ftrove to gratify their 
Appetites, being continually crofs’d by others 

Gf the fame Stamp, could not but obferve, 
that whenever they check’d their Inclinations 
or but follow’d them with more Circum{pe- 
tion, they avoided a world of Troubles, 
and often efcap’d many of the Calamities that 

Gb generally 
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generally attended the too eager Purfuit 4° a. 
Pleafure. a 

Firft, they receiv’d, as well Xs pe a 
benefit of thofe Adtions that were pie for. 
the good of the whole Society, and’ go-fe- 
quently could not forbear withing weto_ 
thoie of the fuperior Clafs that perform’d them. 
Secondly, the more intent they were in feek- 
ing their own Advantage, eiitheat Regard to 
others, the more they were hourly convinced, 
that none ftood fo much in their way as thofe 
that were moft like themfelves. 

Tt being the Intereft then of the very worft 
of them, more than any, to preach up Pub- 
lick-{piritednefs, that they might reap the 
Fruits of the Labour and Self-denial of others, 
and at the fame time indulge their own Ap- 
petites with lefs difturbance, they agreed 
with the reft, to call every thing, which, 
without Regard to the Publick, Man fhould 
commit to gratify any of his Appetites, 
VICE; if in that Aion there cou’d be ob- 
ferv’d the leaft profpeét, that it might rither 
be injurious to any of the Society, or eyer ren- 
der himfelf lefs ferviceable to others: ’ 4nd to 
give the Name of VIRTUE to every Pte 
formance, by which Man, contrary to the im: 
puife of Nature, fhould endeavour the Benefit 
of others, or the Conqueft of his own Paffions 
out of a Rational Ambition of being good. 

It fhall be objec’ 2d, that no Society was e-’ 
ver any ways civiliz’d before the major pare 
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“had agreed upon fome Worfhip or other of 
‘an over-ruling Power, and confequently that 
e Notions; of Good and Evil, and the Di- 
“fhitYion, etween Virtue and Vice, were ne- 
yer tux Contrivance of Politicians, but the 
pure Effect of Religion. Before I anfwer this 
“Objection, I muft repeat what I have faid 
already, that in this Exguiry into the Origin 
of Moral Virtue, I {peak neither of ews or 
Chriftians, but Man in his State of Nature 
and Ignorance of the true Deity; and then I 
affirm, that the Idolatrous Superftitions of all 
other Nations, and the pitiful Notions they 
had of the Supreme Being, were incapable of 
exciting Man to Virtue, and good for nothing 
‘but to awe and amufe a rude and unthinking 
Multitude. It is evident from Hiftory, that 
in all confiderable Societies, how ftupid or 
ridiculous foever People’s received Notions 
have been, as to the Deities they worthipp’d, 
Human Nature has ever exerted it felf in all 
its Branches, and that there is no earthly Wif- 
dom or Moral Virtue, but at one time or other 
Mer ave excell’d in it in all Monarchies and 
Comzjonwealths, that for Riches and Power 
te“ veen any ways remarkable. 

The Aigyptians, not fatisfy’d with having 

~ Deify’d all the ugly Monfters they could think 
on, were fo filly as to adore the Onions of their 
own fowing ; yet at the fame time their 
Country was the moft famous Nurfery of 

Arts and Sciences in the World, and them- - 
_ 4 D2 felves 
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felves more eminently skill’d in the deepetts. 
Mytterics of Nature than any Nation has been ~ 


fince. ts oe 
: L oe 
No States or Kingdoms under mene 


yielded more or greater Patterns in all Lefts 

of Moral Virmes than the Greek and Roman_. 
Empires, more efpecially the latter; and yet 

how loofe, abfurd and ridiculous were their 

Sentiments as to Sacred Matters? For with- 

out reflecting on the extravagant Number of 

their Deities, if we only confider the infa- 

mous Stories they father’d upon them, it is 

not to be denied but that their Religion, far 

trom teaching Men the Conqueft of their 

Paffions, and the Way to Virtue, feem’d ra- 

ther contriv’d to juftify their Appetites, and 

encourage their Vices. But P we would 

know what made ’em excell in Fortitude, 

g xe and Magnanimity, we muft caft 

our Eyes on the Pomp of their Triumphs, 

the Magnificence of their Monuments and 

Arches; their Ttophies, Statues, and Infcrip- 

tions; the variety of their Military Crowns, 

their Honours decreed to the Dead, | ’ubbick 

Encomiums on the Living, and othe, ima- 

ginary Rewards they beftow'd on Men ot hle- 

rit; and we fhall find, that what carried fo 
many of them to the utmoft Pitch of Self- 

denial, was nothing but their Policy in ma- 

king ufe of the moft effectual Means that hu- | 
map Pride could be flatter’d with. 
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x « It is vifible then that it was not any Hea- 
» chen Religion/3r other Idolatrous Superftiti- 

O2rthat firf put Man upon crofling his Ap- 
_-Detitexand fjubduing his deareft Inclinations, 

but.the skilful Management of wary Politi- 
_Clans; and the nearer we fearch into human 
" ature, the more we thall be convinced, that 
the Moral Virtues are the Political Offspring 
which Flattery begot upon Pride. 

There is no Man of what Capacity or Pe- 
netration foever, that is wholly Proof againtt 
the Witchcraft of Flattery, if artfully per-~ 
form’d, and fuited to his Abilities. Children 
and Fools will fwallow Perfonal Praife, but 
thofe that are more cunning, muft be manag’d 
with greater Circumfpection ; and the more 
general the Flattery is, the lefS it is fufpect- 
ed by thofe it is leveli’d at. What you fay 
in Commendation of a whole Town is re- 
ceiv’d with Pleafure by all the Inhabitants: 
Speak in Commendation of Letters in gene- . 
ral, and every Man of Learning will think 
him(¢!f in particular obliged to you. You 
may ifely praife the Employment a Man is 
of, arene Country he was born in 3 becaufe 

r give him an Opportunity of fcreening 
the Joy he feels upon his own account, under 
the Efteem which he pretends to have for o- 
thers. i 

Tt is common among cunning Men, that 
“underftand the Power which Flattery has 

upon Pride, when they are afraid they fhall 
rare D3 be 
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be impos’d upon, to enlarge, tho’ much a- 
gainft their Confcience, upon“the Hanour, 
fair Dealing and Integrity of wre Fam+ty, 
Country, or fometimes the Profeffion.ef him 
they fufpect ; becaufe they know that Men 
often will change their Refolution, and aé&t a~ 
gainft their Inclination, that they may have 
the Pleafure of continuing to appear in the 
Opinion of Some, what they are confcious 
not to be in reality. Thus Sagacious Mora- 
lifts draw Men like Angels, in hopes that the 
Pride at leaft of Some will put ‘em upon co- 
pying after the beautiful Originals which they 
are reprefented to be. 

When the Incomparable Sir Richard Steele, 
in the ufual Elegance of his eafy Style, 
dwells on the Praifes of his fublime Species, 
and with all the Embellifhments of Rhetoric 
fets forth the Excellency of Human Nature, 
ic is impoffible not to be charm’d with his 
happy Turns of .Thought, and the Polite- 
nefs of his Expretfions. But tho’ I have been 
often moved by the Force of his Elogp2nce, 
and ready to {wallow the ingenious S-- :hiftry 
with Pleafure, yet I could never be So@ric 
ous but reflecting on his artful Encomivzis, 
I thought on the Tricks made ufe of by tha. 
Women that would teach Children to be man- 
nerly. When an aukward Girl, before the 
can either Speak or Go, begins after many . 
Entreaties to make the frit rude Effays of 
Curt'fying, the Nurfe falls in an ecftag: of. 

Praié’; 
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-"Praife ; There's a delicate Curt! O Sine 
“@Mifi ! There's a pretty Lady! Muna! Mijs 
ke make ci better Curt hy thas fer Suter 
. Molly ! The fame is eccho’d over by the 
* Maids, vw ailft Mama almoft hugs the Child to 
Pieces ; only Mifs Molly, who being four 
Years older knows how to make a very hand- 

‘ fome Curt’'fy, wonders at the PerverfenefS of 
their Judgment, and {welling with Indignation, 
is ready to cry at the Injuftice that is done 
her, till, being whilpe.?d in the Ear that it is 
only to pleafe the Baby, and that fhe is a Wo- 
man, fhe grows Proud at being let into the 
Secret, and rejoycing at the Superiority of 
her Underftanding repeats what has been {aid 
with Jarge Additions, and infults-over the 
Weaknefs of her Sifter, whom all this while 
fhe fancies to be the only Bubble among 
them. Thefe extravagant Praifes would by 
any one, above the Capacity of an Infant, 
be call’d fulfome Flatteries, and, if you will, 
abominable Lies ; yet Experience teaches us, 
that by the help of fuch’ grofs Encomiumis, 
Young Miffes will be brought to make pretty 
Curtfies, and behave themfelves womanly 
tmuc!: fooner, and with lefs trouble, than they 
“suld without them. ’Tis the fame with 
-Boys, whom they’ll ftrive to perfuade, that 
all fine Gentlemen do as they are bid, and 
that none but Beggar Boys are rude, or dirty 
their Cloaths ; nay, as foon as the wild Brat 
with his untaught Fift begins to fumble for 
D 4 his 
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his Hat, the Mother, to make him pull it | 
off, tells him before he is two Years old,. 
that heis a Man; and if he *epeats that’ - 
Aétion when the defires him, he’s ‘prefenth a. 
Captain, a Lord Mayor, a King, o om/ome- 
thing higher if fhe can think of it, till egg'd 
on by the. force of Praife, the little Urchin - 
endeavours to imitate Man as well as he can, 
_and ftrains all his Faculties to appear what his 
fhallow Noddle imagines he is believ’d to be. 
The meaneft Wretch puts an ineftimable 
value upon himfelf, and the higheft with of 
the Ambitious Man is to have all the World, 
as to that particular, of his Opinion: So that 
the moft infatiable Thirft after Fame that 
ever Hercoe was infpir’d with, was never 
more than an ungovernable Greedinefs to 
engrofs the Efteem and Admiration of o- 
thers in future Ages as well as his own ; 
and (what Mertrheation foever this Truth 
might be to the fecond Thoughts of an 4- 
lexander ox a Cajar) the great Recompence 
in view, for which the moft exalted Minds 
have with fo much Alacrity facrific’d -eir 
Quiet, Health, fenfual Pleafures, and, very 
Inch of ci hemfelves, has never been any’s 
elfe but the Breath of Man, the Aerial cn 
of Praife. Who can forhear Laughing whens, 
he thinks on all the great Men that have 
been fo ferious on the Subject of that Ma- 
cedenian Madman, his Capacious Soul, that 
mighty Heart, in one Corner of which, ac- 
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cording to Lorenzo Gratian, the World 
“vas fo comrodioufly Lodged, ‘that in the 
4whole there was room for Six more? Who 
“can forbear’Laughing, I fay, when he com- 
pareShe fine things that have been faid of 
Alexander, with the End he propofed to 
himfelf from his vatt Exploits, to be pro- 
ved from his own Mouth; when the vaft 
Pains he took to pafs the Hydafpes forc’d 
him to cry out? Of ye Athentans, could you 
believe what Dangers I expofe my felf to, 
to be praifed by you! To define then the 
Reward of Glory in the ampleft manner, 
the moft that can be {aid .Of it,. is, that it 
confifts in a fuperlative Felicity which a Man, 
who is confcious of having perform’d a noble 
AGtion, enjoys in Self-love, whilft he is think. 
ing on the Applaufe he expeéts of others, 
But here I thall be told, that befides the 
noify Toils of War and publick Buftlle of 
the Ambitious, there are noble and generous 
Actions that are perform’d in Silence; that 
Virtue being its own Reward, thofe who 
are “wally Good have a Satisfaction in their 
Gont: . ufnefs of being fo, which is all the 
BREr..pence they expect from the moft 
. worthy Performances; that among the Hea- 
chens there have been Men, who, when they 
did good to others, were fo far from cove- 
ting Thanks and Applaufe, that they took 
all imaginable Care to be for ever conceal’d 
from thofe on whom they beftow’d their 
~ . Benefits, 
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Benefits, and confequently that Pride has no 
hand in {purring Man on to the higheft pitcl- 
of Self-denial. x . 
In an{wer to this I fay, that it is impoffible,. 
to judge of a Man’s Performance, unless we 
are thoroughly acquainted with the Principle 
and Motive from which he aéts. Pity, tho’ 
it is the moft gentle and the leaft mifchievous 
of all our Paffions, is yet as much a Frailty 
of our Nature, as Anger, Pride, or Fear. 
The weakeft Minds have generally the great- 
eft Share of it, for which Reafon none are 
moreCompaffionate thanWomen and Children. 
Tt mutt be own’d, that of all our Weakneffes it 
is the moft amiable, and bears the greateft 
Refemblance to Virtue; nay, without a con- 
fiderable mixture of it the Society could 
hardly fubfitt: But as it is an Impulfe of Na- 
ture, that confults neither the publick Intereft 
nor our own Reafon, it may produce Evil 
as well as Good. It has help’d to deftroy the 
Honour of Virgins, and corrupted the Inte- 
grity of Judges; and whoever acts from it as 
a Principle, what Good foever he maybring 
to the Society, has nothing to boaft fof bye 
that he has indulged a Paffion that near 
pened to be beneficial to the Publick. Thre . 
ig no Merit in faving an Innocent Babe ready 
to drop into the Fire: The Aétion is nei- 
ther ood nor bad, and what Benefit foever 
the Infant received, we only obliged our _ 
{elves: for to have feen it fall, and not 
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=Frove to hinder it, would have caufed a 
¥ain, which ‘Self-prefervation compell’d us 
fo prevent: Nor has a rich Prodigal, that hap- 
pens to be of a commiferating Temper, and - 
loves to gratify his Paffions, greater Virtue to 
boaft of when he relieves an Object of Com- 
paffion with, what to himfelf is a Trifle. 

But fuch Men, as without complying with 
any Weaknefs of their own, can part from 
what they value themfelves, and, from no 
other Motive but their Love to Goodnefs, 
perform a worthy Adon in Silence; Such 
Men, I confefs, have acquir’d more refin’d 
Notions of Virtue thap thofe I have hitherto. 
{poke of; yet even in thefe (with which the’. 
World has yet never fwarm’d) we may dif- 
cover no {mall Symptoms of Pride, and the 
humbleft Man alive muft confefs, that the 
Reward of a Virtuous Aétion, which is the 
Satisfaction that enfues upon it, confifts in a 
certain Pleafure -he procures to himfelf by 
Contemplating on his own Worth: Which 
PlesMire, together with the Occafion of it, 
gre a, certain Signs of Pride, as looking Pale 

_a#ee.<rembling at any imminent Danger, are 
tue Symptoms of Fear. 

If the too fcrupulous Reader fhould at 
firft View condemn thefe Notions concerning 
the Origin of Moral Virtue, and think them 
perhaps offenfive to Chriftianity, I hope he'll 
forbear his Cenfures, when he fhall confider, 

_ that nothing can render the unfearchable 
= depth 
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depth of the Divine Wifdom more confpicu~ 
ous, than that Man, whom Piovidence had 
defigned for Society, fhould_not only by his 
own Frailties and Imperfetions be led into” 
the Road to Temporal Happinefs, but like- 
wife receive, from a feeming Neceffity of 
Natural Caufes, 2 Tincture of that Know- 
ledge, in which he was afterwards to be made 
erfect by the True Religion, to his Eternal 
elfare. 
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(4) Whilf others follow’d Myfteries, 
Io which few Folks bind’ Prentices: 


Page 3. Line 15. 


tN the Education of Youth, in order 
| to their getting of a Livelihood 
; when they fhall be arrived at Ma- 
ie i turity, moft People look out for 
fome warrantable Employment or other, of 
which there are whole Bodies or Companies, 
in every large Society of Mea. By this means 
all Arts and Sciences, as well as Trades and 
Hani¥ crafts, are perpetuated in the Common- 
éveqits® as long as they are found ufeful ; the 
_. 7Y*Gng ones that are daily brought up to ’em, 
continually fupplying the lofs of the Old Ones 
that die. But fome of thefe Employments being 
vaftly more Creditable than others, according 
to the great difference of the Charges requi- 
red to fet up in each of them, all prudent 
Parents in the choice of them chiefly confult 

y their 







their own : Abilities and the Cir Eee: 
they are in. A Man that gives Three br 
Four Hundred Pounds with “his Son to & 
great Merchant, and has not Two or Three 
Thoufand Pounds to {pare againft he is out 
of his Time to begin the World with, is 
much to blame not to have brought his CA/d_ 
up to fomething that might be follow’d with 
lefs Money. 4 

There are abundance of Men of a Genteel 
Education, that have but very {mall Reve- 
ues, and yet are forced, by their Reputable 
Callings, to make a greater Figure than or- 
dinary People of twice their Income. If thefe ' 
have any Children, it often happens, that as - 
their Indigence renders them incapable -of 
bringing them up to Creditable Occupations, 
fo their Pride makes em uawilling to put 
them out to any of the mean laborious 
Trades, and then, in hopes either of an Al- 
teration in their Fortune, or that fome | 
Friends, or favoyrable Opportunity fhall offer, 
they from time to time put off the difpofing 
of them, ‘till infenfibly they come t/3e of 
Age, and are at laft brought up to {-ihixg. 
Whether this Negle&t be more barb. ««"4a 
the Children, or prejudicial to the Society, I™ 
fhall not determine. At Athens all Children 
were forc’d to affift their Parents, if they 
came to Want: But Solon made a Law, that . 
no Son fhould be oblig’d to relieve his Father, * 
who had not bred him up to any Calling. 

Sme— 
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"Some Parents put out their Sons to good 
Lrades very fuitable to their then prefent A- 
bilities, but happen to dye, or fail in the 
World, before the Children have finith’d 
their Apprenticefbips, or are made fit for the 
Bufing]s they are to follow: A great many 
Young Men again on the other hand are 
handfomely provided for and fet up for 
themfelves, that yet (fome for want of Indu- 
Jiry or elfe a fufficient Knowledge in their 
Callings, others by indulging their Pleafures, 
and fome few by Misfortunes) are reduced 
to Poverty, and altogether unable to main- 
tain themfelves by the BufinefS they were 
brought up to. It is impoffible but that the 
Neglects, Mifmanagements and Misfortunes I 
named, muft very frequently happen in Po- 
pulous Places, and confequently great Num- 
bers of People be daily flung unprovided for 
into the wide World, how Rich and Po- 
tent a Commonwealth may be, or what Care 
foever a Government may take to hinder it. 
How. muft thefe People be difpos’d of ? 
The “sa, I know, and Armies, which the 
Worttis feldom without, will take of fome. 
- Tote that are honeft Drudges, and of a la- 
borious Temper, will become Sourney-men 
to the Trades they are of, or enter into fome 
other Service: Such of them as ftudy’d and 
“Were fent to the Univerfity, may become 
. Schoolmafters, Tutors, and fome few of 
them get into fome Office or other: But 
~ what 
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what muft become of the Lazy that care fae 
no manner of working, and the Fickle that 
- hate to be confin’d to any Thing ? . 
Thofe that ever took Delight in Plays ad 
Romances, and have a fpice of Gentility, 
will, in all probability, throw their Eyes up- 
on the Stage, and if they have a good Elocu- 
tion with tollerable Mein, turn ors. 
Some that love their Bellies above any thing 
elfe, if they havea good Palate, and a little 
Knack at Cookery, will ftrive to get in with 
Gluttons and Epicures, learn to cringe and 
bear all manner of Ufage, and fo turn Para- 
Jites, ever flattering the Mafter, and making 
Mifchief among the reft of the Family. - 
Others, who by their own and Companion’s 
Lewdnefs. judge of People’s Incontinence,~ 
will naturally fall to Intriguing, and endeavour 
to live by Pimping for fuch as either want 
Leifure or Addrefs to {peak for themfelves. 
Thofe of the moft abandon’d Principles of 
all, if they are fly and dexterous, turn Shar- 
pers, Pick-pockets, or Coiners, if, their Skill 
and Ingenuity give them leave. Othep“again, 
that have obferv’d the Credulity o}—Gmple 
Women, and other foolifh People, if the, “ave, 
Impudence and a little Cunning, either fec up 
for Doétors, or elfe pretend to tell Fortunes ; 
and every one turning the Vices and Frailties 
of others to his own Advantage, endeavours 
to pick up a Living the eafieit and fhorteit” 
way his Talent and Abilities will let him. =~ 
"Bhefe- 
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»:. Thefe are certainly the Bane of Civil So- 
tiety ; but they are Fools, who not confider- 
“ing what has been faid, ftorm at the Remit 
aefs of the Laws that fuffer them to live, 
whilft wife Men content themfelves with 
taking all imaginable Care not to be circum- 
vented by them without quarrelling, at what 
no human Prudence can prevent, 





(B) Thefe were call'd Knaves, But bar the Name, 
The grave Induftricus were the Jame. 
Page 4. Line 5. 


HIS I confef& is but a very indiffe- 

rent Compliment to all the Trading 

Part of the People. But if the Word Knave 
may be underftood in its full Latitude, and 
comprehend every Body that is not fincerely 
™ honeft, and does to others what he would dif 
like to have done to himfelf, I don’t que- 
~tion"sput I hall make good the Charge. 
Te pais by the innumerable Artifices, by 

_ wh* “Buyers and Sellers out-wit one ano- 
“the, that are daily allowed of and practifed 
arhong the faireft of Dealers; thew me the 
Tradefinan that has always difcover'd the 
Defects of his Goods to thofe that cheap- 
,o@n'd them ; nay, where will you find one 
“that has net at one time or other induftri- 
oufly 
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oufly conceal’d them, to the detriment of thes 
Buyer ? Where is the Merchant that has ne- 
ver againft his Confcience extoll’d his WareS 
beyond their Worth, to make them go off the 
better? 

Decio, a Man of great Figure, that had 
large Commiffions for Sugar from feveral 
Parts beyond Sea, treats about a confidera- 
ble parcel of that Commodity with A/cander 
an Eminent Weff-India Merchant; both un- 
derftood the Market very well, but could 
not agree: Decio was a Man of Subftance, 
and Trouakt no body ought to buy cheaper 
than himfelf ; Alcander was the fame, and 
not wanting Money, ftood for his Price. 
Whilft they were driving their Bargain at a 
Tavern near the Exchange, Alcander’s Man 
brought his Mafter a Letter from the Wef- 
Indies, that inform’d him of a much greater 
quantity of Sugars coming for Exgland than 
was expected. Alcander now with’d for no- 
thing more than, to fell at Deczo’s Price, be- 
fore the News was publick ; but being a cun-, 
ning Fox, that he might not feem tyfpre-- 
cipitant, nor yet lofe his Cuftomer, h{_drops 
the Difcourfe they wefe upon, and puting 
on a Jovial Humour, commends the Agree- * 
ablenefs of the Weather, from whence falf- 
ing upon the Delight he took in his Gardens, 
invites Deco to go along with him to his 
Country Houfe, that was not above Twelve~? 
Miles from Leadon. Yt was in the Month of + 
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w May, and as it happen’d upon a Saturday in 
tae Afternoon : Decio, who was a fingle Man, 
and would have no Bufinefs in Town before 
Tuefday, accepts of the other’s Civility, and 
away they go in Alcander’s Coach, Decio 
was {plendidly entertain’d that Night and 
the Day following ; the Monday Morning, 
to get himfelf an Appetite, he goes to take 
the Air upon a Pad of Alcander’s, and com- 
ing back meets with a Gentleman of his Ac- 
quaintance, who tells him News was come 
the Night before that the Barbadves Fleet 
was deftroy’d by a Storm, and adds, that 
before he came out it had been confirm’d 
at Lloyd's Coffee Houfe, where it was 

‘thought Sugars would rife 25 per Cent. by 

Change time. Decio returns to his Friend, 

and immediately refumes the Difcourfe they 

had broke off at the Tavern : Alcander, who 
thinking himfelf fure of his Chap, did nor 
defign to have moved it till after Dimner, 
was very glad to fee himfelf fo happily 

‘prevented ; but how defirous foever he was 

“ve icil, the other was yet more eager to 
buy=-zet both of them afraid of one ano- 
,the:, for a confiderable time counterfeited 

“all the Indifference imaginable; ’till at lat 

ecto fired with what he had heard, thought 
Delays might prove dangerous, and throw- 
ing a Guinea upon the Table, ftruck the 

~ “Bargain at Alcander’s Price. The next Day 


they went to London ; the News prov’d 
QD. - 


~ 
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true, and Decio got Five Hundted Pounds by,. 
his Sugars. Alcander, whilft he had ftrove 

to over-reach te other, was paid in his 

own Coin : yet all this is called fair dealings 

but Iam fure neither of them would have 

defired to be done by, as they did to-éach 

other. 


o 





(C.) The Soldiers that were fore'd to fight, 
Tf they furviv'd, got Honour by’t. 
Page 6. Line 11. 


SO unaccountable is the Defire to be thought 
well of in Men, that tho’ they are dragg’d 
into the War againft their Will, and fome of 
them for their Crimes, and are compell’d to 
fight with Threats, and often Blows, yet 
they would be efteem’d for what they would 
have avoided, if it had been in their Power: ‘ 
Whereas if Reafon in Man was of equal , 
weight with his Pride, he could never be— 
pleas’d with Praifes, which he is conf{ci he 
don’t deferve. a 
By Honour, in its proper and genume-* 
Signification, we mean nothing elfe but the 
good Opinion of others, which is counted 
more or lefs Subftantial, the more or lefs 
Noife or Buftle there is made about the de-* 
monftration of it; and when we fay the So- 
vereign 
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“vereign is the Fountain of Honour, it fignifies 
that he has the Power, by Titles or Ceremo- 
nies, or both together, to ftamp a Mark upon 
whom he pleafes, that hall be as current as his 
Coin, and procure the Owner the good Opi- 

-nion’ of every Body, whether he deferves it 
or not. : 

The Reverfe of Honour is Difhonour, or 
Ignominy, which confifts in the bad Opinion 
and Contempt of others; and as the firft is 
counted a Reward for good Aétions, fo this 
is efteem’d a Punifhment for bad ones 3 and 
the more or lefs publick or heinous the man- 
ner is in which this Contempt of others is 
fhewn, the more or lef the Perfon fo fuffer- 

“ing is degraded by it. This Ignominy is like- 
wife called Shame, from the effect it produ- 
ces; for tho’ the Good and Evil of Honour 
and Difhonour are imaginary, yct there is a 
Reality in Shame, as it fignifies a Paffion, that 
has its proper Symptons, over-rules our Rea- 
fon, and requires as much {Labour and Seif- 
denial to be fubdued, as any of the reft; and 

-fince the moft important Aétions of Life often 
are regulated according to the Influence this 

_Paitics has upon us, a thorough Underftand- 

“dag of it muft help to illuftrate the Notions 
the World has of Honour and Ignominy. I 
fhall therefore defcribe it at large. 
~ Firft, to define the Paffion of Shame, I think 

- “it may be call’d 4 forrowful Refleétion on our 
own Unworthinefi, proceeding from an Appre- 

E 3 henfion 
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benfion that others either do, or might, if they, 
knew all, defervedly defpife us. The only Ob- 
jection of weight that can he rais’d againft this 
Definition is, that innocent Virgins are often 
afham’d, and blufh when they are guilty of 
no Crime, and can give no manner of Reafon - 
for chis Frailty: And that Men are often a- 
fham’d for others, for, or with whom, they 
-have neither Friendthip or Affinity, and con- 
fequently that there may be a thoufand Inftan- 
ces of Shame given, to which the Words of 
the Definition are not applicable. To anfwer 
this, I would have it firft confider’d, that the 
Modefty of Women is the Refult of Cuftom 
and Education, by which all unfafhionable 
Denudations and filthy Expreffions are ren- 
der’d frightful and abominable to them, and 
that notwithftanding this, the moft Virtuous 
Young Woman alive will often, in {pite of 
her Teeth, have Thoughts and confus’d Ideas 
of Things arife in her Imagination, which 
fhe would not reveal to fome People for a 
Thoufand Worlds: Then, I fay, that when. 
obfcene Words are fpoken in the prefence- 
of an unexperienc’d Virgin, the is afratd that 
fome Body will reckon her to undér@and 
what they mean, and confequently that fhe” 
underftands this, and that, and feveral things 
which fhe defires to be thought ignorant of. 
The reflecting on this, and that Thoughts ar= 
forming to her Difadvantage, brings upon her 
that Paffion which we call Shame: and whar- ° 
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ever can fling her, tho’ never fo remote from 
Lewdnefs, upon that Set of Thoughts I: hin- 
ted, and which fhe thinks Criminal, will have 
the fame Effect, efpecially before Men, as long 

as her Modefty latts. 
~. Fo try the Truth of this, let them talk as 
much Bawdy as they pleafe in the Room next 
to the fame Virtuous Young Woman, where 
fhe is fure that fhe is undifcover’d, and fhe 
will hear, if not hearken to it, without bluthing 
at all, becaufe then fhe looks upon herfelf as 
no Party concern’d; and if the Difcourfe 
fhould ftain her Cheeks with red, whatever 
her Innocence may imagin, it is certain that 
what occafions her Colour is a Paffion not 
_—~half fo mortifying as that of Shame ; but if in 
the fame Place fhe hears fomething faid of her 
felf that muft tend to her Difgrace, or any 
thing is named, of which fhe is fecretly Guilty, 
then ’tis Ten to One but fhe’ll be afhamed and 
blufh, tho’ no Body fees her ;_ becaufe the has 
~ rcom to fear, that fhe is, or, if all was known, 

. Should be thought of Contemptibly. 

~~», That we are often afham’d, and bluth for 
others, which was the fecond part of the Ob- 
jectga, is nothing elfe but that fometimes we 
““Uahake the Cafe of others too nearly our own; 
fo People thriek out when they fee others in 
danger: Whilft we are refleting with too 
gnuch earneft on the effect which fuch a blame- 
“wable Action, if ic was ours, would produce in 
us, the Spirits, and confequently the Blood, are 
E infenfibly 
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infenfibly moved after the fame manner, as, . 
if the Aétion was our own, and fo the fame 
Symptoms muft appear. 

The Shame that raw, ignorant, and ill-bred 
People, tho’ feemingly without a Caufe, difco- 
ver before their Betters, is always accompani-_.- 
ed with, and proceeds from a Confcioufnefs 
of their Weaknefs and Inabilities; and the 
moft modeft Man, how Virtuous, Knowing 
and Accomplifh’d fcever he mightbe, was never 
yet afham’d without fome Guilt or Diffidence. 
Such as out of Rufticity, and want of Edu- 
cation are unreafonably fubjeé&t to, and at e- 
very turn overcome by this Paffion, we call 
bafhful ; and thofe who out of difrefpe@ to 
others, and a fulfe Opinion of their own Suf 
ficiency, have learn’d not to be affected with 
it, when they fhould be, are call’d Impudent 
or Shametefs. What ftrange Contradiétions 
Man is made of! The Reverfe of Shame is 
Pride, (jee Remark M.) yet no Body can be 
touch’d with the firft, thar never felt any - 
thing of the lattes; for that we have fuch an - 
extraordinary Concern in what others a 
of us, can proceed from nothing but the va 
Ejteem we have for our felves. ~ 

That thefe two Paffions, in which the Seeds>*- 
of moft Virtues are contained, are Realities ia 
our Frame, and not imaginary Qualities, is de- 
monftrable from the plain and different Effects, 
that in ipite of our Reafon are produced in usw 
as (con as we are affected with either, 
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When 
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When a Man is overwhelm’d wich Shame, * 
he obferves a finking of the Spirits ; the Heart 
feels cold and eondenfed, and the Blood 

aflies from it to the Circumference of the Bo- 
dy ; the Face glows, the Neck and Part of 
~—the Breaft partake of the F ire: He is heavy 
as Lead; the Head is hung down, and the 
Eyes through a Mitt of Confufion are fix’d 
on the Ground: No Injuries can move him; 
he is weary of his Being, and heartily wifthes 
he could make himfelf invifible: But when, 
gratifying his Vanity, he exults in his Pride, 
he difcovers quite contrary Symptoms ; His 
Spirits fwell and fan the Arterial Blood 3a 
more than ordinary Warmth ftrengthens and 
~sdilates the Heart 3 the Extremities are cool ; 
he feels light to himfelf, and imagines he 
could tread on Air; his Head is held up, his 
Eyes roll’d about with Sprightlinefs; he rejoi- 
ces at his Being, is prone to Anger, and would 
be glad that all the World could take Norice 

- of him. 
._ It is incredible how neceflary an Ingredient 
-Shame is to make us fociable ; it is a Frailty 
in our Nature; all the World, whenever it 
affects them, fubmit to it with Regret, and 
““HWOuld prevene ic if they could; yet the 
Fappinets of Converfation depends upon ir, 
and no Society could be polifh’d, if the Ge- 
gerality of Mankind were not fibjeG to ie, 
‘wAs therefore the Senfe of Shame is trouble. 
fome, and all Creatures are ever labouring for 
their 
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their own Defence, it is probable, that Man ; 
ftriving to avoid this Uneafinefs would in a 
great meafure conquer his Shame by that he 
was grown up; but this would be detrimen-. 
tal to the Society, and therefore from his In- 
fancy throughout his Education, we erideaz_- 
vour to increafe inftead of lefiening or de- 
ftroying this Senfe of Shame; and the only 
Remedy prefcrib’d, is a ftri€t Obfervance of 
certain Rules to avoid thofe Things that 
might bring this troublefome Senfe of Shame 
upon him. But as to rid or cure him of it, 
the Politician would fooner take away his Life. 
The Rules I fpeak of confift in a dextrous 
Management of our felves, a ftifling of our 
Appetites, and hiding the real Sentiments of&~ 
our Hearts before others. Thofe who are 
not inftructed in thefe Rules long before 
they come to Years of Maturity, feldom 
make any Progrefs in them afterwards. To 
acquire and bring to Perfection the Accom- 
plifhment I hint at, nothing is more affifting - 
than Pride and ‘good Senfe. The Greedi-‘ 
nefs we have after the Efteem of others, and _ 
the Raptures we enjoy in the Thoughts of 
being liked, and perhaps admired, are-Eqti- 
valents that over-pay the Conqueft of @é*- 
ftrongeft Paffions, and confequently keep ts . 
at a great Diftance from all fuch Words or 
Adtions that can bring Shame upon us. The 
Paflions we chiefly ought to hide for. this4 
Happinets and Embelifhment of the Society » 
are 
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“are Luft, Pride, and SelfifhnefS; therefore 
the Word Modefty has three different Ac- 
ceptations, that vary with the Paffions it con- 
Gals, 

“ As to the firft, I mean that Branch of Mo- 
~defty, that has a general Pretenfion to Chafti- 
.ty for its Obje&, it confifts in a fincere and 
painful Endeavour, with al] our Faculties to 
ftifle and conceal before others that Inclinati- 
on which Nature has given us to propagate 
our Species. The Leffons of it, like thofe 
of Grammar, are taught us long before we 
have occafion for, or underftand the Ufeful- 
nefs of them; for this Reafon Children often 
are afhamed, and bluth out of Modefty, be- 
fore the Impulfe of Nature I hint at makes 
any Impreffion upon them. A Girl who is 
modeftly educated, may, before fhe is two 
Years old, begin to obferve how careful the 
Women, the converfes with, are of covering 
themfelves before Men ; and the fame Cauti- 
on being inculcated to her by Precept, as 
iwell as Example, it is very probable that at 

“Six fhe’ll be athamed of fhewing her Leg, 
without knowing any Reafon why fuch an 

A& is blameable, or what the Tendency of 

To be modeft, we ought in the firft place 

to avoid all unfathionable Denudations: A 
Woman is not to be found fault with for go- 

‘ing with her Neck bare, if the Cuftom of the 
Country allows of it; and when the Mode 

orders 
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orders the Stays to be cut very low, a bloom-, 
ing Virgin may, without Fear of rational 
Cenfure, thew all the World; 


ie 
How firm ber pouting Breafts, that white as 
Snow ae) 


On th ample Cheft at mighty difance grow. 


But to fuffer her Ancle to be feen, where it 
is the Fafhion for Women to hide their very 
Feet, is a Breach of Modetty ; and the is im- 
pudent, who thews half her Face in a Coun- 
try where Decency bids her to be veil’d. In 
the fecond, our Language muft be chajfte, 
and not only free, but remote from Ob{ceni. 
ties, that is, whatever belongs to the Multi 
plication of our Species is not to be fpoke of, 
and the leaft Word or Expreffion, that tho’ 
at a great Diftance has any relation to that 
Performance, ought never to come from our 
Lips. ‘Fhirdly, all Poftures and Motions 
that can any ways fully the Imagination, that 
is, put us in mind of what I have call’d Ob-‘ 
{cenities, are to be forbore with great Cautiopy -- 
A young Woman moreover, that would 
be thought well-bred, ought to be ciscurh- 
{pect before Men in all her Behaviour, aad 
never known to receive from, much lefs fo 
befiow Favours upon them, unlefs the great 
Age of the Man, ‘near Confanguinity, or a 
vail Superiority on either Side plead her Ex 
cuie. A young Lady of refin’d Education * = 
keeps 
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, keeps’a ftri€t Guard over her Looks, as well 
as Actions, and in her Eyes we may reada Con- 
fcioufnefs that the has a Treafure about her, 

snot out of Danger of being loft, and which 
yet fhe is refolv’d not to part with at ‘any 

Terms. Thoufand Satyrs have been made a- 

s~ .gainit Prudes, and as many Encomiums to 
extol the carele{s Graces, and negligent Air 
of virtuous Beauty. But the wifer fort of Man- 
kind are well affured, that the free and open 
Countenance of the Smiling Fair, is more invit- 
ing,and yields greater Hopesto the Seducer,than 
the ever-watchful Look of a forbidding Eye. 
This fri Refervednefs is to be comply’d 
with by all young Women, ef; ecially Virgins, 
# they value the Efteem of the Polite and 
knowing World; Men may take greater Li- 
berty, becaufe in them the Appetite is more 
violent and ungovernable. Had equal Harfh- 
nefs of Difcipline been impofed upon both, 
neither of them could have made the firft 
Advances, and Propagation muft have ftood 
iftill among all the Fathionable People: which 
2eing far from the Politician’s Aim, it was 
advifable to eafe and indulge the Sex that fut. 

. fed moft by the Severity, and make the 

” Rosés abate of their Rigour, where the Pafi- 
on was the ftrongeft, and the Burthen of a 
ftrict Reftraint would have been the moft in- 
talerable. 

~ For this Reafon, the Man is allow’d openly 
to profels the Veneration and great Efteem 

he 
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he has for Women, and thew Sreater ‘Satif- , 
faction, more Mirth and Gaiety in their Com- 
pany, than he is ufed to do out of it He 
may not only be complaifant and ferviceable- 
to them on all Occafions, but it is reckon’a 
his Dury to protect and defend them. He ‘may 
praife the good Qualities they are poffefs’d of, |. 
and extol their Merit with as many Exagge- 
rations as his Invention will let him, and are 
confiftent with good Senfe. He may talk of 
Love, he may figh and complain of the Ri- 
gours of the Fair, and what his Tongue muft 
not utter he has the Privilege to fpeak with 
his Eyes, and in that Language to fay what 
he pleafes ; fo it be done with Decency, and 
fhort abrupted Glances: But too clofely to—~ 
purfue a Woman, and faften upon her with 
one’s Eyes, is counted very unmannerly ; 
the Reafon is plain, it makes her uneafy, 
and, if the be not fufficiently fortify'd by 
Art and Diffimulation, often throws her into 
vifible Diforders. As the Eyes are the Win- - 
dows of the Soul, fo this ftaring Impudence/ 
flings a raw, unexperienc’d Woman into pa-- 
nick Fears, that fhe may be feen through; 
and that the Man will difcover, or thas al- 
ready betray’d, what paffes within her sic 
keeps her on a perpetual.Rack, that cori- 
mands her to reveal her fecret Withes, and 
feems defign’d to extort from her the graped 
Truth, which Modefty bids her with all her 
Faculties to deny. . 
The 


e 
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TR Multitude will hardly believe the ex. 


ceffive force of Education, and in the diffe- 


. Fence of Modefty between Men and Women 
—Aatcribe that to Nature, which is altogether ow- 


ig: to early Inftrudtion : Mii is {carce three 
Years old, but the. is fpoke to every Day to 


. Aide her Leg, and rebuk’d in good Earneft 


"n 
re 
C 


‘ 


if the thews it ; whilf Lisr/o Mafter at the 
fame Age is bid ‘to take up his Coats, and ifs 
like a Man. Its Shame and Education that 
contain the Seeds of all Politenefs, and he that 
has neither, and offers to {peak the Truth of 
his Heart, and what he feels within, is the 
moft contemptible Creature upon Earth, tho’ 
he committed no other Fault. Ifa Man thould 
tell a Woman, that he could like no body fo 
well to propagate his Species upon, as her felf, 
and that he found a violent Defire that Mo- 
ment to go about ir, and accordingly offer’d 
to lay hold of her for that purpofe ; the Con- 
fequence would be, that he would be call’d a 
Brute, the Woman would runaway, and him- 
felf never be admitted in any civil Conipany. 
There is no body that has any Senfe of Shame, 
but would conquer the ftrongeft Paffion ra- 
ther than be fo fere’d. But a Man need not 
conquer his Paffions, ir is fufficient that he 
conceals them. Virtue bids us fubdue, buc 
geod Breeding only Tequires we fhould hide 
our Appetites, A fathionable Gentleman 
‘nay have as violent an Inclination to a 
Woman as the brutith Fellow; but then he 
behaves 
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behaves himéfelf quite otherwife ; he firft ad-, 
drefles the Lady’s Father, and demoz‘trates 

his Ability {plendidly to maintain his Daugh- 

ter ; upon this he is admitted into her Com 

pany, where, by Flattery, Submiffion, Pre 

fents, and Affiduity, he endeavours to. pre- 

cure her Liking to his Perfon, vchich if ‘he, 
can compa(s, the Lady in a little while refigns 

her felf to him before Witnefles in a moft fo- 

lemn manner; at Night the go to Bed toge- 

ther, where the moft referv’d Virgin very 

tamely fuffers him to do what he pleafes, and 

the upfhot is, that he obtains what he wanted 

without having ever ask’d for it. 

The next Day they receive Vifits, and no - 
body laughs at them, or fpeaks a Word of 
whet they have been doing. As to the young 
Couple themfelves, they take no more Notice 
of one another, I fpeak of well-bred People, 
than they did the Day before; they eat and 
drink, divert themfelves as ufually, and having 
done nothing to be afham’d of, are look’d up- 
on as, what in reality they may be, the moft 
modeft People upon Earth. “What I mean 
by this, is to demonftrate, that by being well 
bred, we fuffer no Abridgment in our fenftial . 
Pleafures, but only labour for our mutual. ap- 
pinefs, and affift each other in the luxuridus 
Enjoyment of all worldly Comforts. The fine 
Gentleman I fpoke of, need not practife any 
greater Self-Denial than the Savage, and+ 
the latter acted more according to the Laws 


of, . 
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“OF Nature and Sincerity than the firft. The 
Matrtiit gratifies his Appetites after the man- 
ner the Cuftom of the Country allows of, has 

xo Cenfure to feat. If he is hotter than Goats 

; @Bulls, as foon as the Ceremony is over let 
‘tnt face and fatigue himfelf with Joy and Ec- 

| feGe3 ofPleafure, raife and indulge his Appe- 
tites by turns jas extravagantly as his Strength 
and Manhood’ will give him leave, he may 
with fafery lau2" at the Wife Men that fhould 
reprove him: all the Women and above Nine 
in Ten of the Men are of his fide; nay he has 
the Liberty of valuing himfelf upon the Fury 
of his unbridled Paffion, and the more he 
wallows in Luft and ftrains every Faculty to 
be abandondly voluptuous, the fooner he fhalt 
have the Good Will and gain the Affection of 
the Women, not the Young, Vain and Lafci- 
vious only, but the Prudent, Grave and moft 
Sober Matrons. 

Becaufe Impudence is a Vice, it does not 
follow that Modefty is a Virtue; it is built up- 
on Shame, a Paffion in our ‘Nature, and may 
be either Good or Bad according to the Acti- 
ons perform’d from that Motive. Shame may 
hinder a Proitius-~for yielding to a Man 
before Company, and the fame Shame may 
caufe a Bafhful good-nacur’d Creature, that 
has been overcome by Frailty, to make away 
eth her Infant. Paffions may do Good by 
chance, but there can be no Merit but in the 


Conqueft of them. 
Was 
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Was there Virtue in Modefty, it world be” 
of the fame force in the Dark as ic %s 3 the’ 
Light, which it is not. This the Men of 
Pleafure know very well, who never troubl: 
their Heads with a Woman’s Virtue fo L 
can but conquer her Modefty ; Seducers d,s 
fore don’t make their Attacks at, Mesu-dey, 
but cut their Trenches at Night. 


Ila verecundis lux eft prebeng’: puellis, 
Qua timidus latebras fperat habere pudor. 


People of Subftance may Sin without being 
expos’d for their ftolen Pleafure; but Servants 
and the Poorer fort of Women have feldom 
an Opportunity of cencealing a Big Belly, o- 
at leaft the Confequences of it. It is poffible 
that an unfortunate Girl of good Parentage 
may be left deftitute, and know no Shift for 
a Livelihood than to become a Nurfery, or a 
Chambermaid: She may be Diligent, Faith. 
ful and Obliging, have abundance of Mode- 
fly, and if you will, be Religious: She may 
reiift Temptations, and preferve her Chattity 
for Years together, and yet at laft meet with 
an unhappy Momene ': --bicn “the gives up + 
her Honour to a Powerful Deceiver, who'af- ~ 
terwards neglects her. If fhe proves with 
Child, her Sorrows are unfpeakable, and the 
can’t be reconcil’d with the Wretchednefs af 
her Condition ; the fear of Shame attacks her 
fo lively, that every Thought diftracts hers 

A 
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All the Family the lives in have a great opini- 
“om of de? Virtue; and her laft Miftrefs took her 
for a Saint. How will her Enemies, that envi- 
"ed, her Character, reioyce! how will her Rela- 
‘als deteft her! The more modeft the is now, 
anaxhe more violently the dread of coming 
ta,Sha.redyarries her away, the more Wicked 
and more Crud her Refolutions will be, either 
againft her felf br what the bears. 
. It is common: imagined, that fhe who can 
deftroy her Child; her own Flefh and Blood, 
muft have a vaft ftock of Barbarity, and be 
a Savage Monfter, different from other Wo- 
men ; but this is likewife a miftake, which 
we commit for want of underftanding Nature 
and the force of Paffions. The fame Woman 
that Murders her Baftard in the moft execra- 
ble manner, if fhe is Married afterwards, may 
take care of, cherifh and feel all the tender- 
ne({s for her Infant that the fondeft Mother can 
be capable of. All Mothers naturally love 
their Children : but as this is a Paffion, and 
all Paffions center in Self-Love, fo it may be 
fubdued by any Superior Paffion, to footh 
that fame SelfLove, which if nothing had 
interven’d, Woutd-~e-bid her fondle her 
. * Qnipring. Common Whores, whom all the 
World knows to be fuch, hardly ever de- 
~froy their Children ; nay even thofe who af- 
«ft atr-Robberies and Murders feldom are 
vuilty of this Crime; not becaufe they are lefs 
‘uel or more Virtuous, but becaufe they 
on F2 have 
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have loft their Modefty to a greater agree, 
and the fear of Shame makes hardly~s.7, aa 
preffion upon them. 

Our Love to what never was withii. pt 
reach of our Senfes is but poor and inconfwig, 
rable, and therefore Women have nc Nafusal 
Love to what they bear; their AfigGiaadLegips 
after the Birth: what they fees before is the 
refult of Reafon, Education, an { the Thoughts 
of Duty. Even when Childy:n firft are Born 
the Mother’s Love is but wak, and encreafes 
with theSenfibility of the Child, and grows up 
toa prodigious height, when by figns it begins 
to exprefs his Sorrows and Joys, makes his 
Wants known, and difcovers his Love to no- 
velty and the multiplicity of his Defires. What 
Labours and Hazards have not Women un- 
dergone to maintain and fave their Children, 
what force and fortitude beyond their Sex have 
they not fhewn in their Behalf! but the vileft 
Women have exerted themfelves on this head 
as violently as the beft. All are prompted tc 
it by a natural Drift and Inclination, without 
any Confideration of the Injury or Benefit the 
Society receives from it. There is no Meric 
in pleafing our felves; and, ghe—wpry Offspriiys : 
is often irreparably ruin’d by the excefe” 
Fondnefs of Parents: for tho’ Infants for twa- 
or three Years may be the better for this in-- 
dulging Care of Mothers, yet afterwards, Je 
not moderated, it may totally Spoil thein, ang 
many it has brought to the Gallows, 4 
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x If the Reader thinks I have been too tedi- 
osvithat Branch of Modefty, by the help 
of which we endeavour to appear Chafte, I 

"-{hgll make him amends in the Brevicy with 
wk?ch I defign to treat of the remaining 

- part; by which we would make otliers, be- 
: _the~the Efteem we have for them 
“exceeds the Value we have for our felves, 
and that we Khve no Difregard fo great to 
any Intereft as ‘ve have to our own, This 
Jaudible quality is commonly known by the 
name of Manners and Good Breeding, and 
confifts in a Fafhionable Habit, acquir’d by 
Precept and Example, of flattering the Pride 
and Selfithnefs of others, and concealing our 
own with Judgment and Dexterity. This muft 
be only underftood of our Commerce with 
our Equals and Superiors, and whilft we 
are in Peace and Amity with them; for our 
Complaifancy muft never interfere with the 
Rules of Honour, nor the Homage that is 
ue to us from Servants and others that de~ 
pend upon us. 

Wich this Caution, I believe, that the 
‘Definition will quadrate with every thing 
- ‘that can be akcattas a piece or an 
-exSiiple of either Good Breeding or Ill 
“Manners; and it will be very difficult 
throughout the various Accidents of Hu- 

miir-tife and Converfation to find out an 
nftance of Modefty or Impudence that is not 
»mprehended in, and illuftrated by it, in 
Pass 3 a. 


ory 
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all Countries and in all Ages. A Mian-thai? 
asks confiderable Favours of one wh. 33 0 
Stranger to him, without confideration, is 
call’d Impudent, becaufe he fhews openly 
his Selfithnefs without having any regar¢. te 
the Seifithnefs of the other. We may.fee 
in iv Hkewife the Reafon why a Max ough> 
to fpeak of his Wife and Cbhdren, and é- 
very thing chat is dear to him, as iparing as is 
poifible, and hardly ever of ’mfelf, efpecial- 
ly in Commendation of thém. A well-bred 
Man may be defirous, and even greedy af- 
ter Praife and the Efteem of others, but to 
be prais’d to his Face offends his Modefty: the 
reafon is this; all Human Creatures, before 
they are yet polifh’d, receive an extraordi- 
nary Pleafure in hearing themfelves prais’d: 
this we are all con{cious of, and therefore 
wken we fee a Man openly enjoy and. feaft 
on this Delight, in which we ‘ave no thare, 
it roufes our Selfifhnefs, and immediately we 
begin to Envy and Hate him. For this rea: 
fon the well-bred Man conceals his Joy, 
and utterly denies that he feels any, and by 
this means confulting and foothing our Sel-_ ~ 
fifhnefs, he averts thas, Fovy and Hatréa,. 4 
which otherwife he would ‘have juniyte 
fear. When from our Childhood we ob-- 
ferve how thofe are ridicul’d wha calmly, — 
can hear their own Praifes, it is pofkblehen: 
we may fo ftrenuoufly endeavour to avoided. 
that Pleafure, that in traét of time we gro 
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“Gnea%yac the approach of it: but this is nor 
gllgy Yea the Dictates of Nature, but warp- 
ing her by Education and Cuftom ; for if the 
generality of Mankind took no delighr in be- 
«fepprais'd, there could be no Modefty in re- 
fans g to hear it. 

‘.,,Taesan of Manners picks not the befl but 

‘rather takes vye worft out of the Dith, and 
gets of every tning, unlefs ic be forc’'d upon 
him, always t¢ moft indifferent Share. By 
this Civility the beft remains for others, which 
being a Compliment to all that are prefent, 
every Body is pleas’d with it: The more they 
love themielves_the more they are forc’d to 
approve of his Behaviour, and Gratitude ftep- 
ping in, they are oblig’d almoft whether they 
will or not, to think favourably of him. Af- 

ter this manner it is that the well-bred Man 
infinuates himfelf in the efteem of all the Com- 
panies he comes in, and if he gets nothing elfe 
by it, the Pleafure he receives in reflecting on 
che Applaufe which he knows is fecretly gi- 
ven him, is to a Proud Man more than an E- 
quivalent for his former Self-denial, and over~ 
pays to Self-love with Intereft, the lofs it fu- 
iain’d in hie-Cognnlaifance to others. 


iF there are Seven or Eight Apples or Peaches 
~~ among Six People of Ceremony, that are pretty 
near equal, he who is prevail’d upon to chule 
ar¢, will take that, which, if there be any con- 
fiderable difference, 2 Child would know to be 
the worlt; this he does to infinuate, that he 

F 4 looks 
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looks upon thofe he is with to be ef faper 
rior Merit, ard that there isnot ope:.¢hom 
he withes not better to than he does to him- 
felf. ’Tis Cuitom and a general Practice that 
makes this Mozith Decejt familiar to us, ae 
out being fhock’d at the Abfurdity of it/jer 
if Peojiie had been ufed to {peak from the Sin- 
cerity of their Hearts, and a@i7according vous 
the natural Seniments they felt within, ’till 
they were Three or Four and Twenty, it 
would be impoffible for them to affift at this 
Comedy of Manners, without either loud 
Laughter or Indignation; and yet it is certain, 
that fuch Behaviour makes us more tolerable 
co one another than we could be otherwife. 

It is very Advantageous to the Knowledge 
of our felves, to be able well to diftinguith 
between gocd Qualities and Virtues. The 
Bond of Society exacts from every Member a 
certain Regard for others, which the Higheft 
is not exer.pt from in the prefence of the 
Meaneft even in an Empire: but when we are 
by our felves, and fo far remov'd from Com- 
pany as to be bevond the Reach of their Sen- 
tes, the Words Modefty and Impudence lofe 
their meaning; a Pexfon may,beWicked, ber) 
he cannot be Immodeft whilft he is alonepegd- 
no Thought can be Impudent that never__ 
was communicated to another, A Man of 
Txalted Pride may fo hide it, that st 
Pody thall be able to difcover that he has- 
anv; and yet receive greater Satisfactior’ 


fron 
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* groin’ tat Paffion than another, who indulges 
shim!2¢-in the Declaration of it before all the 
World. Good Manners have nothing to do 
with Virtue or Religion; inftead of extin- 
<@eithing, they rather inflame the Paffions, 
‘Its Man of Senfe and Education never ex- 
silts sagre.in his Pride than when he “hides it 
with the grigteft dexterity; and in feafting 
on the Applavfe which he is fure all good 
Judges will pay, to his Behaviour, he enjoys a 
Plezfure altogeuser unknown to the Short- 
fighted, furly Alderman, that fhews his Haugh- 
tinefs glaringly in his Face, pulls off his Hat 
to no Body, and hardly deigns to fpeak to an 
Inferior. 

A Man may carefully avoid every thing 
that in the Eye of the World is efteem’d to 
be the refult of Pride, without mortifying 
himfelf, or making the leaft conqueft of his 
Paffion. It is poffible that he only facrifices 
the infipid outward Part of his Pride, which 
none but filly Ignorant People take delight in, 
to that part we all feel withjn, and which the 
Men of the higheft Spirit and moft exalted Ge- 
nius feed on with fo much ecftafy in filence. The 

. eride of. " Geeatand.Polite Men is no where 
avere- confpicuous than in the Debates about 
..Weremony and Precedency, where they have 
an Opportunity of giving their Vices the ap- 
pearance of Virtues, and can make the World 
betieve that it is their Care, their Tendernefs 
for the Dignity of their Office, or the Ho~ 
nour 
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nour of their Mafters, what is the wiih oT 
their own perfonal Pride and Vanity. This 
is moft manifeit in all Negotiations of Am- 
baffadors and Plenipotentiaries, and mutt be 
known by all that obferve what is tranfacted at. 
publick Treaties, and it will ever be true, fhat 
Men of the beft Tafte have no Relifain heir. 
Pride as long as any Mortal can4ind out that - 
they are Proud. it 





(D.) For there was not a Bee but would 
Get more, I won't fay, than he Should ; 
But than, &c. 


Page 7. Line rg. 
T HE vaft Efteem we have of our felves, 


an tae fmall Value we have for others, 
make us all very unfair Juiges in our own 
Cafes. Few Mea-cor he sarfwaded that they 
get too much by thofe chey fell to, how Ex- 
traordinary fcever their Gains are, when at 
the tame time there .s hardly p Prafit fo incom 
fiderable, but they'll grudge it to thofehg 
buy from; for this reafon the Smallnefs of the_ 
Seller's Advantage being the greateft perfwafive 
to the Buyer, Tradefmen are generally fore’d to. 
tell Lyes in their own Defence, and invent a i 
thoufand improbable Stories, rather than difco- 


ven. 
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_ ver what they really get by their Commodities. 
Ssme Cl Standers indeed that pretend to 
more Honefty, (or what is more rely, have 
mgre Pride) than their Neighivours, are ufed 
ta Drake but few Words with their Cuftomers, 
-. and\efufe to fell at a lower price than what 
“they adv at firft. But thefe are commonly 
Cunning Foxer that are above the World, and 
know that tho: who have Money, get often 
more by being furly, than others by being o- 
bliging- The Valgar imagine they can find 
more Sincerity in the fower Lcoks of a grave 
old Fellow, than there appears in the fub- 
miffive Air and inviting Complacency of a 
Xoone Beginner. But this is a grand Miftake 5 
and if they are Mercers, Drapers, or others, 
that have many forts of the fame Commodi- 
ty, you may foon be fatisfied ; look upon 
their Goods and you'll find each of them 
have their private Marks, which is a certain 
Sign that both are oly careful in conceal~ 
“ng the prime Coft of whar they fell, 
: t 





(E) 





SEREISOSE 
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(E,) ——— As your Gamefters do, é 
. = 
Who, tho at fair Play, né er will ovwp—- 


Before the Lofers what they ve. wen” 
Page 7. Line 1¢. 


Ts being a general Pfactice which no 
Body can be ignorant of that has ever 
feen any Play, there mutt be fomething in 
the Make of Man that is the occafion of it: 
But _as the fearching into this will feem very 
trifling to nany, I defire the Reader to skip 
this Remark, ‘unlefs he be in perfect good 
Humour, and has nothing at all to do. 

That Gamefters generally endeavour to 
conceal their Gains betore the Lofers, feems 
to me to proceed fram a mixture of Gra- 
titude, Pity and Self-Prefervation. All Men 
are naturally grateful whilft they receive a 
Benefit, and what they fay or do, whilft it 
affects and feels warm about them, is real, 
and comes from the Heart; but when that fe 
over, the returns we make generally prét@ed~< 
from Virtue, good Manners, Reafon, and- 
the Thoughts of Duty, but not from Gra 
tude, which is a Motive of the Inclination, 
If we confider, how tyrannically the immo- 
derate Love we bear to our felves, obliges 

WS 
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“ys to efteem every body that with or with- 
at defign aéts in our favour, and how often 
we extend our Affection to things inanimate, 
- when we imagine them to contribute to our 
present Advantage: If I fay, we confider 
this; it will not be difficult to find out which 
way yr being pleafed with thofe’ whofe 
"Money we wip is owing to a Principle of 
Gratitude. The next Motive is our Pity, 
which proceeds from our confcioufnefs of 
the Vexation there is in lofing ; and as we 
love the Efteem of every body, we are a- 
fraid of forfeiting theirs by being the Caufe 
of their Lofs. Laftly, we apprehend their 
Envy, and fo Self-Prefervation makes that 
we ftrive to extenuate firft the Obligation, 
then the Reafon why we ought to Pity, in 
hopes that we fhall have lefs of their Iil-will 
and Envy. When the Paffions fhew them- 
felves in their full Strength, they are known 
by every body : When a Man in Power gives 
a great Place to one that did him a {mall 
kindnefs in his Youth, we gall it Gratitude: 
When a Woman howls and wrings her Hands 
_ at the lofs of her Child, the prevalent Paffion - 
is Grief ; and the UneaGnefs we feel at the 
fight oF great Misfortunes, as a Man’s break- 
~.dng his Legs or dafhing his Brains out, is 
every where call’d Pity. But the gentle 
ftroaks, the flight touches of the Paffions, are 

generally overlook’d or miftaken. 


4 _ ‘Te 
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To prove my Affertion, we have but to ob- ” 
ferve what generally pafles between the We 
ner and the Lofer, The firft is always Com- 
plaifant, and if the other will but keep his - 
‘Temper, more than ordinarily obliging ;“he 
is ever ready to humow the Lor, jan. 
willing to rectify his Miftakes with PreCautic 
on; and the Height of good Manners. The’ 
Lofer is uneafy, captious, morofe, and per- 
haps Swears and Storms ; yet as long as he 
fays or does nothing defignedly affronting, 
the Winner takes all in good part, without 
offending, difturbing, or contradicting him. 
Lofers, fays the Proverb, muf? have leave to 
rail: All which fhews, that the Lofer is 
thought in the Right to complain, and for 
that very Reafon pity’d. That we are afraid 
of the Lofer’s Ill-will is plain from our be- 
ing confcious that we are difpleafed with thofe 
we lofe to, and Envy we always dread when 
we think our felves happier than others: From 
whence it follows, that when the Winner en- 
deavours to conezal his Gains, his defign is 
to avert the Mifchiefs he apprehends, and this 
is Self-Prefervation ; the Cares of which con- ; 
unue to affect us as bong as the Matives that. 
firft produced them remain. ea Pe 
Buta Month, a Week, or perhaps a much ~ 
fhorter time after, when the Thoughts of the 
Obligation, and confequently the Winner’s 
Gratitude are worn off, when the Lofer has 
recover’d his Temper, laughs at his Lofs, 
and 
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-. and the Reafon of the Winner’s Pity ceafes ; 
- when the Winner’s apprehenfion of drawing 
_ upon him the Ill-will and Envy of the Lor 
“is gone; that is to fay, as foon as all the Pat 
_ fiore are over, and the Cares of Self-Prefer- 
* yatic. employ the Winner’s Thoughts no lon- 
er, he’tl not only make no fcruple of owning 
what he has won, but will, if his Vanity fteps 
in, likewife, with Pleafure, brag of, if not 
exaggerate his Gains. 
It is poffible, that when People play toge- 
_ ther who are at Enmity, and perhaps defi- 
rous of picking a Quarrel, or where Men 
‘playing for Trifles contend for Superiority of 
. Skill, and aim chiefly at the Glory of Con- 
queft, nothing fhall happen of what I have 
been talking of. Different Paffions oblige us 
to take different Meafures ; what I have faid 
I would have underftood of ordinary Play 
for Money, at which Men endeavour to get, 
and venture to lofe what they value: And e- 
ven here I know it will be objected by many, 
that tho’ they have been guilty of concealing 
their Gains, yet they never obferv’d thofe 
Paffions which I alledge as the Caufes of 
that Erajle:; which is tio wonder, becaufe 
- faw Men will give themfelves leifure, and 
*-fewer yet take the right Method of exami- 
ning themfelves as they fhould do. It is with 
the Paffions in Men as it is with Colours in 
Cloth: It is eafy to know a Red, a 
Green, a Blue, a Yellow, a Black, &c. in 
: as 
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as many different Places; but it muft be an - 
Artift that can unravel all the varicus £o- ' 
lours and their Proportibns, that make up the . 
Compound of a well-mix’d Cloth. In the’ 

fame manner may the Paffions be difcoser’d 

by every Body whilft they are diftinét, and a ° 
fingle one employs the whole Man ; but it i 

very difficult to trace every Motive of thofe 

Actions that are the Refult of a mixture of 

Paffions. 





(FE) And Virtue, who from Politicks 
Had learn'd a thoufand cunning Tricks, 
Was, by their happy Influence, 
Made Friends with Vice. —~ 


Page g. Line 13: 


ie may be faid, that Virtue is miade Friendg 
with Vice, when induftrious good People, 
who maintain their Families and bring up 
their Children handfomely, pay Taxes, and 
are ieveral ways ufeful Members of the Sg-- 
ciety, get a Livelihood by formxshine that , 
chiefly depends on, ot is very much infuerfe-t’. 
by the Vices of others, without being them= * 
felves guilty of, or acceflary to them, ony 
otherwife than by way of Trade, as a Drig- 
gift may be to Poyfoning, or a Sword-Curler 
to Blood-fhed. 
Thus - 


‘ 
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Thus the Merchant, that fends Corn or 
Cloth into Foreign Parts to purchafe Wines 
and Brandies, encourages the Growth or Ma- 
nufaétury of his own Country ; he is a Bene- 
factor to Navigation, encreafes the Cuftoms, 
and is many ways beneficial to the Publick; 


uyet it is not to be denied but that his great- 
“eft dependance is Lavifhnefi and Drunken- 


nefi: For if none were to drink Wine but- 
fuch only as ftand in need of it, nor any Bo- 
dy more than his Health, requir’d, that mul- 
titude of Wine-Merchants, Vintners, Coopers, 
&c. that make fuch a confiderable Shew in 
this flourifhing City, would be in a miferable 
Condition. The fame may be faid not on- 
ly of Card and Dice-makers, that are the im- 
mediate Minifters to a Legion of Vices; but 
that of Mercers, Upholfterers, Taylors, and 
many others, that would be ftarv’d in half a 
Year’s time, if Pride and Luxury were at 
once to be banifh’d the Nation, ; 





G : (G) The 
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(G.) The worft of all the Multitude 
Did fomething for the Common Good. 


Page 9. Line 17. 


THis 1 know will feem to be 2 ftrange 
Paradox to many; and I fhall be ask’d 
what Benefit the Publick receives from Thieves _ 
and Houfe-breakers. They are, ! own, very 
pernicious to Human Society, and every Go- 
vernment ought to take all imaginable Care 
to root out and deftroy them; yet if all Peo- 
ple were ftriétly honeft, and no body would 
meddle with or pry into any thing but his 
own, half the Smiths of the Nation would 
want Employment; and abundance of Work- 
manfthip (which now ferves for Ornament as 
well as Defence) is to be feen every where 
both in Town and Country, that would never 
have been thought of, but to fecure us againit 
the Attempts of Pilferers and Robbers. - 
If what I have faid be thought fer-feech’d, 
and my Affertion feems ftill a Paradox, -I dem 
fire the Reader to look upon the Confumption * 
of things, and he’ll find that the lazyeft and 
moft unactive, the profligate and moft mifchie- 
vous are all fore’d to do fomething for the com- 
mon good, and whilft their Mouths are not 
fow'd 
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fow'd wp, and they continue to wear agd o- 
therwifg deftroy what the Induftrious are daily 
employ’d about to make, fetch and procure, 
in {pight of their Teeth oblig’d to help main- . 
tain the Poor and the publick Charges. The 
‘Labour of Millions would foon be at an End, 
if there were not other Millions, as I fay ip 


the Fable, 











Employ d, 
To fee their ik ps deftroy'd, 


“Bex MerrZre not to be judg’d by the Con- 
fequences that may fucceed their Actions, but 
the Faéts themfelves, and the Motives which 
it fhall appear they acted from. Ifan ill-natur’d 
Mifer, who is almoft a Plumb, and {pends but 
Fifty Pounds a Year, tho’ he has no Relation 
to inherit his Wealth, fhould be Robb’d of 
Five Hundred or a Thoufand Guineas, it is 
certain thatas foon as this Money fhould come 
to Circulate, the Nation would be the better 
for the Robbery, and receive the fame and as 
real a Benefit from it, as iffan Archbifhop had 
left the fame Sum to thePublick ; yet Juttice 
andthe peace of the Society require that he or 

_ they who robb’d the Mifer fhould be hang’d, 
tho’ there were half a dozen of ’em concern’d, 

~. _ Thieves and Pick-pockets fteal for a Liveli- 

Hod, and either what they can get Honeftly 

is not fufficient to keep them, or elfe they 

hzve an averfion to conftant Working: they 
G2 want 
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want. to gratify their Senfes, have Victuals, 
Strong Drink, Lewd Women, and te be Idle 
when they pleafe. The Victualler, who enter- 
tains them and takes their Money, knowing 
which way they come at it, is very near as. 
great a Villain as his Guefts. But if he fleeces . 
them well, minds his Bufinefs and is a prudent 
Man, he may get Money and be punétual with 
them he deals with: The Trufty Out-Clerk, 
whofe chief aim is his Mafter’s Profit, fends 
him in what Beer he hati and takes care not 
to lofe his Cuftom; whilft the-Man’s Moner~ 
is good, he thinks it no Bufinefs of his “a €xa- 
mine whom he gets it-by. In the mean time 
the Wealthy Brewer, who leaves all the Ma- 
nagement to his Servants, knows nothing of 
the matter, but keeps his Coach, treats his 
Friends, and enjoys his Pleafure with eafe and 
a good Confcience, he gets an Eftate, builds 
“Houfes, and educates his Children in Plenty, 
without ever thinking on the Labour which 
Wretches perform, the Shifts Fools make, and 
the Tricks Knaver play to come at the Com- 
modity by the vait'Sale of which he amafles 
his great Riches. 

A Highwayman having met with a confide- 
rable Booty, gives a poor common Harlot, he - 
fancies, ten Pounds to New rig her from Top 
to Toc; is there a Spruce Mercer fo confcien= ~” 
tious that he will refufe to fell her a Thread 
Sattin, tho’ he knew who fhe was? She muft 
have Shoes and Stockings, Gloves, the Stay 


and 
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and Mafteau-maker, the Sempftrefs, the Lin- 
ntn-draper, all muft get fomething by her, 
and a hundred different Tradefmen dependent 
on thofe’ fhe laid her Money out with, may 
touch Part of it before a Month is at an end. 
‘The Generous Gentleman, in the mean time, 
“his Money being near fpent, ventur’d again 
on the Road, but the Second Day having 
committed a Robbery near Highgate, he was 
taken with one of his Accomplices, and the 
next Seffions both were condemn’d, and fuf- 
fer’d the Law. TheAVoney due on their 
~~ Cosuiction fire ttifee Country Fellows, on 
whont it was admirably well beftow’d. One 
was an Honeft Farmer, a Sober Pains-taking 
Man, but reduced by Misfortunes :. The Sum- 
mer before by the Mortality among the Cat- 
tle he had loft Six Cows out of Ten, and now 
his Landlord, to whom he ow’d Thirty Pounds, 
had {feiz'd on all his Stock. The other was 
a Day-Labourer, who ftruggl’d hard with the 
World, had a fick Wife at Home and feveral 
fmall Children to provide} for. The Third 
was a Gentleman’s Gardin#fr, who maintain’d 
his Father in Prifon, wh€re being Bound for 
a Neighbour he had lain for Twelve Pounds 
almoft a Year and a Half; this Act of Filial 

* Duty was the more meritorious, becaufe he had 
. for fome time been engaged toa young Woman 
Whote Parents lived in good Circumftances, 
but would nor give their Confent before 
gur Gardiner had Fifty Guineas of his own 
G3 ta 
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to fhew. They receiv’d above ¥ourfcore 
Pounds each, which extricated evd-y one’ of 
them out of the Difficulties they: labour'd . 
under, and made them in their Opinion the 
happieft People in the World. 

Nothing is more deftructive, either in 
regard to the Health or the Vigilance ar#i- 
Induftry of the Poor than the infamous Li- 
quor, the name of which, deriv’d from Ju- 
niper in Dutch, is now by frequent ufe and 


the Laconick Spirk of the Nation, from 
a word of middlingNLength fhrunk into_ 
Monofyllable, Intoxicat in, “shat_chctms 


the unattive, the defperate and crazy of 
either Sex, and makes the ftarving Sot be- — 
hold his Rags and Nakednefs with ftupid 
Indolence, or banter both in fenfelefs Laugh- 
ter, and more infipid Jefts; It is a fiery 
Lake that fets the Brain in Flame, burns 
up the Entrails, and fcorches every Part 
within; and at the fame time a Lethe of 
Oblivion, in which the Wretch immers’d 
drowns his moft' pinching Cares, and with 
bis Reafon all arsxious Reflection on Brats 
that cry for Food, Sard Winters Frofts, and 
horrid empty Home. ane 

In hot and aduft Tempers it makes Men . 
Quarrelfome, renders °em Brutes and Savages, 
fets em on to fight for nothing, and has of= 
ten been the Caufe of Murder. It has broke 
and deftroy’d the ftrongeft Conftitutions, 
thrown ’em into Confumptions, and been the 


fatal 
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fatal andy immediate occafion of Apoplexies, 
PhrenfieS and Sudden Death. But as thefe 
‘efter Mifchiefs happen but feldom, they might: 
be dverlgok’d and conniv’d at, but this can- 
i not be faid of the many Difeafes that are fa~ 
miliar to the Liquor, and which are daily 
and hourly produced by it; fuch'as Lofs of 
ppetice, Fevers, Black and Yellow Jaundice, 
Convulfions, Stone and Gravel, Dropfies, and 
Leucophlegmacies. 

Among the doating Admirers of this Li- 
quid Poifon, many of tht meaneft Rank, from 
“mincere AffeSion tothe Commodity it felf, 
bedisx Dealers in it, and take delight to 
help others to what they love themfelves, as 
Whores commence Bawds to make the Pro- 
fits of one Trade fubfervient to the Pleafures 
of the other. But as thefe Starvelings com- 
monly drink more than their Gains, they fel- 
dom by felling mend the wretchednefs of Con- 
dition’ they labour’d under whilft they were 
only Buyers. In the Fag-end and Out-skirts 


of the Town, and all Places of the vileft Re- 


fort, it’s fold in fome parg or other of almoft 
every Houfe, frequently j Cellars, and fome- 
times in the Garret. “The petty Traders in 
this Strgtan Comfort are fupply’d by others in 
fomewhat higher Station, that keep profeis’d 
Brandy Shops, and are as little to be envied as 

~ mehe former ; and among the middling People, I 
know nota more miferable Shift for a Liveli- 
hood than their Calling; whoever would thrive 
G4 in 
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in it muft in the firft place be of a watehful and 
fufpicious, as well as a bold and refoluze Tern- 
per, that he may not be impofed upon t yChees” 
and Sharpers, nor out-bully’d by the C atbs and 
Imprecations of Hackney Coachmenand Foot- _ 
Soldiers; in the fecond, he ought to be a dab- 
fter at grofs Jokes and loud Laughter, and have; 
all the winning Ways to allure Cuftomers and” 
draw out their Money, and be well vers’d in 
the low Jefts and Ralleries the Mob make ufe 
of to banter Prudence and Frugality. He muft 
be affable and obfequinus to the moft defpica- 
ble; always ready and Sigigyreelp a Be 
tor down with his Load, fhake Hanassh-a 
Basket-Woman, pull off his Hat to an Oyfter 
Wench, and be familiar with a Beggar ; with 
Patience and good Humour he mutt be able 
to endure the filthy Aétions and viler Lan- 
guage of nafty Drabs, and.the lewdeft Rake- 
hells, and without a Frown or the leaft A- 
verfion bear with all the Stench and Squal- 
lor, Noife and Impertinence that the utmoft 
Indigence, Lazingfs and Ebriety, can pro- 
duce in the moft. fhamelefs and abandon’d 
Vulgar. a 

‘Lhe vaft Number of the Shops I {peak of 
throughout the City and Suburbs, are .an 
aftonifhing Evidence of the many Seduccrs, 
thar in a Lawful Occupation are acceflary to 
the Introduction and Incseafe of all the Slotb;- 
Sorcifhnefs, Want and Mifery, which the Abufe 
of Strong Waters is the immediate Caufe of, to 


life : 
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e Mediocrity perhaps half a fcore 
«deal in the fame Commodity by 
w. », whilft among the Retailers, tho’ 
quau., asi requir’d, a much greater Num- 
ber are broke and ruin’d, for not abftaining 
from the Circean Cup they hold out to others, 
zand the more fortunate are their whole Life 
“time obliged to take the uncommon Pains, en- 
dure the Hardthips, and {wallow all the un- 
grateful and fhocking Things I named, for 
little or nothing beyond a bare Suftenance, 
__and their daily Bread. 
The thorr Sshred “Vulgar in the Chain of 
oe serdom can fee further than one Link ; 
but thofe who can enlarge their View, and 
will give themfelves the Leizure of gazing on 
the Profpeét of concatenated Events, may, in 
a hundred Places, fee Good {pring up and pul- 
lulate from Evi/, as naturally as Chickens do 
from Eggs. The Money that arifes fram the 
Duties upon Malt is a confiderable Part of 
the National Revenue, and fhould no Spirits 
be diftil’d from it, the- Publick Treafure 
would prodigioufly fuffer ¢n that Head. But 
qf we would fet in a true ‘Light the many Ad- 
vantages, and large Catalogue of folid Blef- 
fings that accrue from, and are owing to the 
Evil I treat of, we are to confider the Rents 
that are received, the Ground that is till’d, 
~ the Tools that are made, the Cattle that are 
employ’d, and above all, the Multitude of Poor 
that are maintain’d, by the Variety of La- 
bour, 
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bour, required in Husbandry, in ¥, 
Carriage and Diftillation, before we ‘ 
the Produét of Malt, which we Aeon 
Wines, and is but the Beginning fre. nich - 
the various Spirits are afterwards to be made. 
Befides this, a fharp-fighted good-humour’d 
Man might pick up abundance of Good from 
the Rubbifh, which I have all flung away fo. 
Evil. He would tell me, that whatever Sloth 
and Sottifhnefs might be occafion’d by the A- 
bufe of Malt-Spirits, the moderate Ufe of it 
was of ineftimable l'enefit to the Poor, who . 
could purchafe no Corals of-higher Pri <3, 
that it was an univerfal Comfort, nov apl~in 
Cold and Wearinefs, but moft of the Afli@i- 
ons that are peculiar to the Neceffitous, and 
had often to the moft deftitute fupply’d the 
Places of Meat, Drink, Cloaths, and Lodging. 
That the ftupid Indolence in the moft wretch- 
ed Condition occafion’d by thofe compofing 
Draughts, which I complain’d of, was a Blef- 
fing to Thoufands, for that certainly thofe 
were the happieft, who felt the leaft Pain. As 
to Difeafes, he would fay, that, as it caufed 
fome, fo it cured c*hers, and that if the Ex- 
ccfs in thofe Liquorrs had been fudden Death 
to fome few, the Habit of drinking them 
daily prolong’d the Lives of many, whom - 
once it agreed with; that for the Lofs fuf- 3 
tain’d from the infignificant Quarrels it creape3~ 
at home, we were overpaid in the Advantage 
we receiv'd from it abroad, by upholding the 
Courage 
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of Soldiers, and animating the Sail- 

; e Combat; and that in the two laft 

Wa. confiderable Victory had been ob- 
tain d w.chout. 

‘To the difmal Account I have given of the 
Retailers, and what they are forc’d to fubmit 
33, he would anfwer, that not many acquired 

more than middling Riches in any Trade, and 
that what I had counted fo offenfive and in- 
tollerable in the Calling, was trifling to thofe 
who were ufed to it; chat what feem’d irk- 
—{ome and calamitous ts fome, was delightful 
~fren -vifhisy, to others; as Men differ’d 
in Circumftances and Education. He would 
put me in mind, that the Profit of an Em- 
ployment ever made amends for the Toil and 
Labour that belong’d to it, nor forget, Dulcis 
odor lucri e re qualibet ; or to tell me, that the 
Smell of Gain was fragrant even to Night- 
Workers. 

If I fhould ever urge to him, that to have 
here and there one great and eminent Diftiller 
was a poor equivalent for the vile Means, the 
certain Wanz, and lafting Mifery of fo many 
thoufand Wretches, as «vere neceffary to raife 
them, he would anfwer, that of this I could 
be no Judge, becaufe I don’t know what vaft 
Benefit they might afterwards be of to the 

Commonwealth. Perhaps, would he fay, the 
Man thus rais’d will exert himfelf in the Com- 
miffion of the Peace, or other Station, with 
Vigilance and Zeal againft the Diffolute and 

7 Dit- 
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Difaffected, and retaining his ftirring 

be as induftrious in fpreading Ley | 

the Reformation of Manners throug Nex | 
ry cranny of the wide Fepslons Town, as once * 
he was in filling it with Spirits; till he be- 
comes at laft the Scourge of Whores, of Va- 
gabonds and Beggars, the Terrour of Riote-~ 
and difcontented Rabbles, and conftant Plague 
to Sabbath-breaking Butchers. Here my good- 
humour’d Antagonift would Exult and Tri- 
umph over me, efpecially if he could inftance 
to me fuch a bright Lvample. What an un- . 
common Blefling, wouic cry aur. ie, 7? 
Man to his Country! how fhining ane’ utu- 
Tious his Virtue ! 

To juftify his Exclamation he would de- 
monftrate to me, that it was impoffible to 
give a fuller Evidence of Self-denial in a 
grateful Mind, than to fee him at the expence 
of his Quiet and hazard of his Life and 
Limbs, be always harrafing, and even for 
Trifles perfecuting that very Clafs of Men ta 
whom he owes h’s Fortune, from no other 
Motive than his .\verfiof to Tdlenefs, and 
great concern for h-ligion and the Publick 


Welfare. 
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Me ‘H.) .: arties direélly oppofite, 
Mfift each other, as twere for fpight. 


Page 10. Line 5. 


Nothing was more inftrumental in for- 
warding the Reformation, than the Sloth 
and Stupidity of the Ram Clergy; yet the 
~Sme Reformation has rou ’em from the 
Le epir7mid Ignorance they then’ labour’d 
under ; and the Followers of Luther, Caluin, 
and others, may be faid to have reform’d not 
only thofe whom they drew in to their Senti- 
ment, but likewife thofe who remain’d their 
greateft Oppofers. The Clergy of England by 
Deine, fevere upon the Schifmaticks, and up- 
braidaig them with want of Learning, have 
raifed themfelves fuch formidable Enemies as 
are not eafily anfwer’d ; and again, the Dit- 
fenters by prying into the Lives, and diligent- 
ly watching all the Actior's of their powerful 
Antagonitts, render thoie of the Eftablith’d 
Church more cautious of giving Offence, than 

. in ail probability they would, if the, had no 
malicious Over-lookers to fear. It is very 
uch owing to the great number of Hugonots 
that have always been in Francer fince the 
late utter Extirpation of them, that that 
Kingdom has 2 lefs diffolute and more learned 


Clergy 
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Clergy to boaft of than any other Roman Ca- 
tholick Country. The Clergy of thir Church | 
are no where more Sovereign thar in fa), 
and therefore no where more debauéz77; nor+ 
any where more Ignorant than they are in 
Spain, becaufe their Doctrine is no where iefs 
oppos’d. es 

Who would imagine, that Virtuous Wo- 
men, unknowingly, fhould be inftrumental in 
areas the Advantage of Proftirutes ? Or 


what ftill feems the greater Paradox) that 
Incontinence fhould be made ferviceable to th 
Prefervation of Chaftit¥te eres 
A vi 


more true. cious young Fellow, “atte: 
having been an Hour or two at Church, a‘ 
Ball, or any other Affembly, where there is a 
great parcel of handfome Women drefs’d to 
the beft Advantage, will have his Imaginati- 
on more fired than if he had the fame time 
been Poling at Guz/dball, or walking in the 
Country among a Flock of Sheep. The con- 
fequence of this is, that he'll ftrive to fatisfy 
the Appetite thatds raifed in him; and when 
he finds honeft Wamen obftinate and uncom- 
atable, ’tis very naviral to think, that he'll 
haften to others that are more compliable. 
Who wou'd fo much as furmife, that this is 
the Fault of the Virtuous Women? They 
have no Thoughts of Men in dreffing them-_- 
felves, Poor Souls, and endeavour only to pe 
pear clean and decent, every one according to 
her Quality, 

I 
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Iam fas from encouraging Vice, and think 
it would be an unfpeakable Felicity to a State, 
iS he Nof Uncleannefs could be utterly Ba- 

cnith’feem’a it; but lam afraid it is impoflible: 
sThe Raflions of fome People are too violent 
tosbe curb’d by any Law or Precept 5 and it 
Hg Vitlom in all Governments to bear with 
‘J&fer Inconveniencies to prevent greater. If 
Courtezans and Strumpets were to be pro- 
fecuted with as much Rigour as fome filly 
People would have it, what Locks or Bars 
would be fufficient to rreferve the Honour 
Grraur Wives cng: Duughters? For ’tis not 

_ orkperbac‘tne Women iaggeneral would meet 
“swith far greater Temptations, and the At- 
tempts to enfnare the Ifnocence of Virgins 
would feem more excufable even to the fober 
part of Mankind than they do now: But 
fome Men would grow outragious, and Ra- 
vithing would become a common Crime. 
Where fix or feven Thoufand Sailors arrive 
at once, as it often happens at Amfterdam, 
that have feen none but their own Sex for 
many Months together, hosv is it torbe fup- 
pos’'d that honeft Wome fhould walk the 
Streets unmolefted, if there were no Harlots 
to be had at reafonable Prices? For which 
+ Reafon the Wife Rulers of that well-order’d 
_. City always tolerate an uncertain number of 
FHaufes, in which Women are hir’d as pub- 
lickly as Horfes at a Livery Stable ; and 
there being in this Toleration a great deal of 
Pru- 
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Prudence and Oeconomy to be feen, a fhort 
Account of it will be no tirefome digreffion. 
In the firft place the Houfes I pe" sre 
allow’d to be no where but inthe 1c flo- ; 
venly and unpolifh’d part of the Town, . 
where Seamen and Strangers of no ‘<epi te 
chiefly Lodge and Refort. The Street in 
which moft of them ftand is counted f{can- 
dalous, and the Infamy is extended to all the 
Neighbourhood round it. In the fecond, 
they are only Places to meet and bargain in, 
to make Appoiauméagts, in order to promote 
Interviews of greater Cecrefy, and no mapzct 
of Lewdnefs is ever fuffer’d to be tra L424 
in them; which Order is fo ftrictly obferv’d, 
that bar the ill Manners and Noife of the 
Company that frequent them, you'll meet with 
no more Indecency, and generally lefs Lafci- 
vioufnefs there, than with us are to be feen at 
a Playhoufe. Thirdly, the Female Traders 
that come to thefe Evening Exchanges are 
always the Scum of the People, and generally 
fuch as in the Day time carry Fruit and other 
Eatables about in Wheel-Barrows. The Habits 
indeed they appear in at Night are very diffe- 
rent from their ordinary ones; yet they. are 
commonly fo ridiculoufly Gay, that they look 
more like the Roman Dreffes of ftroling AG~ - 
refles than Gentlewomen’s Cloaths: If to this | 
you add the aukwardnefs, the hard Hands, and- 
courfe breeding of the Damfels that wear them, 
there is no great Reafon to fear, that many of 


7 the 
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the better fort of People will be tempted 
by-+them. . ; 
~ Vhe Mufick in thefe Temples of Venus is 


. per rm’d by Organs, not out of Refpeét to 


the Meity that is worthip’d in them, but the 
frgal.y of the Owners, whofe Bufinefs it is 


-tg psectre as much Sound for as little Money 


as they can, and the Policy of the Government, 
who endeavour as little as is poffible to encou- 
rage the Breed of Pipers and Scrapers. All Sea- 
faring Men, efpecially the Dutch, are like 
the Element they belong to, much given to 
loudnefs and roaring, and the Noife of half a 


_doeen vof them, when they call themfelves 
- Merry, is fufficient to drown twice the num- 


. 


ber of Flutes of Violins; whereas with one 
pair of Organs they can make the whole 
Houfe ring, and are at no other Charge than 
the keeping of one {curvy Mufician, which 
can coft them but little: yet notwithftanding _ 
the good Rules and ftriét Difcipline that are 
obferv’d in thefe Markets of Love, the Schout 
and his Officers are always vexing, mulcting, 
and upon the leaft Complaint removing the 
miferable Keepers of them: Which Policy 
is 4f two great ufes; firft it gives an oppor- 
tunity to a large parcel of Officers, the Ma- 
giftrates make ufe of on many Occafions, and 
which they could not be without, to fqueeze 
a Living cut of the immoderate Gains accru- 
ing from the worft of Employments, and at 
the fame time punifh thofe neceflary Proii- 

H gates, 
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gates the Bawds and Panders, which, tho’ they _ 
abominate, they defire yet not wholly to de- © 
{troy.. Secondly, as on feveral accounts it | 
might be dangerous to let the Multitude into ? 
the Secret, that thofe Houfes and the ,fracé 
that is drove in them are conniv’d at, fo wy 
this means appearing unblameaLie, the Wary 
Magiftrates preferve themfelves in the good 
Opinion of the weaker fort of People, who 
imagine that the Government is always endea~ 
vouring, tho’ unable, to fupprefs what it ac- 
tually tolerates: Whereas if they had a mind 
to rout them out, their Power in the Admi- 
niftration of Juftice is fo fovereign andéxten~ 
five, and they know fo well how to have it’ 
executed, that one Week, nay one Night, 
might fend them all a packing. 

In Italy the Toleration of Strumpets is yet 
more barefac’d, as is evident from their pub- 
lick Stews. At Venice and Naples Impurity 
js a kind of Merchandize and Traffick ; the 
Courtezans at Rome, and. the Cantoneras in 
Spain, compofe a Body in the State, and are 
under a Legal Tax and Impoft. Tis well 
known, that the Reafon why fo many good 
Politicians as thefe tolerate Lewd Houfes, 
is not their Irreligion, but to prevent a ‘worfe, 
Evil, an Impurity of a more execrable kind, 
and to provide for the Safety of Women of - 
Vonour. About Two Hundred and Fifty 
Years azo, fays Monfieur de S#. Didier, Ve- 
nice being in want of Courtezans, the Repub- 

5 lick 
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lick was obliged to procure a great number 
yrom Foreign Parts. Doglionm, who has 
written the memorable Affairs of Venice, 

. highly extols the Wifdom of the Republick 
sin.tyls Point, which fecured the Chaftity of 
¥Vonren of Honour daily expofed to publick 

. Wiotiice:, the Churches and Confecrated 
Places not being a fufficient Azylum for their 
Chattity. 

Our Univerfities in England are much bely’d 
if in fome Colleges there was not a Monthly 
Allowance ad expurgandos Renes: and time 
was when the Monks and Priefts in Germany 
-were allow’d Concubines on paying a certain 

- Yearly Duty to their Prelate. “I2s generally 
believ’d, fays Monfieur Bayle, (to whom I owe 
the laft Paregraph) that Avarice was the 
Caufe of this foameful Indulgence ; but it ts 
more probable their defign was to prevent 
their tempting modeft Women, and to quiet 
the uneafine/s of Husbands, whofe Refent- 
ments the Clergy do well to avotd. From 
what has been faid itis manifeft, that there is 
a Neceflity of facrififing one part of Woman- 
kind to preferve the other, and prevent a Fil- 
thinefs of a inore heinous Nature. From 
whence I think I may juftly conclude (what 

- was the feeming Paradox I went about to 

~ prove) that Chaftity may be fupported by In- 
cantinence, and the beft of Virtues want the 
Affiftance of the worft of Vices. 


H 2 (1) 
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BE PE ILA ES 


(1) The Root of Evil, Avarice, 
That damn d ill-naturd baneful Vi , 
Was Slave to Prodigality. ; 


Page 10. Line 9. 


[ee joyn’d fo many odious Epithets to 
the Word Avarice, in compliance to the 
Vogue of Mankind, who generally beftow 
more ill Language upon this than upon any 
other Vice; and indeed ne: undefervedly ; 
for there is hardly a Mischief to be named 
which it hes not produced at one time or o- 
ther: But the true Reafon why every Body 
exclaims fo much againft it, is, that almoft e- 
very Body fuifers by it; for the more the Mo- 
ney is hoarded up by foe, the fearcer it muft 
grow among the reft, and therefore when 
Men rail very much at Mifers there is ge- 
nerally Self-Intereft at Bottom. 

As there is no living without Money, fo 
thofe that are unprovided, and have no Body 
to give them any, are oblig’d to do fome Ser-~ 
vice or other to the Society, before they can _ 
coine at it; but every Body efteeming his La- 
bour as he does himuclf, which is generally 
not under the Value, moft People that want 
Money only to {pend it again prefently, imagine 
they do more for it than it is worth. Men can’t 

for- 
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forbear looking upon the Neceflaries of Life 
. ag their due, whether they work or not; be- 
>» caufe they find that Nature, without conful- 
ting whether they have Viduals or not, bids 
« then:, eat whenever they are hungry; for 
which, Reafon every Body endeavours to get 
Sow haps rants with as much Eafe as he can 3 
and therefore when Men find that the trouble 
they are put to in getting Money is either 
more or lefs, according as thofe they would 
have it from are more or lefs tenacious, it is 
very natural for them to be angry at Cove- 
toufnefs in general ; for it obliges them either 
to go without what they have occafion for, 
or elfe to take greater Pains for it than they 
are willing. 

Avarice, notwithftanding it is the occafion 
of fo many Evils, is yet very neceflary to the 
Society, to glean and gather what has been 
dropt and {catter’d by the contrary Vice. 
Was it not for Avarice, Spendthrifts would 
foon want Materials; and if none would lay 
up and get fatter than they fpend, very few 
could fpend fafter than they get. That it is a 
Slave to Prodigality, as I have call’d it, is evi- 
dent from fo many Mifers as we daily fee toil 
and labour, pinch and ftarve themfelves to en- 
rich a lavith Heir. Tho’ thefe two Vices appear 

- very oppofite, yet they often affift each other, 
Florio is an extravagant young Blade, of a 
very profufe Temper; as he is the only Son 
of a very rich Father, he wants to live hizh, 

H 3 keep 
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keep Horfes and Dogs, and throw his Money 
about, as he fees fome of his Companions do; 
but the old Hunks will part with no Money, 
and hardly allows him Neceflaries. Fvorie 
would have borrow’d Money upor his 
own Credit long ago; but as all wold ve 
loft, if he died before his Father, > piuJoat 
Man would lend him any. At laft he has met 
with the greedy Cernaro, who lets him have 
Money at Thirty per Cent, and now Florio 
thinks himfelf happy, and fpends a Thoufand 
a Year. Where would Cornaro ever have 
got fuch a prodigious Intereft, if it was not 
for fuch a Fool as Florio, who will give fo 
great a price for Money to fling it away? 
And how would Florio get it to fpend, if he 
had not lit of fuch a greedy Ufurer as Corna- 
ro, whofe exceflive Covetoufnefs makes him 
overlook the great Rifque he runs in ventu- 
ring fuch great Sums upon the Life of a wild 
Debauchee. 

Avarice is no longer the Reverfe of Pro- 
fufenefs, than whilft it fignifies that fordid 
Jove of Money, and narrownefs of Soul that 
hinders Mifers from parting with what they 
have, and makes them covet it only to hoard 
up. But there is a fort of Avarice which 
confifts in a greedy defire of Riches, in or- 
der to fpend them, and this often meets with 
Prodigality in the fame Perfons, as is evident 
in moft Courtiers and great Officers, both 
Civil and Military. In their Buildings and 

Fur- 
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Furniture, Equipages and Entertainments, 
ghicit Gallantry is difplay’d with the greateft 
Profufion ; whilft the bafe Actions they fub- 
mit to for Lucre, and the many Frauds and 

mjrofitions they are guilty of difcover the ut- 
faoft*Avarice. This mixture of contrary Vi- 

Gs come: up exaétly to the Character of Ca- 
taline, of waiom it is faid, that he was appe- 
tens alieni & fut profufis, greedy after the 
Goods of others and lavifh of his own. 





(K) That noble Sin ——-—-—— 


Page 10. Line 12. 


oe Prodigality, I call a noble Sin, is not 
that which has Avarice for its Compa- 
nion, and makes Men unreafonably profufe 
to fome of what they unjuftly extort from 
others, but that agreeable good-natur’d Vice 

_ that makes the Chimney {moak, and all the 
Tiadefmen {mile ; I mean the unmix’d Pro- 
digality of heedlefs and Voluptuous Men, 
that being educated in Plenty, abhor the vile 
Thoughts of Lucre, and lavifh away only 

_ what others took pains to ferape together 5 
~ fuch as indulge their Inclinations at their own 
Expence, that have the continual Satisfaction 

of bartering Old Gold for new, Pleafures, 
and from the exceflive largenefs of a diffufive 

He 4 Soul, 
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Sou], are made guilty of defpifing too mach 
what moft People over-value.. arn 
When I {peak thus honourably of this Vice, 
and treat it with fo much Tendernefs ands 
good Manners as I do, I have the fame ‘ingy 
at Heart that made me give fo many Tl jrames | 
to the Reverfe of it, wz. the “utGediyer 
the Publick; for as the Avaricious does no 
good to himfelf, and is injurious to all the 
World befides, except his Heir, fo the Pro- 
digal is a Bleffing to the whole Society, and in- 
jures no body but himfelf. It is true, that as 
moft of the firft are Knzves, fo the latter 
are ail Puule; vet they are delicious Morfels 
for the Publick to soft on, and may with as 
much Juftice as the Fre. ~4 call the Monks 
the Partridges of the Wome. be ftyled the 
Wocdcocks of the Society. Was it not for 
Prodigality, nothing could make us amends 
for the Rapine and Extortion of Avarice in 
Power. When a Covetous Statefman is gone, 
who fpent his whole Life in fat’ning himfelf 
with the Spoils of the Nation, and had by 
pinching and plundering heap’d up an im- 
menfe Treafure, it ought to’ fill every good 
Member of the Society with Joy, to behold 
the uncor:mon Profufenefs of his Son. This is 
refunding to the Publick what was robb’d from 
it, Refumiing of Grants is a barbarous way of > 
ftripping, and it is ignoble to ruin a Man fafter 
than he does it himielf, when he {ets aboutit in 
fuch goed earneft. Does he not feed un infinite 


number 
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number of Dogs of all forts and fizes, tho’ 
de-never hunts; keep more Horfes than any 
Nobleman in the Kingdom, tho’ he never 
‘Rides ’em, and give as large an allowance to 
~40 14 -favour’'d Whore as would keep a Dut- 
_ gaefs,th Y he never lies with her? Is he not 
“nUicre .. .vagant in thofe things he makes 
ufe of? Therefore let him alone, or praife him, 
call him Publick-{pirited Lord, nobly bounti- 
ful and magnificently generous, and in a few 
Years he'll fuffer him{elf to be ftript his own 
way. As long as the Nation has its own back 
again, we ought not to quarrel with the man- 
ner in which the Plunder is repay’d. 
Abundance of moderate Men I know ‘that 
- are Enemies to Extreams will tell me, that 
Frugality might happily fupply the Place of 
the two Vices I fpeak of, that, if Men had 
not fo many profufe ways of {pendin 
Wealth, they would not be tempted to 6 
many evil Practices to fcrape it together, 
and confequently that the fame number of 
Men by equally avoiding both Extreams, 
might render themfelves more happy, and be 
lefs vicious without: than they could with 
them. Whoever argues thus fhews himfelf a 
better Man than he isa Politician. Frugality 
is like Honefty, a mean ftarving Virtue, that 
is only fit for fmall Societies of good peaceable 
Men, who are contented to be poor fo they 
may be eafy; but in a large ftirring Nation 
you may have foon enough of it. "Tis an idle 
dream- 
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dreaming Virtue that employs no Hands, and 
therefore very ufeleis in a tradi:g Country, 
where there are vaft numbers that one way or 
other mutt be all fet to Work. Prodigality 
has a thoufand Inventions to keep People tro 
fitting ftill, that Frugality would neve thik 
of; and as this muft confum os pre Simic 3g 
Wealth, fo Avarice again knows innumerable 
Tricks to rake it together, which Frugality 
would fcorn to make ufe of. 

Authors are always allow’d to compare . 
{mall things to great ones, efpecially if they 
ask leave fir. Si licet exemplis, &c. but 
to compare great things to mean trivial ones 
js infufferable, unlefs it be in Hurlefque ; 
otherwife I would compare the Body Politick 
(I confefs the Simile is very low) to a Bowl 
of Punch. Avarice fhould be the fow’ring 
and Prodigality the fweetning of it. The 
Water I would call the Ignorance, Folly and 
Credulity of the floating infipid Multitude ; 
whilft Wifdom, Honour, Fortitude and the 
reft of the fublime Qualities of Men, which 
feparated by Art from the Dregs of Nature, 
the fire of Glory has exalted and refin’d into 
a Spiritual Effence, fhould be an equivalent 
to Brandy. I don’t doubt but a Weflpha- 
lian, Laplander, or any other dull Stranger 
that is unacquainted with the wholefomeCom- - 
pofition, if he was to tafte the feveral Ingre- 
dients apart, would think it impoflible they 
thould make any tolerable Liquor. The Le- 

mons 
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mons would be too fower, the Sugar too 
» Fecious, the Brandy he'll fay is too ftrong e- 
~, ver to be drank in any quantity, and the 
“:Wager he'll call a taftelefs Liquor only fit for 
* Cowst d Horfes: Yet Experience teaches 
-ug, tht. > Ingredients I named *judicioufl 
"must will m 'e an excellent Liquor, lik’d of 

and admir’d by Men of exquifite Palates. 

As to our two Vices in particular, I could 
compare Avarice, that caufes fo much Mif- 
chief, and is complain’d of by every body who 
is not a Mifer, to a griping Acid that fets 
our Teeth on Edge, and is unpleafant to eve- 
ty Palate that is not debauch’d: I could com- 
pare the gaudy Trimming and {plendid Equi- 
page of a profufe Beau, to the gliftning bright- 
nefs of the fineft Loaf Sugar; for as the one 
by correcting the fharpnefs prevents the In- 
juries which a gnawing Sower might do to the 
Bowels, fo the other is a pleafing Balfam 
that heals and makes amends for the {mart, 
which the Multitude always fuffers from the 
Gripes of the Avaricious; whilft the Subftan- 
ces of both melt away alike, and they con- 
fume themfelves by being beneficial to the 
feveral Compofitions they belong to. I could 
carry on the Simile as to proportions, and the 

_ exact nicety to be obferv’d in them, which 
‘ would make it appear how little any of the 
Ingredients could be {pared in either of the 
Mixtures ; Buc I will not tire my Reader by 
purfuing too far a ludicrous Comparifon, when 
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T have other Matters to entertain him with 
of greater Importance; and to fum up whet, 
T have faid in this and the foregoing Remark, 
fhall only add, that I look upon Avarice and a 
Prodigality in the Society as I do upor.-tvi~ | 
contrary Poyfons in Phyfick, of wach it is 
certain that the noxious qualit’cs buiove ‘oy~ 
mutual mifchief corrected in both, they may 
affift each other, and often make a good Me- 
dicine between them. 





(L,) ——=—— 





Whilft Luxury 
Employ a Million of the Poor, 8c. 


Page 10. Line 12. 


jE every thing is to be Luxury (as in ftrictnefs 
it ought) that is not immediately neceflary 
to make Man fubfift as he is a living Creature, 
there is nothing elfe to. be found in the World, 
no not even among the naked Savages; of | 
which it is not probable that there are any but 
what by this time have made fome Improve- 
ments upon their former manner of Living ; 
and either in the preparation of their Eatables, -- 
the ordering of their Huts, or otherwife, added - 
fomething to what once fufficed them. This 
defnition every body will fay is too rigorous ; 
Tam of the fame Opinion; but if we are to abate 
one 


r.;% 
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one Inch of this Severity, I am afraid we 


#> {Pmii’c know where to ftop. When People tell 
+, us they only defire to keep themfelves fweet 


““ahd.clean, there is no underftanding what they 


> Woulé’ > at; if they made ufe of thefe Words 


_ inc ther ,, ‘ine proper literal Senfe, they 
naught foon . fatisfy’d without much coft 
or trouble, if they did not want Water : 
But thefe two little Adjectives are fo compre- 
henfive, efpecially in the Dialeét of fome La- 
dies, that no body can guefs how far they 
may be ftretcht. The Comforts of Life are 
likewife fo various and extenfive, that no bo- 
dy can tell what People mean by them, exce 
he knows what fort of Life they lead. The 
fame obfcurity I obferve in the words Decen- 
cy and Conveniency, and I never underftand 
them unlefs Iam acquainted with the Quality 
of the Perfons that make ufe of them. Peo- 
ple may go to Church together, and be all 
of one Mind as much as they pleafe, I am apt 
to believe that when they pray for their daily 

’ Bread, the Bithop includes feveral things in 
that Petition which the Sexton does not think 
on. 

By what I have faid hitherto I would only 
thew, that if once we depart from calling every 

~ thing Luxury that is not abfolutely neceffary to 
keep a Man alive, that then there is no Luxury 
atadl; for ifthe wants of Men are innumerable, 
then what ought to fupply them has no bounds; 
what is call’d fupertiuous to fome degree of 
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People, will be thought requifite to thofe of 
higher Quality; and neither the World “or. 
the Skill of Man can produce any thing {og 
curious or extravagant, but fome moft Gracy" 
ous Sovereign or other, if it either .cies“Gr- 
diverts him, will reckon it amonz, the NeMef 
faries of Life ; not meaning ev-.y Bolly’ Mifes 
but that of his Sacred Perfon. 

Ic is a receiv’d Notion, that Luxury is as 
deftructive to the Wealth of the whole Body: 
Politick, as it is to that of every individual 
Perfon who is guilty of it, and that a Natio- 
nal Frugality enriches a Country in the fame 
manner as that which is lefs general increafes 
the Eftates of private Families. I confefs, 
that tho’ I have found Men of much bet= 
ter Underftanding than my felf of this Opi- 
nion, I cannot help diflenting from them 
in this Point. They argue thus: We fend, 
fay they, for Example to Turkey of Wool- 
len Manufactury, and other things of our 
own Growth, a Million’s worth every Year ; 
for this we bring back Silk, Mohair, Drugs,« 
&ec. to the value of Twelve Hundred 
‘Thoufand Pounds, that are all {pent in our 
own Country. By this, fay they, we. get 
nothing ; but if moft of us would. be.con- 
tent with our own Growth, and fo confume~» 
but half the quantity of thofe Foreign Com—™ 
modities, then thofe in Turkey, who would 
fill want the fame quantity of our Manufa- 
«tures, would be fore’d to pay ready Money for 
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the reft, and fo by the Ballance of that Trade ° 
-ofily; the Nation fhould get Six Hundred 
__Thoufand Pounds per Annum. 
“s¢T'o examine the force of this Argument, 
.wWe'n .8>pofe (what they would have) that 
bur hati” “+ Silk, &c. fhall be confumed in 
“Engkind’o. nat there is now; we'll fup- 
pofe likewife, that thofe in Turkey, tho’ we 
refufe to buy above half as much of their 
Commodities as we ufed to do, either can or 
will not be without the fame quantity of our 
Manufaétures they had before, and that they'll 
pay the Balance “in Money; that is to fay, 
that they fhall give us as much Gold or Silver, 
as the value of what they buy from us exceeds 
the value of ‘what we buy from them. Tho’ 
what we fuppofe might perhaps be done for 
one Year, it is impoffible it fhould laft: Buy- 
ing is Bartering, and no Nation can buy Goods 
of others that has none of her own to pur- 
chafe them with. Spain and Portugal, that 
are yearly fupply’d with new Gold and Silver 
from their Mines, may for ever buy for ready 
Money as long as their yearly increafe of 
Gold or Silver continues, but then Money is 
their Growth and the Commodity of the 
Country. We know that we could not con- 


~ tinue long to purchafe the Goods of other 


Nations, if they would not take our Manu- 
faGsures in Payment for them; and why fhould 
we judge otherwife of other Nations? If thofe 
in Turkey then had no more Money fall nen 

The 
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the Skies than we, let us fee what would be 
the confequence of what we fuppofed. aL ke 
Six Hundred Thoufand Pounds in Silk, Mo- 
hair, €@c. that are left upon their Hands the 
firft Year, muft make thofe Commoditjz. fait - | 
confiderably : Of this the Dutch ari French * 
will reap the Benefit as much as or: tel¥eas gnd - 
if we continue to refufe taking their Commo- 
dities in Payment for our Manufactures, they 
can Trade no longer with us, but mutt con- 
tent themfelves with buying what they want 
of fuch Nations as are willing to take what 
we refufe, tho’ their Goods are mich worfe 
than ours, and thus our Commerce with Tur- 
ey mutt in few Years be infallibly loft. 

But they'll fay, perhaps, that to prevent the 
ill confequence I have fhew’d, we fhall take 
the Turkifh Merchandizes as formerly, and « 
only be fo frugal as to confume but half the 
quantity of them our felves, and fend the reft 
Abroad to be fold to others. Let us fee what 
this will do, and whether it will enrich the 
Nation by the balance of that Trade with Six , 
Hundred Thoufand Pounds. In the firft Place, 
TH grant them that our People at Home mak- 
ing ufe of fo much more of our own .Ma- 
nufactures, thofe who were employ’d in Silk, 
Mohair, &c. will get a living by the various~ 
Preparations of Woollen Gocds. But in the 
fecond, I cannot allow that the Goods can be 
fold as formerly ; for fuppofe the Half that 1s 
wore at Home to be fold at the fame Rate 

as 
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as before, certainly the other Half that is fent 
Abroad will want very much of it: For we 
ritult fend thofe Goods to Markets already 
.. fapply’d ; and befides that there muft be 
“@e'ght, Infurance, Provifion, and all other 
~“Charg deduéted, and the Merchants in ge- 
néral ‘mu. ‘afe much more by this Half that is 
rewnipp’d, than they got by the Half that is 
confumed here. For tho’ the Woollen Ma- 
nufaétures arc our own Produét, yet they 
ftand the Merchant that fhips them off to 
Foreign Countries, in as much as they do 
the Shopkeeper here that retails them: fo 
that if the Returns for what he fends Abroad 
repay him not what his Goods coft him here, 
with all other Charges, till he has the Mo- 
ney and a good Intereft for it in Cath, the 
Merchant muft run our, and the Upfhot would 
be, that the Merchants in general finding 
they loft by the Turkifh Commodities they 
fent Abroad, would fhip no more of our 
Manufactures than what would pay for as 
much Silk, Mohair, &c. as wonld be con- 
fumed here. Other Nations would foon find 
Ways to fupply them with as much as we 
fhould fend fhort, and fome where or other to 
~ difpofe of che Goods we fhould refufe: So that 
all we fhould get by this Frugality would be, 
that thofe in Turkey would take but half the 
Quantity of our Manufactures of what they do 
now, whilft we encourage and wear their 
Mer- 
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Merchandizes, without which they are not 
able to purchafe ours. a 

As I have had the Mortification for feveral 
Years to meet with Abundance of fenfible -- 
People againft this Opinion, and who a! i8- 
thought me wrong in this Calculatic a, fo I 
had the Pleafure at laft to fee the. Wifdom pf-- 
the Nation fall into the fame Sentiments, as is 
fo manifeft from an Act of Parliament made 
inthe Year 1721, where the Legiflature dif- 
obliges a powerful and valuable Company, and 
overlooks very weighty Inconveniencies at 
Home, to promote the Intereft of the Turkey 
Trade, and not only encourages the Confump~ 
tion of Silk and Mohair, but forces the Sul 
jects on Penalties to make ufe of them whe- 
ther they will or not. 

What is laid to the Charge of Luxury befides, 
is, that it encreafes Avarice and Rapine: And 
where they are reigning Vices, Offices of the 
greateft Truft are bought and fold; the Mini- 
fters that fhould ferve the Publick, both great 
and {mall, corrupted, and the Countries eve- 
ry Moment in danger of being betray’d to 
the higheft Bidders: And laftly, that it effe- 
minates and enervates the People, by which 
the Nations become an eafy Prey to the firft 
Invaders. Thefe are indeed terrible Things ; 
but what is put to the Account of Luxury be- 
longs to Male-Adminiftration, and is the Fault 
of bad Politicks, Every Government ought 

fo 
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- to be thoroughly acquainted with, and fted- 
ta@iy to purfue the Intereft of the Country. 
Good Politicians by dextrous Management, 

laying heavy Impofitions on fome Goods, or 

“totally >rohibiting them, and lowering the Du- 
ties on hers, may always turn and divert the 

“CusHte.ot Trade which way they pleafe ; 
and as they'll ever prefer, if it be equally con- 
fiderable, the Commerce with fuch Countries 
as can pay with Money as well as Goods, 
to thofe that can make no Returns for what 
they buy, but in the Commodities of their 
own Growth and Manufaétures, fo they will 
always carefully prevent the Traffick with 
fuch Nations as refufe the Goods of others, 
and will take nothing but Money for their 
own. But above all, they'll keep a watchful 
Eye over the Ballance of Trade in general, 
and never fuffer that all the Foreign Commo- 
dities together, that are imported in one Year, 
fhall exceed in Value what of their own 
Growth or Manufaéture is in the fame ex- 
ported to others. Note, that I fpeak now of 
the Intereft of thofe Nations that have no 
Gold or Silver of their own Growth, other- 

— wile this Maxim need not ta be fo much 
“infifted on. 

If what I urg’d aft be bur diligently look’d 
after, and the Imports are never allow’d to be 
fuperior to the Exports, no Nation car ever be 
impoverifh’d by Foreign Luxury; and they 
may improve it as much as they pleafe, if they 
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can but in proportion raife the Fund of their 

own that is to purchafe it. ne 
Trade is the Principal, but not the only 
Requifite to aggrandize a Nation: There 
other Things to be taken care of befides - “Liié 
Meum and Tuum mutt be fecur’d, Crines,pu- 
nifh’d, and all other Laws concerning the Ad- 
miniftration of Juftice, wifely contriv’d, and 
ftriGly executed. Foreign Affairs muft be 
likewife prudently manag’d, and the Miniftry 
of every Nation ought to have a good Intel- 
ligence Abroad, and be well acquainted with 
the Publick Tranfactions of all thofe Coun- 
tries, that either by their Neighbourhood, 
Strength or Intereft, may be hurtful or bene- 
ficial to them, to take the neceflary Meafures 
accordingly, of croffing fome and affifting 
others, as Policy and the Ballance of Power 
direé&t. The Multitude muft be aw’d, no 
Man’s Confcience fore’d, and the Clergy al- 
Jow'd no greater Share in State Affairs than 
our Saviour has bequeathed them in his Tefta~ 
ment. Thefe are the Arts that lead to world- 
ly Greatnefs: what Sovereign Power foe- 
ver makes a good Ufe of them, that has 
any confiderable Nation to govern, whetzer. 
it be a Monarchy, a Commonwealth, or a 
Mixture of both, can never fail of making it 
flourith in {pight of all the other Powers upon 
Earth, and no Luxury or other Vice is ever 
able to fhake their Conftitution. But here 
i expect a full-mouth’d Cry againft me; What! 
y ee 
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' has God never punith’d and deftroy’d great 
) Nations for their Sins? Yes, but not without 
... Means, by infatuating their Governors, and 
= tfering them to depart from either all or 
* Gente of thofe general Maxims I have men- 
» Uoneu ,.and of all the famous States and Em- 
i* pireSthe World has had to boaft of hitherto, 
none ever came to Ruin whofe Deftruction 
was not principally owing to the bad Poli- 
ticks, Negleéts, or Mifmanagements of the 
Rulers, 

There is no doubt but more Health and Vi- 
gour is to be expected among a People, and 
their Offspring, from Temperance and Sobriety, 
than there is from Gluttony and Drunkennefs; 
yet I confefs, that as to Luxury’s effeminating 
and enervating a Nation, Ihave not fuch fright- 
ful Notions now as I have had formerly. When 
we hear or read of Things which we are altoge- 
ther Strangers to, they commonly bring to our 
Imagination fuch Ideas of what we have feen, 
as (according to our Apprehenfion) muft come 
the neareft to them: And I remember, that 
when I have read of the Luxury of Perfia, E- 
&pt, and other Countries where it has been a 

'_tgigning Vice, and that were effeminated and 
enervated by it, it has fometimes put me in 
Mind of the cramming and fwilling of ordi- 
nary Tradefmen at a City Feaft, and the Beaft- 
linefs their over-gorging themfelves is often at- 
tended with ; at other Times it has made me 


think on the Diftraction of diffolute Sailors, asI 
13 had 
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chad feen them in Company of half a dozen 
jewd Women roaring along with Fiddles -be- 
fore them; and was I to have been carried in- 
to any of their great Cities, I would have ex-~ 
pected to have found one Third of the Peojac 
fick a-bed with Surfeits; another laid.ap with 
the Gout, or crippled by a more ignoztini-- 
ous Diftemper ; and the reft, that could go 
without leading, walk along the Streets in 
Petticoats, 

Tt is happy for us to have Fear for a Keeper, 
as long as our Reafon is not ftrong enough to 
govern our Appetites: And I believe that the 
great Dread I had more particularly againft 
the Word, fo exervate, and fome confequent 
Thoughts on the Etymology of it, did me A-~ 
bundance of Good when I was a School-boy: 
But fince I have feen fomething of the World, 
the Confequences of Luxury to a Nation feem 
not fo dreadful to me as they did. As long 
as Men have the fame Appetites, the fame 
Vices will remain. In all large Societies, 
fome will love Whoring and others Drinking. 
The Luftful that can get no handfome clean 
Women, will content themfelves with dirty 
Drabs ; and thofe that cannot purchafe que 
Herniiage or Pontack, will be glad of moré 
ordinary French Claret. Thofe that ccn’t 
reach Wine, take up with worfe Liquors, and 
a Foot Soldier or a Beggar may make himfelf 
as drunk with Stale-Beer or Malt-Spirits, as 
a Lord with Burgundy, Champaign or Tockay. 

The 
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- PH cheapett and moft flovenly way of in- 
dylging our Paffions, does as much Mifchief 
to a Man’s Conftitution, as the moft elegant 

2d expentive. 

~ ce emhe greateft Excefles of Luxury are fhewn 

in Buildings, Furniture, Equipages and Cloaths: 

CleaLinnen weakens a Man no more than 

Flannel; Tapiftry, fine Painting or good Wain- 

feot are no more unwholefome than bare 

Walls; and a rich Couch, or a gilt Chariot 

are no more enervating than the cold Floor 

or a Country Cart. The refin’d Pleafures of 

Men of Senfe are feldom injurious to their 

Conftitution, and there are many great Epi- 

cures that will refufe to eat or drink more 

than their Heads or Stomachs can bear. Sen- 
fual People may take as great Care of them- 

felves as any: and the Errors of the moft vi- 

cioufly luxurious, don’t fo much confift in 

the frequent Repetitions of their Lewdnefs, 
and their Eating and Drinking too much, 

(which are the Things which would moft e- 

nervate them) as they do in the operofe Con- 

trivances, the Profufenefs and Nicety they are 
ferv'd with, and the vaft Expence they are at 
in their Tables and Amours. | 

But let us once fuppofe that the Eafe and 

Pteafures the Grandees and the rich People of 

every great Nation live in, render them unfit 

to endure Hardfhips, and undergo the Toils 
of War. I'll allow that moft of the Common 

Council of the City would make but very in- 

I4 different 


~ 
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different Foot Soldiers; and I believe hear= 
tily, that if your Horfe was to be compos’d 
of Aldermen, and fuch as moft of them are, 
afmill Artillery of Squibs would be fufficiens.4 
to rout them. But what have the Alés-— 
men, the Common-Council, or indd all 
People of any Subftance to do with the-War, 
but to pay Taxes? The Hardfhips and Fa- 
tigues of War that are perfonally fuffer’d, fall 
upon them that bear the Brunt of every 
Thing, the meaneft indigent Part of the Na- 
tion, the working flaving People: For how 
exceflive foever the Plenty and nae of a 
Nation may be, fome Body muft do the 
Work, Houfes and Ships muft be built, Mer- 
chandizes muft be remov’d, and the Ground 
tilP'd. Such a Variety of Labours in every 
great Nation require a vaft Multitude, in 
which there are always loofe, idle, extrava- 
gant Fellows cnough to fpare for an Army ; 
and thofe that are robuft enough to Hedge 
and Ditch, Plow and Thrafh, or elfe not too 
much enervated to be Smiths, Carpenters, 
Sawyers, Clothworkers, Porters or Carmen, 
will always be {trong and hardy enough’ 
in a Campaign or two to make good Sol- 
diers, who, where good Orders are kent 
have feldom fo much Plenty and Supe. - 
fluity come to their Share as to do them any 
hurt. 
The Mifchief then to be fear’d from Luxu- 
ry among the People of War, cannot extend it 
felt 
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* felf beyond the Officers. The greateft of them 
areseither Men of a very high Birth and 
Princely Education, or elfe extraordinary 

arts, and no lefs Experience; and whoever is 

“wax: choice of by a wife Government to 

command an Army en chef, fhould have a 

corifammate Knowledge in Martial Affairs, In- 

trepidity to keep him calm in the midft of 

Danger, and many other Qualifications that 

muft be the work of Time and Application, 

on Men of aquick Penetration, a diftinguith’d 

Genius, and a world of Honour. Strong Si- 

news and fupple Joints are trifling Advanta- 

ges not regarded in Perfons of their Reach 
and Grandeur, that can deftroy Cities a-bed, 
and ruin whole Countries whilft they are at 

Dinner. As they are moft commonly Men of 

great Age, it would be ridiculous to expect a hail 

Conftitution and Agility of Limbs from them : 

So their Heads be but Active and well fur- 

nifhed, ’tis no great Matter what the reft of 

their Bodies are. If they cannot bear the 

Fatigue of being on Horfeback, they may ride 

in Coaches, or be carried in Litters. Men’s 

’Conduét and Sagacity are never the lefs for 
their being Cripples, and the beft General the 
ing of France has now, can hardly crawl 
aeng. Thofe that are immediately under 
the chief Commanders mutt be very nigh of 
the fame Abilities, and are generally Men 
that have rais’d themfelves to thofe Pofts by 
their Merit, The other Officers are all of them 

in 


vr 
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in their feveral Stations oblig’d to lay outto 
large a fhare of their Pay in fine Cloaths, -Ac- 
coutrements, and other Things by the Luxu- 

ry of the Times call’d neceffary, that_they:, 
can fpare but little Money for Debauzigs;* 
for as they are advanced and their Salleriés 

rais’d, fo they are likewife fore’d to enereafe 

their Expences and their Equipages, which as 

well as every thing elfe, muft ftill be propor- 

tionable to their Quality: By which means 

the greateft part of them are in a manner hin- 

dred from thofe Exceffes that might be de- 

ftructive to Health; whilft their Luxury thus 

turn’d another way ferves moreover to heighten 

their Pride and Vanity, the greateft Motives 

to make them behave themifelves like what 

they would be thought to be. (See Re- 

mark (R.) 

There is nothing refines Mankind more than 
Love and Honour. Thofe two Paffions are 
equivalent to many Virtues, and therefore the 
greateft Schools of Breeding and good Manners 
are Courts and Armies; the firft to accomplifh 
the Women, the other to polifh the Men. What 
the generality of Officers among civiliz’d Nati~ 
ons affect is a perfect knowledge of the. World 
and the Rules of Honour; an Air of Franknels, 
and Humanity peculiar to Military Me. of 
Experience, and fuch a mixture of Modefty 
and Undauntednefs, as may befpeak them both 
Courtcousand Valiant. Where good Senfe is fa- 
fhionab!e, and a gentee! Behaviour is in efteem, 

Gluttony 
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» Gluttony and Drunkennefs can be no reigning 
Vices. What Officers of Diftinction chiefly 
aim at, is not a Beaftly, but a Splendid way 

~cf Lining, and the Withes of the moft Luxu- 

 qidets'in their feveral degrees of Quality, are 
to.appear handfomely, and excel each other 

jin Finery of Equipage, Politenefs of Enter- 
tainments, and the Reputation of a judicious 
Fancy in every thing about them. 

But if there fhould be more diffolute Repro- 
bates among Officers than there are among’ 
Men of other Profeffions, which is not true, 
yet the moft debauch’d of them may be very 
ferviceable, if they have but a great Share of 
Honour. It is this that covers and makes up 
for a multitude of Defeéts in them, and it 
is this that none (how abandon’d foever they 
are to Pleafure) dare pretend to be with- 
out. But as there is no Argument fo con- 
vincing as Matter of Faét, let us look back 
on what fo lately happen’d in our two laft 
Wars with France. How many puny young 
Striplings have we had in our Armies, ten- 
derly Educated, nice in their Drefs, and cu- 

‘rious in their Dyet, that underwent all 
manner of Duties with Gallantry and Chear- 
fulnefs ? 

Chofe that have fuch difmal Apprehenfions 
of Luxury’s enervating and effeminating Peo- 
ple, might in Flanders and Spain have feen em- 
broider’d Beaux with fine lac’d Shirts and 
powder’d Wigs ftand as much Fire, and lead 


. up 
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up to the Mouth of a Cannon, with as little‘ 
Concern as.it was poffible for the moft ftiak- 
ing Slovens to have done in their own Hair, 
tho’ it had not been comb’d in a Meash 37 
and met with abundance of wild Rakes, ha 
had actually impar’d their Healths, and broke 
their Conftitutions with Exceffes of Wine 
and Women, that yet behav’d themfelves 
with Conduét and Bravery againft their Ene- 
mies. Robuftnefs is the leaft Thing requir’d 
in an Officer, and if fometimes Strength is of 
ufe, a firm Refolution of Mind, an the 
Hopes of Preferment, Emulation, and the 
Love of Glory infpire them with, will at a 
Puth fupply the Place of bodily Force. 

Thofe that underftand their Bufinefs, and 
have a fufficient Senfe of Honour, as foon 
as they are ufed to Danger will always be 
capable Officers: And their Luxury, as long 
as they {pend no Body’s Money but their own, 
will never be prejudicial to a Nation. 

By all which I think I have proved what 
I defign’d in this Remark on Luxury. 
Firft, That in one Senfe every Thing may. 
be call’d fo, and in another there is no* 
fuch Thing. Secondly, That with a wife 
Adminiftration all People may fwim ir as 
much Foreign Luxury as their Produ can 
purchafe, without being impoverifh’d by 
it. And Laftly, That where Military Af 
fairs are taken care of as they ought, and 
the Soldiers well paid and kept in good Dif- 

cipline, 
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* cipline, a wealthy Nation may live in all the 
Eafe and Plenty imaginable ; and in many Parts 
of it, fhew as much Pomp and Delicacy, as 

*Huerian Wit can invent, and at the fame Time 
téYérmidable to their Neighbours, and come 
up to the Character of the Bees in the Fable, 

fof which I faid, That 


Flatter'din Peace, and feard in Wars, 
They were th’ Efteem of Foreigners, 
And lavifh of their Wealth and Lives, 
The Ballance of all other Hives. 


(See what is farther faid concerning Luxury 
in the Remarks (M,) and (Q.) 





SHWE COVER BEDS EE NUR 
(M.) And odious Pride a Million more. 
Page 10. Lane 14. 


PR IDE is that Natural Faculty by which 
“£ every Mortal that has any Underftanding 
. over-values, and imagines better Things of 
hirvelf than any impartial Judge, thoroughly 
acquainted with all his Qualities and Circum- 
ftances, could allow him. We are poffe(s’d_ of 
no -other Quality fo beneficial to Society, and — 
fo neceflary to render it wealthy and flourifh- 
ing as this, yet it is that which is moft gene- 
rally 
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rally detefted. What is very peculiar to this * 
Faculty of ours, is, that thofe who arethe 

fulleft of it, are the leaft willing to connive 

at it in others; whereas the Heinoufne&: of: 
other Vices is the moft extenuated by ‘tHefe 

who are guilty of ’em themfelves. The 

Chafte Man hates Fornication, and Drunken-’ 
nefs is moft abhorr’d by rhe Temperate; but 

none are fo much offended at their Neigh- 

bour’s Pride, as the proudeft of all; and if 
any one can pardon it, it is the moft Hum- 

ble : From which I think we may juftly in- 

fer, that it being odious to all the World; 

is a certain Sign that all the World is troubled 

with it This all Men of Senfe are ready to 

confefs, and no Body denies but that he has 

Pride in general. But, if you come to Par- 

ticulars, you'll meet with few that will own 

any Action you can name of theirs to have 

proceeded from that Principle. There are 

likewife many who will allow that among the 

finful Nations of the Times, Pride and Luxury 

are the great Promoters of Trade, but they 

refufe to own the Neceffity there is, that in a 

more virtuous Age, (fuch a one as fhould bes 
free from Pride) Trade would in a great 

Meafure decay. 

The Almighty, they fay, has endow’d us 
with the Dominion over all Things which the 
Earth and Sea produce or contain; there is no- 
thing to be found in either, but what waymade 
for the Ufe of Man; and his Skill and Induftry 


7 above 
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,above other Animals were given him, that he 
: might render both them and every Thing elfe 
within the Reach of his Senfes, more fervice- 
-able_to him. Upon this Confideration they 
.this« it impious to imagine, that Humility, 
emperance, and other Virtues, fhould de- 
‘bar People from the Enjoyment of thofe Com- 
forts of Life, which are not denied to the moft 
wicked Nations; and fo conclude, that with- 
out Pride or Luxury, the fame Things might 
be eat, wore, and confumed; the fame Num- 
ber of Handicrafts and Artificers employ’d, 
and a Nation be every way as flourifhing as 
where thofe Vices are the moft predomi- 
nant. 

As to wearing Apparel in particular, they'll 
tell you, that Pride, which fticks much nea- 
rer to us than our Cloaths, is only lodg’d in 
the Heart, and that Rags often conceal a 
greater Portion of it than the moft pompous 
Attire; and that as it cannot be denied but 
that there have always been virtuous Prin- 
ces, who with humble Hearts have wore 
their {plendid Diadems, and fway'd their en- 
sied Scepters, void of Ambition, for the Good 


of others; fo it is very probable, that Silver 


‘and Gold Brocades, and the richeft Em- 
broideries, may, without a Thought of Pride, 
be wore by many whofe Quality and For- 
tune are fuitable to them. May not (fay they) 
a good Man of extraordinary Revenues, make 
every Year a greater Variety of Suits than 

at 
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it is poffible he fhou’d wear out, and “Yer. 
have no other Ends than to fet the Poor a 
Work, to encourage Trade, and by employ- 
ing many, to promote the Welfare of his Coun-. 
try? And confidering Food and Raymeny,to 
be Neceffaries, and the two chief Articies to” 
which all our worldly Cares are extended, ° 
why may not all Mankind fet afide a con- 
fiderable Part of their Income for the one 
as well as the other, without the leaft Tin- 
ture of Pride? Nay, is not every Member 
of the Society in a manner obliged, accor- 
ding to his Ability, to contribute toward the 
Maintenance of that Branch of Trade on 
which the Whole has fo great a Dependance ? 
Befides that, to appear decently is a Civility, 
and often a Duty, which, without any Re- 
gard to our felves, we owe to thofe we con- 
verfe with. 

Thefe are the Objections generally made ufe 
of by haughty Moralifts, who cannot endure to, 
hear the Dignity of their Species arraign’d; but 
if we look narrowly into them they may foon 
be anfwer’d, 

If we had no Vices, I cannot fee why any 
Man should ever make more Suits than he has 
occafion for, tho’ he was never fo defirous uf 
promoting the Good of the Nation: For tho’ in 
the wearing of a well-wrought Silk, rather than 
a flight Scuff, and the preferring curious fine 
Cloth to courfe, he had no other View but the 
fetting of more People to work, and confequent- 

ly 
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. ly the Publick Welfare, yet he could confider 

’ $leaths no otherwife than Lovers of their 
Cduntry do Taxes now; they may pay ’em 

 witb-Alacrity, but no Body gives more than 

«his-tyie; efpecially where all are juftly rated 
according to their Abilities, as it could no o- 

j therwife be expected in a very Virtuous Age. 
Befides that in fuch Golden Times no body 
would drefs above his Condition, no body 
pinch his Family, cheat or over-reach his 
Neighbour to purchafe Finery, and confequent- 
ly there would not be half the Confumption, 
nor a third part of the People employ’d as 
now there are. But to make this more plain 
and demonftrate, that for the Support of 
Trade there can be nothing equivalent to 
Pride, I fhall examine the feveral views Men 
have in ourward Apparel, ind fet forth what 
daily Experience may teach every body as to 
Drefs. 

Cloaths were originally made for two Ends, 
to hide our Nakednets, and to fence our Bo- 
dies againft the Weather, and other outward 
Injuries: To thefe our boundlefs Pride has 
‘added a third, which is Ornament; for what 
elfe but an excefs of ftupid Vanity, could 
nave; -vail’d upon our Reafon to fancy that 
Ornamental, which muft continually put us in 
mind of our Wants and Mifery, beyond all 
other Animals that are ready cloathed by Na- 
ture herfelf? It is indeed to be admired how 
fo fenfible a Creature as Man, that pretends 

- K te 
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to fo many fine Qualities of his own, thould 
condefcend to value himfelf upon whadu 
robb’d from fo innocent and defencelefs “an 
Animal as a Sheep, or what he is bebelden - 
for to the moft infignificant thing upon Farth, 
a dying Worm; yet whilft he is Proud of fuch 
trifling Depredations, he has the folly to laugh 
at the Hottentos on the furtheft Promontory 
of Africk, who adorn themfelves with the 
Guts of their dead Enemies, without confi- 
dering that they are the Enfigns of their Va- 
lour thofe Barbarians are fine with, the true 
Spelia opima, and that if their Pride be more 
Savage than ours, it is certainly lefs ridicu- 
lous, becaute they wear the Spoils of the more 
noble Animal. 
But whatever Reflections may be made on 
this head, the World has long fince decided 
the Matter; handfome Apparel is a main 
Point, fine Feathers make fine Birds, and 
People where they are not known, are gene- 
rally honour'd according to their Cloaths and 
other Accoutrements they have about them; 
from the richneis of them we judge of their 
Veealch, and by their ordering of. them we 
guefs at their Underftanding, "Jt is this 
which encourages every body, who is coi... 
ous of his little Mcrit, if he is any ways able, 
to wear Cloaths above his Rank, efpecially 
in large and Populous Cities, where obfcure 
Men may hourly meet with fifty Strangers to 
one Acquaintance, and confequently have the 
Pleafure - 
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Pleafure of being efteem’d by a vaft Majority, 
het ‘as what they are, but what they appear 
tobe: which is a greater Temptation than 
~ moft People want to be Vain. : 
<_. Whoever takes delight in viewing the vari- 
ous Scenes of low Life, may on. Eaffer, 
Whitfun, and other great Holidays, meet 
with fcores of People, efpecially Women, 
of almoft the loweft Rank, that wear good 
and fafhionable Cloaths: If coming to talk 
with them, you treat them more courteoufly 
and with greater Refpect than what they are 
confcious they deferve, they'll commonly be 
afhamed of owning what they are; and often 
you may, if you are a little Inquifitive, difco- 
ver in them a moft anxious Care to conceal 
the Bufinefs they follow, and the Places they 
live in. The Reafon is plain; whilft they re- 
ceive thofe Civilities that are not ufually paid 
them, ard which they think only due to their 
Betters, they have the Satisfaction to imagine, 
that they appear what they would be, 
which to weak Minds is a Pleafure almoft as 
fubftantial as they could reap from the very 
-Accomplifhments of their Wifhes: This Gol- 
, den Drearn they are unwilling to be difturbed 
au, u... being fure that the meannefs of their 
Condition, if it is known, muft fink ’em very 
low in your Opinion, they hug themfelves 
in their difguize, and take all imaginable Pre- 
caution not to forfeit by a ufelefs difcovery 
the Efteem which they flatter themfelves 
Ka that 
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you. -f 
4 Tho’ every body allows, that as to App4rel 
and manner of living, we ought to behave . 
our felves fuitable to our Conditions, and frlloyiet 
the Examples of the moft fenfible and pru- 
dent among our Equals in Rank and Fortune: 
Yet how few, that are not either miferably 
Covetous, or elfe Proud of Singularity, have 
this Difcretion to boaft of? We all look a- 
bove our felves, and, as faft as we can, ftrive 
to imitate thofe, that fome way or other are 
fuperior to us. 
« The pooreft Labourer’s Wife in the Parith, 
who {corns to wear a ftrong wholefome Frize, 
as fhe might, will half ftarve her felf and her 
Husband to purchafe a fecond-hand Gown 
and Petticoat, that cannot do her half the 
Service; becaufe, forfooth, it is more genteel. 
The Weaver, the Shoemaker, the Taylor, 
the Barber, and every mean working Fellow, 
that can fet up with little, has the Impudence 
with the firft Money he gets, to Drefs him- 
felf like a Tradefman of Subftance: The or- 
dinary Retailer in the cloathing o” his Wife,’ 
takes Pattern from his Neighbour, at deals,~ 
in the fame Commodity by Wholef 2, and 
the Reafon he gives for it is, that I'welve 
Years ago the other had not a bigger Shop 
than himielf. The Druggift, Mercer, Dra- 
per, and other creditable Shopkeepers can 
fed no difference between themfelves and 
Mer-™ 
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aay and therefore drefs and live like 
sehem. . The Merchant’s Lady, who cannot 
i thé Affurance of thofe Mechanicks, flies 
ce ‘efuge to the other End of the Town, and 
Lbfor’s_to follow any Fafhion but what fhe 
i from thence. This Haughtinefs alarms 
the Court, the Women of Quality are frigh- 
ten’'d to fee Merchants Wives and Daugh- 
ters drefs’d like themfelves; this Impudence 
of the City, they cry, is intolerable ; Man- 
tua-makers are fent for, and the contrivance 
of Fafhions becomes all their Study, that they 
may have always new Modes ready to take 
up, as foon as thofe fawcy Cits fhall begin to ~ 
imitate thofe in being. The fame Emulation 
is continued through the feveral degrees of 
Quality to an incredible Expence, till at laft 
the Prince’s great Favourites and thofe of the 
firft Rank of all, having nothing elfe left to 
outftrip fome of their Inferiors, are forc’d to 
lay out vaft Eftates in pompous Equipages, 
magnificent Furniture, fumpcuous Gardens 
and princely Palaces. 

To this Emulation and continual ftriving to 
out-do one another it is owing, that after fo 
many verious Shiftings and Changings of 
Modec, in trumping up new ones and renew- 
ing ct old ones, there is ftill a plus w/tra left 
for the Iu:genious; it is this, or at leaft the con- 
fequence of it, that fets the Poor to Work, adds 
Sptrs to Induftry, and incourages the skilful Ar- 
tificer to fearch after further Improvements. 

K 3 it 
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Ic may be objected, that many People “oj. 
good Fafhion, who have been us’d to-4e avg 
Drefs’'d, out of Cuftom wear rich Cloaths'w; 
all the indifferency imaginable, and thay? . 
benefit to Trade accruing from them c: 4072 
be afcribed to Emulation or Pride. To tect 
anfwer, that it is impoffible, that thofe who 
trouble their Heads {fo little with their Drefs, 
could ever have wore thofe rich Cloaths, if 
both the Stuffs and Fafhions had not been firft 
invented to gratify the Vanity of others, who 
took greater delight in fine Apparel, than they ; 
Befides that every Body is not without Pride 
that appears to be fo; all the fymptoms of 
that Vice are not eafily difcover’d; they are 
manitold, and vary according to the Age, Hu- 
mour, Circumftances, and often Conftitution, 
of the People. 

The cholerick City Captain feems impati- 
ent to come to Aétion, and expreffing his 
Warlike Genius by the firmnefs of his Steps, 
makes his Pike, for want of Enemies, trem- 
ble at the Valour of his Arm: His Martial 
Finery, as he Marches along, infpires him 
with an unufual Elevation of Mind, by 
which endeavouring to forget his “hop as 
well as himfelf, he looks up at the ba.cenisz - 
with the fiercenefs of a Sarazen Cor. -or: 

Vhilt the phlegmatick Alderman, now be- 
come venerable both for his Age and his Au-* 
thority, contents himfelf with being thought 
a covfiderable Man; and knowing no eafier 

way . 
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kay to exprefs his Vanity, looks big in his 
“each where being known by his paulery Li- 
pe Ne receives, in fullen State, the Homage 
; agails paid him by the meaner fort of People. 
“Hore beardlefs Enfign counterfeits a Gravity 
Teet his Years, and with ridiculous Affu- 
rance ftrives to imitate the ftern Countenance 
of his Colonel, flattering himfelf all the while 
that by his daring Mein you'll judge of his: 
Prowefs. The youthful Fair, in a vaft concern 
of being overlook’d, by the continual chang- 
ing of her Pofture betrays a violent defire of 
being obferv’d, and catching, as it were, at 
every Body’s Eyes courts with obliging Looks 
the admiration of her Beholders. The conceited 
Coxcomb, on the contrary, difplaying an Air 
of Sufficiency, is wholly taken up with the 
Contemplation of his own Perfections, andin 
Publick Places difcovers fuch a difregard to 
others, that the Ignorant muft imagine, he 
thinks himfelf to be alone. 

Thefe and fuch like are all manifeft tho’ 
different Tokens of Pride, that are obvious 
to all the World ; but. Man’s Vanity is not 
always fo foon found out. Whea we per- 
ceive an Air of Humanity, and Men feem 
~ ree +e employed in admiring themfelves, 

no ‘*.eether unmindful of others, we 

are apt o pronounce ’em void of Pride, 
when perhaps they are only fatigu’d with 
gratifying their Vanity, and become languid 
from a fatiety of Enjoyments. har out- 
- K 4 wtd 
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ward fhow of Peace within, and drowfy coms” 
pofure of carelefs Negligence, with which 2 
Great Man is often feen in his plain CEarieZ 

loll at eafe, are not always fo free from Are 48 : 
they may feem to be. Nothing is more Ys. 
fring to the Proud than to be thought happy°S= 

The well-bred Gentleman places his great- 
eft Pride in the Skill he has of covering it 
with Dexterity, and fome are fo expert in con- 
cealing this Frailty, that when they are the 
mott guilty of ‘it;. the Vulgar think them the 
moft exempt from it.. Thus the diflembling 
Courtier, when he appears in State, affumes an 
Air of Modefty and good Humour ; and whilft 
he is ready to burft with Vanity, feems to-be 
wholly ignorant of his Greatnefs ; well know- 
ing, that thofe lovely Qualities muft heighten 
him in the Efteem of others, and be an additi- 
on to that Grandeur, which the Coronets a-_ 
bout his Coach and Harneffes, with the reft of 
his Ecuipage, cannot fail to proclaim without 
bis Afliftance. 

And as in thefe, Pride is overlook’d, becaufe 
induftrioufly conceal’d, fo in others again it is 
denied that they have any, when they fhew 
(or at leaft feem to thew) it in the meé . Publick 
manner. The wealthy Parfon being, dowel. - 
the reft of his Profeffion, debarr'd fra the 
Gaicty of Laymen, makes it his bufine is to Icok 
out for an admirable Black and the fineft Clow. 
that Money can purchafe, and diftingnifnes 
bimiclf by the fulnefs of his noble and ipotlefs 

Garment; 
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B eola ; his Wigs are as fafhionable as thae 
‘orm pe is forced to comply with will admit 
“wat as he is only ftinted in their thape, 
agane takes care that for goodnefs+of Hair, 
“t{orvolour, few Noblemen fhall be able to 
Steasth em ; his Body is ever clean, as well as 
his Cloaths, his fleck Face is kept conftantly 
fhav’d, and his handfome Nails are diligently 
pared; his fmooth white Hand and a Bril- 
liant of the firft Water, mutually becoming, 
honour each other with double graces ; what 
Linnen he difcovers is tranfparently curious, 
and he {corns ever to be feen abroad with 
a worfe Beaver than what a rich Banker 
would be’ proud of on his Wedding-Day ; to 
all thefe niceties in Drefs he adds a Majeftick 
Gate, and expreffes a commanding loftinefs 
in his Carriage ; yet common Civility, not- 
withftanding the evidence of fo many concur- 
ring Symptoms, won’t allow us to fufpect a- 
ny of his Aétions to be the refult of Pride; 
confidering the Dignity of his Office, it is on- 
ly Decency in him what would be Vanity in 
others ;: and in good Manners to his Calling 
we ought to believe, that the worthy Gen- 
tleman, w 10ut any regard to his reverend 
Perfong ats himfelf to all this trouble and 
exper /. ~erely out of a refpe&t which is due to 
the’ wine Drder he belongs to, and a Religious 
Zeat to preferve his Holy Function from the 
Contempt of Scoffers. With all my Heart ; 
nothing of all this thall be cali’d Pride, let me 
: : only 


only be allow’d to fay, that to our Humayg 
Capacities it looks very like ic. Ae 
But if at laft I thould grant, that thefe ate 
Men who enjoy all the Fineries of Equiv me 
and Furniture as well as Cloaths, and yet have: 
no Pride in them; it is certain, that if all (ie 
be fuch, that Emulation I fpoke of before 
muft ceafe, and confequently Trade; which 
has fo great a dependance upon it, fuffer in 
every branch. For to fay, that if all Men were 
truly Virtuous, they might, without any re- 
gard to themfelves, confume as much out of 
Zeal to ferve their Neighbours and promote 
the Publick Good, as they do now out of 
SelfLove and Emulation, is a miferable thift 
and an unreafonable fuppofition. As there 
have been good People in all Ages, fo, with- 
out doubt, we are not deftitute of them in 
this ; but let us enquire of the Perriwig-ma- 
kers and Taylors, in what Gentlemen, even of 
the greateft Wealth and higheft Quality, they 
ever could difcover fuch publick-fpirited Views. 
Ask the Lacemen, the Mercers, and the Lin- 
nen-Drapers, whether the richeft, and if you 
will, the moft virtuous Ladies, if they buy 
with ready Money, or intend to pa, in any rea- 
fonable Time, will not drive frome. 70>: 
Shop, totry the Market, make as me-_ Words, 
and ftend as hard with them to fave a Great or 
Six-pence in a Yard, as the moft necetiitous~ 
Jilts in Town. If it be urg’d, that if there’ are 
not, it is poftble there might be fuch People ; 
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sftanfwer that it is as poffible that Cats, in- 
od: killing Rats and Mice, fhould feed 
uthem, and go about the Houfe to fuckle and 
r@nécheir young ones; or that a Kite thould 
all tle Hens to their Meat, as the Cock does, 
“gne“hic brooding over their Chickens inftead 
of devouring ’em ; but if they fhould all-do 
fo, they would ceafe to be Cats and Kites; it 
is inconfiftent with their Natures, and the Spe- 
cies of Creatures which now we mean, when 
we name Cats and Kites, would be extiné as 
foon as that could come to pafs. 





(N) Envy it felf, and Vanity, 
Were Minifters of Indufry. 


/ 
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NVY is that Bafenefs in our Nature, 
which makes us grieve and pine at 
what we conceive to be a Happinefs in o- 
thers. I dor*t believe there is a Human Crea- 
,-#+0.in hieSenfes arrived to Maturity, that at 
one tin*, or other has not been carried away 
by das K.10n in good Earneft; and yet I 
never met with any one that dared own he’ 
was guilty of it, but in Jeft. That we are fo 
generally afhamed of this Vice, is Si 
that 
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_ that ftrong Habit of Hypocrify, by the He a 
of which, we have learned from our, Crags" 
to hide even from our felves the vafe fen 
of Self-Love, and all its different Branghes,~ 
It is impoffible Man fhould with betyér fox’ 
another than he does for himfelf, unlefs vshpes 
he fuppofes an Impoffibility that himéelf 
fhould attain to thofe Withes; and from hence 
we may eafily learn after what manner 

. this Paffion is raifed inus. In order to it, we 
are to confider Firft, That as well as we think 
of our felves, fo ill we often think of our 
Neighbour with equal Injuftice; and when 
we apprehend, that others do or will enjoy 
what we think they don’t deferve, it affli€s. 
and makes us angry with the Caufe of that 
Difturbance. Secondly, That we are ever em- 
ploy’d in wifhing well for our felves, every 
one according to his Judgment and Inclinati- 
ons, and when we obferve fomething we like, 
and yet are deftitute of, in the Poffeffion of 
others ; it occafions firft Sorrow in us for not 
having the ‘Thing we like. This Sorrow is 
incurable, whilft we continue our Efteem for 
the Thing we want: But.as Self-Defence is - 
reftle{s, .and never fuffers us t¢ leave any 
Means untried how *o remove Ev.s% = ~"- 
as far and as well as we are able; Exyerience 

teaches us, cat nothing in Natur’ mo. alle- 

“viates’ this Sorrow than our Anger a,u. 
thofe who are poflefs’'d of what we eftéem 
and want, This latter Paffion therefore, we 

cherifh | 
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Aherifh and cultivate to fave or relieve our . 
felya=“2: leaft in part, from the Uneafinefs we 
o felt from the firft. 
we Envy then is a Compound of Grief and 
kAngac; the Degrees of this Paffion depend 
Chiefly on the Nearnefs or Remotenefs oe the 
Objects as to Circumftances. If one, who is 
forc’d to walk on Foot envies a great Man 
for keeping a Coach and Six, it will never be 
with that Violence, or give him that Diftur- 
bance which it may toa Man, who keeps a 
Coach himfelf; but can only afford to drive 
with four Horfes. The Symptoms of Envy- 
are as various, and as hard to defcribe, as 
thofe of the Plague; at fome time it appears 
in one Shape, at others in another quite dif- 
ferent. Among the Fair the Difeate is very 
common, and the Signs of it very confpicu- 
ous in their Opinions and Cenfures of one 
another. In beautiful young Women you 
may often difcover this Faculty to a high 
Degree; they frequently will hate one ano- 
ther mortally at firft Sight, from no other 
Principle than Envy; and you may read 
this Scorr ‘and unreafonable Averfion in 


theie we | Countenances, if they have not a 
great «of Art, and well learn’d to dif- 
fen -<. 


... the rude and unpolifh’d Multitude this 
Paffion is very bare-tac’d; efpecially when 
they envy others for the Gcods of Fortune: 
‘They rail at their Betters, rip up their Faults, 

ang 
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and take Pains to mifconftrue their wate 


mendable AGtions: They murmur ©3Pp%1- 
dence, and loudly complain, that the good, 
Things of this World are chiefly enjoy*d By 
thofe who do not deferve them. The grot, 
fer Sort of them it often affects fo vice 
that if they were not with-held by the Fear 
of the Laws, they would go directly and beat 
thofe their Envy is levell’d at, from no other 
Provocation than what that Paffion fuggefts 
to them. 

The Men of Letters labouring under this 
Diftemper difcover quite different perene 
When they envy a Perfon for his Parts and 
Erudition, their chief Care is induftrioufly to 
conceal their Frailty, which generally is at- 
tempted by denying and depreciating the good 
Qualities they envy: They carefully perufe 
his Works, and are difpleas’d at every fine Paf- 
fage they meet with; they look for nothing 
but his Errors, and with for no greater Feaft 
than a grofs Miftake : In their Cenfures they 
are captious as well as fevere, make Moun- 
tains of Mole-hills, and will not pardon the 
leaft Shadow of a Fault, but exaggerate the 
moft trifling Omiffion into a Capits] Blunder. 

Envy is vifible in Brute-Beafts; Hor,s inew 
it in their Endeavours of out-ftrippir guns ano- 
ther ; and the beft fpirited will run them{c!ves- 
to Death before they'll fuffer another before 
them. In Dogs this Paffion is likewife plainly 
to be feen, thofe who are ufed to be carefs’d 

will 
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Fshll never tamely bear that Felicity in others. 
Tieeen a Lap-Dog that would choak him- 
felf With Vidtuals rather than leave any thing 
‘for a-Competitor of his oWn Kind’; and we 

bonay o'ten obferve the fame Behaviour in thofe 

“Pecires which we daily fee in Infants that 

are froward, and by being over-fondled made 
humourfome. If out of Caprice they at any 
time refufe to eat what they have ask’d for, 
and we can but make them believe that fome 
Body elfe, nay, even the Cat or the Dog is 
going to take it from them, they will make 
an end of their Oughts with Pleafure, and feed 
_even againft their Appetite. . 
If Envy was not rivetted in Human Na- 
ture, it would not be fo common in Chil- 
dren, and ‘Youth would not be fo generally 
fpurr’d on by Emulation. Thofe who would 
derive every Thing that is beneficial to’ the 
Society from a good Principle, afcribe the 
Effects of Emulation in School-boys to a Vir- 
tue of the Mind; as it requires Labour and 
Pains, fo it is evident, that they commit a 
Self-Denial, who aa from that Difpofition ; 
but if we look narrowly into it, we hall 
find that sis Sacrifice of Eafe and Pleafure 
bok ont: tuade to Envy, and the Love of Glo- 
ty. I Sere was not fomething very like 
this Paflio., mix’d with that pretended Vir- 
tue, ‘it would be impoftible to raife and in- 
creafe it by the fame Means that create En- 
vy. The Boy, who receives a Reward for 
the 
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the Superiority of his Performance, ig com-« 
fcious te Me Vecaist it would he PPrsni 
to him, if he thould have fall’n fhort of it:. 
This RefleCtion makes hina exert himfelf, not’ 
to be out-done by thofe whom now he looks’ 
upon as his Inferiors, and the greater his Prfde” 
is, the more Self-denial he’ll praCtife to main- 
tain his Conqueft.. The other, who, in fpighe 
of the Pains he took to do well, has mifs’d 
of the Prize, is forry, and confequently angry 
with him whom he muft look upon as the 
Caufe of his Grief: But to thew this Anger, 
would be ridiculous, and of no Service to him; 
fo that he muft either be contented to be. 
lefs efteem’d than the other Boy ; or by re- 
.newing his Endeavours become a greater 
Proficient: and it is ten to one, but the dif- 
interefted, good-humour’d, and peaceable 
Lad will chufe the firft, and fo become indo- 
lent and unadtive, whilft the covetous, peevith, 
and quarrelfome Rafcal fhall take incredible 
Pains, and make himfelf a Conqueror in his 
Turn. 
Envy, as it is very common among Painters, 
fo it is of great Ufe for their Improvement: I 
don’t mean, that little Dawbers envy great 
Mafters, but’ moft of them are tainiuu was 
this Vice againft thofe immedia‘eiy above 
them. If the Pupil of a famous Arift n+ 
bright Genius, and uncommon Application, he 
firft adores his Mafter; but as his own Skill 
increafcs, he begins infenfibly to envy what he 
admired 
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, admired before. To learn the Nature of this 
* Paffian, and that it confifts in what I have 
namica, we are but to obferve that, if a Pain- 
ter by exerting himfelf comes not only to e- 
qual, but to exceed the Man he envied, his 
Serrew is gone and all his Anger difarm’d; 
and if he hated him before, he is now glad 
to be Friends with him, if the other will 
condefcend to it. 

Married Women, who are Guilty of this 
Vice, which few are not, are always endea- 
vouring to raife the fame Paffion’ in their 
Spoufes; and where they have prevail’d, En- 
vy and Emulation have kept more Men in 

“Bounds, and reform’d more II] Husbands from 
floth, from drinking and other evil courfes, 
than all the Sermons that have becn preach’d 
fince the time of the Apoftles. 

As every Body would be happy, enjoy Plea- 
fure and avoid Pain if he could, fo Self-love 
“bids us look on every Creature that feems fa- 
tisfied, as a Rival in Happinefs; and the 
Satisfaction we have in feeing that Felicity di- 
fturb’d, without any advantage to our {elves 
but what fprings from the Pleafure we have in 
beholding it, is call’d loving mifchief for mif- 

p -¥°-© fakeJ and the Motive of which that frailty 
is the refult, Malice, another Offspring derived 
from che fame Original ; for if there was no 
Envy there could be no Malice. When the 
Paffions lie dormant we have no apprehenfion 
of them, and often People think they have 

L not 
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not fuch a Fyailty in their Nature, becaufe . 
that Moment they are not affected wieh it,, 

A Gentleman well drefs'd, who happens to 
be dirty’d all over by a Coach or a Cart, is- 
laugh’d at, and by his Inferios much’ more 
than his Equals, becaufe they envy him mere: 
they know he is vex’d at it, and imagining him 
to be happier than themfelves, they are glad 
to fee him meet with difpleafures in his turn: 
But a Young Lady, if the be in a ferious 
Mood, inftead of laughing at, pities him, 
becaufe a clean Man is'a fight fhe takes de- 
light in, and there is no room for Envy. At 
Difafters, we either laugh, or pity thofe tha 
befall them, according to the Stock we afe 

offefs’d of either of Malice or Compaffion. 
fF a Man falls or hurts himfelf fo flightly that 
it moves not the latter, we laugh, and here our 
Pity and Malice thake us alternately : Indeed, 
Sir, I am very forry for it, I beg your 
Pardon for laughing, I am the fillieft Creature 
in the World, then laugh again ; and again, I 
am indeed very forry, and foon. Some are fo 
Malicious they would laugh if a Man broke his 
Leg, and others are fo Compaffionate that 
they can heartily pity a Man ter the leaft 
Spot in his Cloaths; but no Body is fo Savage! 
that no Compaffion can touch him, nor 
any Man fo good-natur'd as uever wo be 
affe€ted with any Malicious Pleafure. How 
ftrangely our Paffions govern us! we envy a 
Man for being Rich, and then perfectly hate 


him: 
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him: but if we come to be his Equals, we 
are calm,. and the leaft Condefcention in him 


makes us Friends; but if we become vifibly 
“Superior to him we can pity his Misfortunes. 


wee 


The Reafon why Men of true good Senfe 
Envy lefs than others, is becaufe they admire 
themfelves with lefs hefitation than Fools and 
filly People ; for tho’ they do not fhew this 
to others, yet the Solidity of their thinking 
gives them an Affurance of their real Worth, 
which Men of weak underftanding can never 

feel within, tho’ they often counterfeit ir. 
The Oftracifm of the Greeks was a Sacri- 
ce of valuable Men made to’Epidemick En- 
vy, and often applied as an infallible Remedy 
to cure and prevent che Mifchiefs of Popu~ 
lar Spleen and Rancour. A Victim of State 
often appeafes the Murmurs of a whole 
Nation, and After-Ages frequently wonder at 
Barbarities of this Nature, which under the 
fame Circumftances they would have com- 
mitted themfelves. They are Compliments 
to the Peoples Malice, which is never better 
gratify’'d, than when they can fee a great Man 
humbled. ‘We believe that we love Juttice, 
and to fee Merit rewarded; but if Men con- 
tinue long in the firft Pofts of Honour, half 
of us grow weary of them, look for their 
Faults, and if we can find none, we fuppofe 
they-hide them, and ’tis much if the greateft 
part of us don’t with them difcarded. This 
foul play the beft of Men ought ever to ap- 
: L2 prehend 
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prehend from all who are not their immediate 
Friends or Acquaintance, becaufe nothing is 
more tirefome to us than the repetition of 
Praifes we have no manner of fhare in. 

The more a Paffion isa Compound of many 
others, the more difficult it is to define it; 
and the more it is tormenting to thofe that 
labour under it, the greater Cruelty it is ca- 
pable of infpiring them with againft others: 
Therefore nothing is more whimfical or mif- 
chievous than Jealoufy, which is made up of 
Love, Hope, Fear, and a great deal of Envy: 
The laft has been fufficiently treated of alrea- 
dy, and what I have to fay of Fear, the Rea: 
der will find under Remark (R.) So that tHe. 
better to explain and illuftrate this odd Mix- 
ture, the Ingredients I fhall further fpeak of 
in this Place are Hope and Love. 

Hoping is withing with fome degree of 
Confidence, that the Thing with’d for will 
come to pafs. The Firmnefs and Imbecility 
of our Hope depend entirely on the greater 
or lefler Degree of our Confidence, and all 
Hope includes Doubt; for when our Confi- 
dence is arriv’d to that Height, as to exclude 
all Doubts, it becomes a Certainty, and we take 
for ganted what we only hoped for befoie: A™ 
filver Inkhorn may pafsin Speech, becaufe every 
body knows what we mean by it, but a cer- 
tain Hope cannot: For a Man who makes ufe 
of an Epithet that deftroys the Effence of the 
Subftantive he joins it to, can have no Meaning 


at 
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at all; and the more clearly we underftand the 
Forcé of the Epithet, and the Nature of the 
Subftantive, the more palpable is the Nonfenfe 

‘of the heterogeneous Compound. The Rea- 
fon therefore why it is not fo thocking to fome 
to hear a Man fpeak of certain Hope, as if he 
thould talk of hot Ice, or liquid Oak, is not be- 
caufe there is lefs Nonfenfe contain’d in the 
firft than there is in either of the latter ; but be- 
caufe the W.srd Hope, I mean the Effence of 
it, is not fo clearly underftood by the Genera- 
lity of the People, as the Words and Effences 
of Ice and Oak are. 

—, Love in the firft place fignifies Affection, 
fich as Parents and Nurfes bear to Children, 
and Friends to one another; it confifts ina 
Liking and Well-wifhing to the Perfon be- 
leved. We give an eafy Conftruétion to his 
Words and Actions, and feel a Pronenefs to 
excufe and forgive his Faults, if we fee a- 
ny; his Intereft we make on all Accounts 
our own, even to our Prejudice, and receive 
an inward Satisfaction for fympathizing with 
him in his Sorrows, as wellas Joys. What I 
faid laft is. not impoffible, whatever it may 
feem to be; for when we are fincere in 
-fharing with another in his Misfortunes, Self- 
Love makes us believe, that the Sufferings 
we feel muft alleviate and leflen thofe of 
our, Friend, and whilft this fond Refiecti- 
on is foothing our Pain, a fecret Pleafure a- 
rifes from our grieving for the Perfon we love. 

L3 Secondly 
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Secondly, By Love we underftand a ftrong 
Inclination, in its Nature diftinét from allother 
Affections of Friendfhip, Gratitude, and Con-. 
fanguinity, that Perfons of differentSexes, af-- 
ter liking, bear to one another : It is in this - 
Signification that Love enters into the Gom- 
pound of Fealoufy, and is the Effet as well 
as happy Difguife of that Paffion that prompts 
us to labour for the Prefervation of our Spe~ 
cies. This latter Appetite is innate both in 
Men and Women, who are not defective in 
their Formation, as much as Hunger or 
Thirft, tho’ they are feldom affected with it 
before the Years of Puberty. Could we 
undrefs Nature, and pry into her deepeft Re* 
ceffes, we fhould difcover the Seeds of this 
Paffion before it exerts it felf, as plainly as 
we fee the Teeth in an Embrio, before the 
Gums are form’d. There are few healthy 
People of either Sex, whom it has madé“fio 
Impreffion upon before Twenty: Yet, as the 
Peace and Happinefs of the Civil Society re- 
quire that this fhould be kept a Secret, never 
to be talk’d of in Publick ; fo among well-bred 
People it is counted highly Criminal] to menti+ 
on before Company any thing in plain Words, 
that is relating to this Myftery of Succeffion :- 
By which Means the very Name of the Ap- 
petite, tho’ the moft neceflary for the Conti- 
nuance of Mankind, is become odious, and the 

roper Epithets commonly join’d to Luft are 
Fulthy and Abominable. 
This 
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This Impulfe of Nature in People of trict 
Morals, and rigid Modefty, often difturbs the 

. Body for a confiderable Time before it is un- 
, .derftood or known to be what it is, and it is 
. Yemarkable that the moft palith’d and beft in- 
ftructed are generally the moft ignorant as to 
this Affair; and hereI can but obferve the Dif- 
ference: between Man in the wild State of Na- 
ture, and the fame Creature in the Civil So- 
ciety. In the firft, Men and Women, if left 
ude and untaught in the Sciences of Modes 
and Manners, would quickly find out the 
Caufe of that Difturbance, and be at a lofs 
no more than other Animals for a prefent Re- 
pet Befides, that it is not probable they 
would want either Precept or Example from 
the more experienc’d. But in the fecond, where 
the Rules of Religion, Law and Decency are 

. to be follow’d, and obey’d before any Dic- 
tates of Nature, the Youth of both Sexes are 
to be arm’d and fortify’d againft this Im- 
pulfe, and from their Infancy artfully frigh- 
ten’d from the moft remote Approaches of 
it. The Appetite it felf, and all the Symp- 
toms of it, tho’ they are plainly felt and 
underftood, are to be ftifled with Care and 
= Severity, and in Women flatly difown’d, and 
if there be Occafion, with Obftinacy deny’d, 
even when themfelves are vifibly affected 
by them. If it throws them into Diftempers, 
they muft be cured by Phyfick, or elfe pa- 
tently bear them in Silence; and it is the 
L4 Intereft 
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Intereft of the Soviety to preferve Decency 
and Politenefs;-that--Women fhould linger, 
watte, and die, rather'than relieve themfelves 
in an unlawful mansier; and among the fafhio- 
nable Part of. Mankind, the People of Birth 
and Fortune, it is expected that Matrimony 
fhould never be enter’d upon without a curious 
Regard to Family, Bate, and Reputation, 
-and in the making @f'Matches the Call of Na- 
ture be the very jaft Confideration. : 
Thofe then who would make Love and 
Luft Synonimous confound the Effe@ with the 
Caufe of it: yet fuch is the force of Education, 
and a Habit of thinking as we aretaught, that, 
fometimes Perfons of either Sex are actually int 
Love without feeling any Carnal Defires,’ or 
pénetrating into the Intentions of Nature, the 
end propofed by cher without which they 
could never have. been affected with that 
fort of Paffion. That there are fuch is 
certain, but many more whofe Pretences 
to thofe refin’d Notions are only upheld by 
Art and Diffimulation. Thofe, who are 
really fuch Platonick Lovers are commonly 
the pale-faced weakly People of. cold and 
phlegmatick Confticutions in either Sex ; 
the hail and robuft of bilious Temperament ~ 
and a fanguine Complexion never entertain 
any Love fo Spiritual as to exclude alt 
thoughts and wifhes that relate to the Body. 
But if the moft Seraphick Lovers would know 
the Original of their Inclination, let them but 
fuppofe 
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fuppofe that another fhould have the Corpo- 
ral Enjoyment of the Perfon beloved, and by 
the Tortures they'll fuffer from that Refle@ion 
* they will foon difcover the Nature of their 
* Paffions : Whereas on the contrary, Parents 
and Friends receive a Satisfaction in reflecting 
on the Joys and Comforts of a Happy Marri- 

age, to be tafted by thofe they with well to. 
Thecurious, that are skill’d in anatomizing 
the invifible part of Man, will obferve that the 
more fublime and exempt this Love is from 
all thoughts of Senfuality, the more fpurious 
it is, ahd the more it degenerates from its 
~honeft Original and primitive Simplicity. 
The Power ‘and Sagacity as well as Labour 
and Care of the Politician in civilizing the So- 
ciety, has been no where more con{picuous, 
than in the Happy Contrivance of playing 
our Paffions againft one another. By flatte- 
ring our Pride and ftill encreafing the good 
Opinion we have of ourfelves on the one 
hand ; and infpiring us on the other with a 
* fuperlative Dread and mortal Averfion againft 
Shame, the Artful Moralifts have taught us 
chearfully to encounter our felves, and if 
not fubdue, at leaft fo to conceal and difguife 
our darling Paffion, Luft, that we fcarce 
know it when we meet with it in our own 
Breafts ; Oh! the mighty Prize we have in 
view for all our Self-denial! can any Man be 
fo ferious‘as to abftain from Laughter, when 
he confiders that for fo much deceit and infin- 
: cerity 
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cerity pra€tis’d upon our felves as well as otherg, 
we have no other recompence than the, vain 
Satisfaction of making our Species appear more 
exalted and remote from that of other Animals, . 
than it really is; and we in our Confciences 
know it to be? Yet this is Faét, and in it we 
plainly perceive the reafon why it was neceflary 
to render odious every Word or Aétion by 
which we might difcover the innate Defire we 
feel to perpetuate our Kind ; and why tamely 
to fubmit to the violence of a Furious Ap- 
petite (which is painful to refift) and inno- 
cently to obey the moft preffing demand of 
Nature without Guile or Hypocrify, like o- 
ther Creatures, fhould be branded with the~ 
Ignominious Name of Brutality, 

What we call Love then is not a Ge- 
nuine, but an Adulterated Appetite, or ra- 
ther a Compound, a heap of feveral con-_ 
traditory Paffions blended in one. As ic’ 
is a produ@ of Nature warp’d by Cuftom 
and Education, fo the true Origin and 
 firft Motive of it, as I have hinted already, is 
ftifled in well-bred People, and almoft con- 
cealed from themfelves: all which is the 
reafon that as thofe affe@ed with it vary 
in Age, Strength, Refolution, Temper, Cir- . 
cumftances, and Manners, the effets of it 
are fo different, whimfical, furprizing and. 
unaccountable. 

It is this Paffion that makes Jealoufy fo 
troublefome, and the Envy of it often fo fatal: 

thofe 
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thofe who imagine that there may be Jealoufy 
witheut Love, do not underand that Paf- 
fion. Men may not have the leaft AffeCtien 
.for their Wives, and yet be angry with them 
for their Conduct, and fufpicious of them: 
either with or without a Caufe: But what in 
fuch Cafes affeéts them is their Pride, the 
Concern for their Reputation. They feel a 
Hatred againft them without Remorfe; when 
they are Outrageous, they can beat them and 
go to fleep contentedly : Such Husbands may 
watch their Dames themfelves, and have them 
obferved by others ; but their Vigilance is not 
fo intenfe ; they are not fo inquifitive or in- 
" duftrious in their Searches, neither-do they 
feel. that Axiety of “Heart at the Fear of a 
Difcovery, as when Love is mix’d with the. 
Pafiions. , 4 
What confirms me in this Opinion is, that 
we never obferve this Behavieur between a 
Man and his Miftrefs; for when his Love is 
gone and he fufpects her to be falfe, he leaves 
her, and troubles his Head no. more about 
her: Whereas it is the greateft Difficulty im- 
aginable, even to a Man of Senfe,’ to part 
with a Miftrefs as long as he loves her, what- 
ever Faults fhe may be guilty of. If in his 
Anger he ftrikes her he is-uneafy after it; his 
Love makes him reflect on the Hurt he has 
done her, and he wants to be reconcil’d to her 
again. He may talk of hating her, and many 
times from. his Heart with her hang’d, buc if 
c 
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he :cannot get entirely rid of his Frailty, he 

can never difintangle himfelf from her * tho’ 

the is reprefented in the moft monftrous Guilt 

to his Imagination, and he has refolved and- 
fwore a thoufand Times never to come near 

her again, there is no trufting him; even when 

he is fully convinced of her Infidelity, if his’ 
Love continues, his Defpair is never ‘fo laft- 

ing, but between the blackeft Fits of it he re- 

lents, and finds lucid Intervals of Hope; he 

forms Excufes for her, thinks of pardoning, 

and in order to it racks his Invention for Pof- 

fibilities that may make her appear lefs crimi- 

nal. 


4 

HSV SIS NNR SS ON 

(O.) Real Pleafures, Comforts, Eafe. 
Page 11. Line 12. 


HAT the higheft Good confifted in Plea- 
fure, was the Doétrine of Epicurus, 

who yet led a Life exemplary for Conti- 
nence, Sobriety, and other Virtues, which 
made People of the fucceeding Ages quarrel 
about the Signification of Pleafure. Thofe 
who argued from the Temperance of the Phi- 
lofopher, faid, That the Delight Epzcurus 
meant, was being virtuous ; fo Era/mus in:his 
Colloguies tells us, That there are no greater 
Epicures than pious Chriftians, Others that 
re- 
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: reflected on the diffolute: Manners of. the 

' greateft Part of his Followers, would have it, 
that by Pleafures he could have underftood 

‘nothing but fenfual Ones, and the Gratifica- 
tion of our Paffions. I fhall not decide their 
Quarrel, but am of Opinion, that whether 
Men be good or bad, what they take delight 
in is their Pleafure, and not to look out for 
any further Etymology from the learned Lan- 
guages, I believe an Englifhman may juftly 
call every Thing a Pleafure that pleafes him, 
and according to this Definition, we ought 
to difpute no more about Mens Pleafures 
than their Taftes: Trabit fua quemque Volup- 
Tas. 

The worldly-minded, voluptuous and am—- 
bitious Man, notwithftanding he is void of 
Merit, covets Precedence every where, and 
defires to be dignify’d above his Betters: He 
aims at fpacious Palaces, and delicious Gar- 
dens ; his chief Delight is in excelling others 
in ftately Horfes, magnificent Coaches, a nu- 
merous Attendance, and dear-bough; Furni- 
ture. To gratify his Luft, he withed for gen- 
teel, young, beautiful Women of different 
Chartns and Complexions that fhall adore his 
Greatnefs, and be really in love with his Per- 
fon: His Cellars he would have ftored with 
the Flower of every Country that produces ex- 
cellent Wines: His Table he defires may be 
ferv'd with many Courfes, and each of them 
contain a a choice Variety of Dainties not eafily 
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purchas’d, and ample Evidences of elaborate 
and judicious Cookery ; whilit harmonious 
‘Mufick and well-couch’d Flattery entertain 
his Hearing by Turns. He employs, ever 
in the meaneft Trifles, none but the ableft- 
and moft ingenious Workmen, that his Judg- 
ment and Fancy may as evidently appear in 
the leaft Things that belong to /him, as his 
Wealth and Quality are manifefted in thofe 
of greater Value. He defires to have feveral 
fers of witty, facetious, and polite People to 
converfé with, and among them he would 
have fome famous for Learning and univerfal 
Knowledge: For his ferious ‘Afhirs, he withes 
to find Men of Parts and Experience, that 
fhould be diligent and faithful. Thofe that 
are to wait on him he would have handy, 
mannerly and difcreet, of comely Afpeét, and 
a graceful Mein: What he requires in them 
befides, is a refpectful Care of every Thing 
that is Hzs, Nimblenefs without Hurry, Dit- 
patch without Noife, and an unlimited Obe- 
dience to his Orders : Nothing he thinks more: 
troublefome than fpeaking to Servants ; where- 
fore he will only be attended by fach, as by 
obferving his Looks have learn’d to interpret 
his Will from his flighteft Motions. He loves 
to fee an elegant Nicety in every thing that 
approaches him, and in what is to be employ’d 
about his Perfon he defires a fuperlative Clean- 
linefs to be religioufly obferv’d. The chief 
Officers of his Houfhold he would have to 
, be 
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be Men of Birth, Honour.and Diftin@tion, .as 
well 2s Order, Contrivance and Oeconomy ; 
for tho’ he loves to be honour’d by every:Bo- 
‘dy, and receives the Refpects of the common 
People with Joy, hes the Homage that is paid 
him by Perfons of Quality is ravithing te ait 
ina more tranfcendent manner. 

Whilft thus wallowing in a Sea of Luft and 
Vanity, he is wholly employ’d in provoking 
and indulging his Appetites, he defires the 
World fhould think him altogether free from 
Pride and Senfuality, and put a favourable 
Conftruétion upon his moft glaring Vices: 
Nay, if his Authority can purchafe it, he co- 
vets to be thought Wife, Brave, Generous, 
Good-natur’d, and endu’d with all the Vir- 
tues he thinks worth having. He would 
have us believe that the Pomp and Luxu- 
ry he is ferv’d with are as many tirefome 

- Plagues to him; and all the Grandeur he 
appears in is an ungrateful Burden, which, 
to his Sorrow, is infeparable from the high 
Sphere he moves in; that his noble Mind, 
fo much exalted above vulgar Capacities, aims 
at higher ends, and cannot relifh fuch worth- 
Jefs Enjoyments; that the higheft of his Am- 
bition is to promote the publick Welfare, and 
his greateft Pleafure to fee his Country flou- 
rifh, and every Body in it made happy. Thefe 
are call’d real Pleafures by the Vicious and 
Earthly-minded, and whoever is able, either — 
by his Skill or Fortune, after this refin'd 


man- 
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manner at once to enjoy the World, and the 
ood Opinion of it, is counted extremely 
feppy by all the moft fafhionable part of the 
People. : 
But on the other fide, moft of the ancient 
Philofophers and grave Moralifts, efpecially 
the Stoicks, would not allow any Thing to 
be a real Good that was liable to be taken 
from them by others. They wifely confider’d 
the Inftability of Fortune, and the Favour of 
Princes; the Vanity of Honour, and popular 
Applaufe; the Precarioufnefs of Riches, and 
all earthly Poffeffions; and therefore placed 
true Happinefs in the calm Serenity of a con- 
tented Mind free from Guilt and Ambition ; 
a Mind, that, having fubdued every fenfual 
pppoe defpifes the Smiles as well as Frowns 
of Fortune, and taking no delight but in Con~ 
templation, defires nothing. but what every 

Body is able to give to himfelf: A Mind, zhee . 
arm’d with Fortitude and Refolution has learn’d 
to fuftain the greateft Lofles without Concern, 
to endure Pain without Affliction, and to bear 
Injuries without Refentment. Many have 
own’d themfelves arriv’d to this height of 
Self-denial, and then, if we may bélieve them, 
they were rais’d above common Mortals, and 
their Strength extended vaftly beyond the pitch 
of their firft Nature: They could behold the 
Anger of Threatning Tyrants and the moft 
imminent Dangers without Terror, and pre- 
ferv’d their Tranquility in the midft of Tor- 
ments: 
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nents: Death it felf ay could'meet with In- 
trepidity, and left the World with no greater 
Reluttarice than they had “fhew’d Fondnefs at 

« their Entrance into it. . Rak ae 
Thefe among the Ancients have always bore 
the greateft Sway; yet othérs that binee RO 
Fools neither, havé exploded thofe Precepts 
" asimpraéticable, call’d their Notions Roman- 
tick, and efdeavour’d to prove that what 
thefe Stoicks afferted of themfelves exceeded 
all human Force and Poffibility, and that there= 
fore the Virtues they boafted of could be no- 
thing but hayghty Pretence, full of Arrogance 
and Hypocrify ; yet hotwithftanding, thefe 
Cenfures, the ferious, pet of the Wel, aiid 
the generality of “Wife Men’ that have liv'd 
ever fince td this Day, agree with tht Stoicks 
~in the moft material Points ;, as that there cah 
be no true Felicity in what depends on Things 
-perithable; that Peace within is the greateft 
Bleffing, and no Conqueft like that of our 
Paffions; that Knowledge, Temperance, For- 
ticude, Humility, and other Embellifhments 
of the Mind are thé moft valuable Acquifi- 
tions; that no Mari can be happy but he that 
. is good; and that the Virmous are only ca- 

" pable of enjoying real Pleafures. 

T expeét to be ask’d why in the Fable I have 
call’d thofe Pleafures real that are directly op- 
ofite to thofe which I own the wife Men of all 
Seed have extoll’d as the moft valuable. My 


Anfwer is, becaufe I don’t call things Pleafures 
M whiclt 
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which Men fay,are beft, but fuch as tliey feem_- 
to be moft pleafed with ;. how can I heliev¢ . 
that a Man’s chief Delight is in the Emballith- 
ments of the Mind, when I fee him ever em- . 
ploy’d about and daily purfue the Pleafures 
that are contrary to them ?. Yobn never cuts 
any Pudding, but juft enough, that-you can’t. 
fay he took none; this little bit, after much 
chomping and chewing you fee goes down 
with him like chop’d Hay ; after that he falls 
upon the Beef with a voracious Appetite, and 
crams himfelf up to his. Throat. Is it not pro- 
voking to hear Yob cry every Day that Pud- 
ding is all his Delight, and that he don’t value 
the Beef of a Farthing? 

I could fwagger about Fortitude and the 
Contempt of Riches as much as Seneca him- 
fglf aa would undertake to write twice as” 
much in behalf of Poverty as ever he did, ft 
the tenth part of his Eftate: I could seach 
the way to his Summum bonum as exactly as 
I know my way home: I could tell People 
that to extricatethemfelves from all world! 
Engagements, ‘and to purify the Mind, they 
mutt diveft themfelves of their Paffions, as 
Men take out the Furniture wher they would 
clean a Room thoroughly; and.I am clearly” 
of the Opinion, that the Malice and mott 
fevere Strokes of Fortune can do no more 
Injury to a Mind thus ftript of all Fears, 
Withes and Inclinations, than a blind Horfe 
can do in an empty Barn, In the The- 


4 ory 
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“gry of Dehis Tam very perfect, but the 
fatice is very difficult; and if you went 
about™picking my Pocket, offer’d to take 
ethe Victuals from before me when I am 
hungry, or made but the leaft motion of 
{pitting in my Face, I dare not promife how 
Philofephically I fhould behave my felf. But 
-that Tam forced to fubmit to every Caprice 
of my unruly Nature, you'll fay, is no Argu- 
ment that others are as little Mafters of theirs, 
and therefore Iam willing ta pay Adoration 
to Virtue wherever I can meet with it, with 
a Provifo that I fhall not be obliged to admit 
any as fuch, where I can fee no Self-denial, 
or to judge of Mens Sentiments from their 

Words, where I have’ their Lives before 
me. 

—_I have fearch’d through every Degree and 
Seation of Men, and confefs, that I have found 
aemiier more Aufterity cf Manners, or grea- 
ter Contenpt of Earthly Pleafures, than infome 
Religious Routes, where People freely refign- 
ing. and rétiring from the World to combat 
themfelves, have no other Bufinefs but to fub- 
due their Appetites. What can bz a greater 
Evidence of perfect Chaftity, and a fuperlative 
Love to immaculate Purity in Men and Wo- 
men, than that in the Prime of their Age, 
when Luft is moft raging, they fhould actually 
feclude themfelves from each others Company, 
and Sy a voluntary Renunciation debar them- 

 felves for Life, not only from Uncleannels, tut 

M2 even 
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even the moft lywful Embraces?>4ofe thare~ 
abftain from Flefh, and often ali manner 6 
Food, one wou’d think in the aoe way to 
_ conquer all Carnal Defires; and I could al- - 
moft fwear, that he don’t confult his Eafe, 
who daily mawls jhis bare Back and Shoul- 
ders with unconfcionable Stripes,-end con- 
ftantly roufed at Midnight from his Sleev, 
leaves ‘his Bed for his Devotion. Who can 
defpife Riches more, or fhew himfelf lefs A- 
varicidus than ,he, who won’t fo much as 
touch Gold ‘or Sitver, ‘no for with his Feet ? 
Or can any Mortal thew himfelf lefs ‘Luxuri- 
ous or more humble than the Man, that ma- 
king Poverty his choice, contents himfelf with 
Scraps and Fragments, and refufes to eat any 
Bread but what is beftow’d upon him by the 
Charity of others? _ 
Such fair Inftances of Self-denial weaid 
make me bow down to’ Virtwe, if) Frec~ 
not deter’d and warn’d from it by fo ma- 
ny Perfons ‘of “Eminence and “Learning, 
who unanimoufly tell me that I arz'miftaken, 
and all I have tech is Farce and Hypoerify ; 
that what Seraphick Love they may pretend 
to, there is nothing but Difcord athong them, 
and that how Penitential che Nuns and Fry- 
ars may appear in their feveral Convents, 
they none of them facrifice their darling 
Luits: That among the Women they are 
not all Virgins that pafs for fuch, and that 
if I was to be let into their Secrets, and 
examine 
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a forne of their Subtérraneous Priva- 
cies fhould foon be convinced by Scenes 
,, of Horror, that fome of them mutt have 
been Mothers. That among the Men I fhould~ 
find Calumny, Envy and IlJ-natuyé in the 
higheft. degree, or elfe Gluttony, Drunken- 
Fee ote ni of a more execrable kind 
“than Adultery icfelf: And as for the Men- 
dicant Orders, that they differ-in nothing 
but their Habits from..other fturdy Beggars, 
who deceive People with a pitiful Tone and 
an outward fhew of Mifery, and as foon as 
they are out of fight, lay by their Cant, in- 
lke their Appetites, and enjoy one ane- 
ther. . & es enact 
If the ftrict Rules, and fo many outward 
figns of Devotion obferv’d among thofe reli- 
“Yous Orders, deferve fuch harth Cenfures, 
awe nay well defpair of meeting with Virtue 
any whorgelfe 3 for if we look into the Actions 
of the Aptagonifts and. greateft Accufers of 
thofe Votjries, we fhall not find fo much as the 
appearance of Self-denial. The Reverend Di- 
vines of all Sets, even of the moft Reformed 
Churches: in all Countries, take care with the 
Cyclops Evangeliphorus firtt; ut ventri bene fit, 
and afterwards, ne guid defit tis que fub vente 
junt, To thefe they'll defire you to add, con- 
venient Houfes, handfome Furniture, good 
Fires in Winter, pleafant Gardens in Summer, 
neat Cloaths, and Money enough to bring up 
their Children; Precedency in all Companies, 
M 3 Refpec 
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c Se ~_ 
Refpect from every body, and gen as mug’. 
Religion as you pleafe.. The-Things J‘iave 
named are the neceflary Comforts oi Life, 
* which the moft Modeft are not afham’d to’ 
claim, and which they bay ee uneafy with- 
out. They are, ’tis true, 4made of the fame 
Mould, and have the fame corrupt Nesure 
with other Men, born with the fame Infirmi- 
ties, fubjeét.to the fame Paffions, and liable to 
the fame Temptations, and therefore if they 
are diligent in their Calling, and can but ab- 
ftain from Murder, Adultery, Swearing, Drun- 
kennefs, and other heinous Vices, their Lives 
are called unblemifh’d, and their Reputations 
unfpotted ; their Function renders them holy, 
and the Gratification of fo many Carnal Appe- 
tites and the Enjoyment of fo much luxuri- 
ous Eafe notwithftanding, they may fet upg 
themfelves what Value. théir Pride and £arts 
will allow them. oleae 
All this I have nothing againft, byt I fee no 
Self-cenial, without which there pan be no 
Virtue. Is it fuch a Mortification not to defire 
a greater Share of Worldly Bleffings, than what 
every reafonable Man ought to be fatisfy’d 
with? Or ‘is there any mighty Merit in not 
being flagitions, and forbearing Indecencies 
that are repugnant to good Manners, and 
which no prudent Man would be guilty of, 
tho’ he had no Religion ag all? : 
I know I hail be told, that the Reafon why 
the Clergy are fo violent in their Refentments, 
when 
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frofed, and fhew theiifelves fo: void: of all 
Patience when their Rights are. invaded; is 
“their great care to preferve their Calling, their ~ 
Profeffion from Contempt, not-for their own 
fakes, but to be more ferviceable to. others; 
—Lie-the fdime reafon that makes ’em follici-- 
“t6us about the Comforts and Conveniencies 
of Life; for thould they fuffer themfelves to: 
be.infulted over, be content: with a courfer 
Diet, and wear more ordinary Cloaths than 
other People, the Multitude, who judge from 
outward Appearances, would be apt to think 
tHac the Clergy was no more the immediate. 
Cate of Providence than ottier. Folks, and fo 
not only uridervalue their Perfons, but de- 
fpife likewife all the Reproofs and Inftruétions 


pos 


EMs tunic from’em. This is an admirable 
Hiasand as it is much made ufe of, I'll try 
the word ¢¥F it. 

T am noe of the Learned Dr. Eachara’s O- 
pinion, thie Poverty is one of thofe things 
that bring the Clergy into Contempt, any fur- 
ther than as it may be an occafion of difco-- 
vering their blind fide: For when Men -are 
always ftruggling with their low Condition, 
and are unable to bear the Burthen of it 
without Relutancy, it is then they thew how 
uneafy their Poverty fits upon them, how 
glad they would be to have their Circumftan- 
ces meliorated, and what a real value they 
have for the good things of this World. 

M 4 He 
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He that harangues on the Contem' postr Riches 
and the Vanity of Earthly Enjoyments, ya 
rufty threadbare Gown, becaufe he aS no 
other, and would wear his old greafy Hat no - 
longer if any body would give him a better; 
that drinks Small-beer at Home with a heavy 
Countenance, but leaps at a Glafs af Xi e if 
he can catch it Abroad; that with little A> 
petite feeds upon his own courfe Mefs, but 
falls to greedily where he can pleafe his Pa- 
late, and expfefles an uncommon Joy en 
Invitation to. a. fp ids Dinner: "Tis, he that 
is defpifed, if ses he eae Poort,:but be- 
caufe he knows not how to be fo with that 
Content and Refi nation.-which he preaches 
to others, and fo ucovers his Inclinations to 
be contrary to his Doétrine, Buc when a 
Man from the Breatnetiat his Soul (or an ob-. 
ftinate Vanity, which’ will. do,as well) ree 
ving to fubdue his Appetites inegeod aT a 
refufes all the offers of Eafe and L&fury that 
can be made to him, and embracthg ‘a vo- 
luntary Poverty with: chearfulne!, rejects 
whatever may gratify the Senfes, and actually 
facrifices all his Paffions to his Pride in acting 
this Part, the Vulgar, far from contemning, 
will be ready to deify and adore him, How 
famous have the Cynick Philofophers “made 
themfelves, only by refufing to diffimulate and 
make ufe of Superfluities? Did not the moft 
Ambitious Monarch the World ever bore, con- 
defcend to vifit Diogenes in his Tub, and re- 
turn 
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19 toa teiy'd Incivility, the highett Compli- 
Tee Man of his Pride was able to make ? 
Mankind are very willing to take one ano- 
thers Word, when they fee fome Circftmftances 
_ that corroborate what is told them ; but when 
our Aétions dire@ly contradi@ what we fe “ 
it isecznted Impudence to defire Belief. f 
mapelly hail Fellow with glowing Cheeks and 
warm Hands, newly return’d from fome fmarr 
Exercife, or elfe the Cold Bath, tells us in 
frofty Weather, that he cares not for the Fire, 
We are eafily induced to believe him, efpecially 
if he actually turns from it, and we know b 
his Circumftances that he wants neither Fuel 
nor Cloaths: but if we thould hear the fame 
from the Mouth of a poor ftarv’d Wretch, 
with fwell’d Hands, and a livid Countenance, 
in a thin ragged Garment, we fhould not be. 
lieve a Word of what he faid, efpecially if 
rowiehim fhaking and fhivering, creep to- 
ward thesSunny Bank; and we would con- 
clude, letthim fay what he could, that warm 
Cloaths asd a good Fire would be very ac- 
ceptable to him. The Application is eafy, and 
therefore if there be any Clergy upon Earth 
that would ‘be thought not to care for the 
World, and to value the Soul above the Body, 
let them only forbear fhewing a greater con- 
cern for their Senfual Pleafures than they ge- 
nerally do for their Spiritual ones, and they 
may reft fatisfy’d, that no Poverty, whilft 
they bear it with Fortitude, will ever bring 
them 
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them into Contempt, how mean Ever thes 
Circumftances may be. 

Letus fuppofe a Paftor that has alittle F Bek 
entruftcd*to him, of which he is very careful: 
He preaches, vifits, exhorts, reproves among 
his People with Zeal and Prudence, and does 
them all the kind Offices that lie intrifPawer, 
to make them happy. © There is no doubroti* 
thofe under his Care mutt be very much obliz’d 
‘to him. Now we'll fuppofe once more, that 
this good Man by the help of a little Self-de- 
nial, is contented to live upon half his In- 
come, accepting only of Twenty Pounds a 
Year inftead of Forty, which he could claim ; 

and moyecover that he loves his Parifhioners fo: 
wel, that he will never leave them for any 
Preferment whatever, no not a eryatrad 
tho’ it be offer’d. I can’t fee but all this migh 
be an eafy task to a Man-who profeffes M@r- 
tification, and has no Value for es 
fures; vet fuch a difinterefted Divfie I dare 
prom: ie, notwithitanding the great hegenera- 
cy of Mankind, wiil be “lov'd, eftcéin’d, and 
have every Body’s good Word ; nay I would 
fwear, that tho’ he fhould yet further exert 
himiclf, give above half of his {mall Reve- 
nue io the Poor, live upor nothing but Oat- 
meal and Water, lie. upon Straw, and wear 
the coarfeft Cloth that could be made, his 
mean way of Living would never be reflected 
on, or be a Difpara agement either to himfelf 
or the Order he belong’d to; but that on the 


contrary 
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‘Pantrary “the, Poverty would never be men- 
tior:s4 but to his Glory, as long as his Memo- 
ry fhould aft. 

* But (fays a charitable young Gentlewoman) 
tho’ you have the Heart to ftarve your Par- 
fon, have you nd Bowels of Compaffion for 

-his-Wife and Children? Pray what muft re- 

“nau of Forty Pounds a Year after it has been 
twice fo unmercifully fplit? Or would you 
have the poor Woman and the innocent Babes 
likewife live upon Oatmeal and Water, and 
lic upon Straw, you unconfcionable Wretch, 
with all your Suppofitions and Self-denials? 
Nay, is it poflible, tho’ they thould all tive ae 
your own murd’ring rase, that lefs than ‘Fen 
Pounds a Yeas ‘could maintain a Family ?—— 
Don’t be in a Paffion, good Mrs. Abigail, ¥ 
Rave a greater regard for your Sex than to 

refttibe fuch a lean Diet to married Men; 
put I cOsfet [ forgot the Wives and Children: 
The mai: Reafon was, becaufe I thought 
poor Prieks could have no occafion for them. 
Who couid imagine that the Parfon who is 
to teach others by Example as well as Pre- 
cept, was not able to withftand thofe De- 
fires which the wicked World it felf calls un- - 
reafonable? What is the reafon when a’Pren- | 
tice marries before he is out of his Time, that 
unlefs he meets with a good Fortune, all his 
Relations are angry with him, and every bo- 
dy blames him ? Nothing elfe but becaufe at 
that time he has no Money at his dupofal, and’ 
being 
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being bound to his Mates Sof has 29 
leifure, and perhaps little Capatity to sede 
for a Family. What muft we fay toa Parfon 
that has Twenty, or if you will Forty Pounds 
a Year, that being bound more ftriétly to all - 
the Services a Parifh and his Duty require, has 
little time and generally much lefs Ability_ta. 
get any more? Is it not very reafonabie ne™ 
fhould Marry? But why fhould a fober yoting 
Man, who is guilty of no Vice, be debarr'd 
from lawful Enjoyments? Right ; Marriage 
“is lawful, and fo is a Coach; but what is 
that to People that have not Money enough 
to keep one? If he muft have a Wife, lee 
him look out for one with Money, or wait 
for a greater Benefice or fomething elfe to 
maintain herhandfomely, and bear all incident 
Charges. But no body, that has any thipg 
her felf will have him, and he can’t tay: 
He has a very good Stomach, eyed tne 
Symptoms of Health ; ‘tis not e‘lery body 
that can live without a Woman ; tis better 
to marry than burn. What a“World of 
Self-denial is here? The fober young Man is 
very willing to be Virtuous, but you muft 

- not crofs his Inclinations ; he promifes never 

" to be a Deer-ftealer, upon Condition that he 
thall have Venifon of his own, and no body 
muft doubt but that if it came to the Push, 
he is qualify’d to fuffer Martyrdom, tho’ he 
owns that he has not Strength enough, pa- 
tiently to bear a f{cratch’d Finger. 





When 
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When Ye-ee fo many of the Clergy, to in- 
diigsheir Lui, a brutith Appetite, run them- 
felves ter this manner upon an inevitable Po- 
leverty, which unlefs they could bear it with 
greater Fortirude than they difcover in all their 
Adtions, muft of neceffity make them contem- 
ptible to all the World, what Credit mutt 

jve them, when they pretend that they 
contorm themfelves to the World, not be= 
caufe they take delight in the feveral Decen- 
cies, Conveniencies, and Ornaments of it, but 
only to preferve their Funétion from Cen- 
tempt, in order to be more ufeful to others? 
Have we not reafon to belitve, that what 
they fay is full of Hypocrify and Falthood, and 
that-Concupifcence is not the only Appetite 
they want to gratify; thac the haughty Airs 
and quick'Senfe of Injuries, the curious Ele- 
gaise in Drefs, and Nicenefs of Palate, to 
~trolssy'd,in moft of them that are able to 
fhew thery, are the Refults of Pride and Lu- 
xury in thpm as they are in other People, and 
that the C.ergy are not poffefs'd of more in- 

trinfick Virtue than any other Profeffion ? 
* I am afraid that by this time I have 
given many’ of my Readers.a real Difplea- 
fure, by dwelling fo long upon the Reali- 
ty of Pleafure; but-I can’t help it, there 
is one thing comes into my Head to cor- 
roborate what I have urg’d already, which 
I can’t forbear mentioning: It is this: 
Tho who govern others throughout the 
World, 
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World, are at leaft as Wife agpakte People’ 
that are govern’d by them, gengyally fpeakwig: 
If for this reafon we would take Patterf‘trom 
our Superiors, we have but to caft our Eyes- 
on all the Courts and Governments in the Uni- 
yerfe, and we hall foon perceive from the. 
Aétions of the Great Ones, which Opinion they 
fide with, and what Pleafures thofe ip the. 
higheft Stations of all feem to be mott fond of: 
For if it be allowable atall to judge of People’s 
Inclinations from their Manner of Living, none 
can be lefs injur’é by it than thofe who are 
the moft at Liberty to do as they pleafe: 

Tf the great ones of the Clergy as well as the 
Laity of any Country whatever, had no value 
for earthly Pleafures, and did not endeavour 
to gratify their Appetices, why are Envy 
and Revenge fo faging among them, and 


all the other Paffions improv'd and refi 
upon in Courts of Princes more, thaatans 
where elfe, and why are their Repyits, their 


Recreations, and whole manner if Living 
always fuch as are approv’d of coveted, 
and imitated by the moft fenfual People of 
that fame Country? If defpifing all vifible 
Decorations they were oaly in Love with 
the Embellifhments of the Mind, why fhould 
they borrow fo many of the Implements, and 
make ufe of the moft darling Toys of 
the Luxurious? Why fhould a Lord- 
Treafurer, or a Bifhop, or even the Grand 
Signior, or the Pope of Reme, to be good and 

virtuous, 
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. virtuous, and-endeavour the Conqueft of his 
Pa“ons, have.occafion for greater Revenues, 
richer ¥ rnituré, or a more numerous Atten- 
pfance, “a8 to Perfonal Service, than a private 
‘Man? What Virtue is it the Exercife of which 
equires fo much Pomp and Superfluity, as are 
4, be feen by all Men in Power? A Man has as 
_mych. opportunity to practife Temperance, 
that has but one Difh at a Meal, as he that 4s 
conftantly ferv’d with three Courfes and a do- 
zen Difhes in each: One may exercife as much 
Patience, and beas full of Self-denial on a few 
Flocks, without Curtains or Tefter, as in a Vel- 
vet Bed that is Sixteen Foot high. The Vir- 
tuous Poffeffions of the Mind are neither 
Charge nor Burden: A Man may bear Mis- 
fortunes with Fortitude in a Garret, forgive 
Injuries a-foot, and be Chafte, tho’ he has 
noz a Shirt to his Back; and therefore I fhall 
_nevel-believe, but that an indifferent Skuller, 
if he wae. éntrufted with it, might carry all 
the Learnjig and Religion that one Man can 
contain, a,',well as a Barge with Six Oars, 
efpecially if ic was but to crofs from Lam- 
betle to Weftminfter , or that Humility is fo 
ponderous a’ Virtue, that it requires fix Hor- 
fes to draw it. 

To fay, that Men not being fo eafily go- 
vern’d by theit Equals as by their Superiors, 
it is neceflary that to keep the multitude in 
awe; thofe who rule over us fhould excel 

_ others in outward Appearance, and confe- 
: quently 
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quently that all in high Stations fhould havé 
Badges of Honour, and Enfigns of ie to 
be diftinguifh’d from the Vulgar, is a frivolous 
Objection. This in the firtt Place cati only be: 
of ufe to poor Princes, and weak and preca- 
rious Governmients, chat being actually unable 
to maintain the publick Peace, are obliged 
with a Pageant Shew to make up what-hex. 
want in real Power: So the Governor of Ba- 
tavia in the Eaft-Indies is forced to keep up 
a Grandeur; and live in a Magnificence above 
his Quality, to ftrike a Terror in the N; atives of 
Java, who, if they had Skill and Condué, are 
itrong enough to deftroy ten times the num- 
ber of their Mafters; but great Princes and 
States that keep large Fleets at Sea and nume- 
Tous Armies in the Field, have no occafion for 
fuch Stratagems; for what makes ‘em formi- 
dable Abroad, will never fail to be their Se- 
curity at Home. Secondly; what mug prow 
tect the Lives and Wealth of Peopttfrom the 
Attempts of wicked Men in all Sncieties, ig 
the Severity of the Laws, and diligent Admi- 
niftration of impartial Juttice. Theft, Houfe- 
breaking and Murther are not to be prevented 
by the Scarlet Gowns of the Aldermen, the 
Gold Chains of the Sheriffs, the fine Trappings 
of their Horfes, or any gawdy Shew what- 
ever: Thofe pageant Ornaments are’ benefi- 
cial another way ; they are eloquent Ledtures 
to Prentices, and the ufe of them is to ani- 
Mate, not to deter: but Men of abandon’d 
Principles’ 
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Principles muft be aw’d by rugged Officers, 
ftreng Prifons, watchful Jaylors, the Hang- 
man and the Gallows. If London was to be 
» one Week deftitute of Conftables and Watch- 
men to guard the Houfes a-nights, half the 
{Bankers would be ruin’d in that time, and if 
my Lord Mayor had nothing to defend him- 
-i€Lut his great two-handed Sword, the huge 
Cap of Maintenance, and his gilded Mace, 
he would {oon be ftrip’d in the very Streets of 
the City of all his Finery in his ftately Coach. 
But let us grant that the Eyes of the Mobi- 
lity are to be dazled with a gawdy outfide; if 
Virtue was the chief delight of great Men, why 
fhould their Extravagance be extended to 
Things not underftood by the Mob, and wholly 
removed from publick View, I mean their pri- 
vate Diverfions, the Pomp and Luxury of the 
Dining Room and the Bed-Chamber, and the 
Curivnties-of the Clofet? Few of the Vulgar 
know tha: there is Wine of a Guinea the Bot 
tle, that Jsirds no bigger than Larks are often 
fold for half a Guinea a-piece, or that a fingle 
Piéture may be worth feveral thoufand Pounds: 
Befides, is it to be imagin’d, that unlefs it was 
to pleafe their own Appetites Men fhould put 
themfelves to fuch vaft Expences for a Political 
Shew, and be fo follicitous to gain the Eftcem 
of thofe whom they fo much defpife in every 
thing elfe? If we allow that the Splendor and 
all the Elegancy of a Court are infipid, and 
only tirefome to the Prince himfelf, and are 
N altogether 
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altogether made ufe of to preferve Royal Ma- 
jefty from Contempt, can we fay the fame. of 
half a dozen illegitimate Children, moft of 
them the Offspring of Adultery by ‘the fame 
Majefty, got, educated, and made Princes at 
the Expence of the Nation? Therefore it ig 
evident, that this awing of the Multitude by 
a diftinguifh’d manner of living, is only a Gleak 
and Pretence, under which great Men would 
fhelter their Vanity, and indulge every. Appe- 
tite about them without Reproach. 

A Burgomatter of Amferdam in his plain, 
black Suit, follow’d perhaps by one Footman, 
is fully as much refpeéted and better obey’d 
than a Lord Mayor of London with all his {plen- 
did Mquipage and great Train of Attendance. 
Where there is a real Power it is ridiculous to 
think that any Temperance or Aufterity of Life 
fhould ever render the Perfon ia whom that 
Power is lodg’d contemptible ins his Office,*: 
from an Eraperor to the Beadle ofa Parith. 
Cato in his Government of Spain, 19 which he 
acquitted himfelf with fo much Glory, had only 
three Servants to attend him; do we hear that 
any of his Orders. were ever flighted for this, 
notwithttanding that he lov’d his ‘Bottle? And 
when that great Man march’d on Foot thro’ 
the feorching Sands of Libya, and parch’d up 
with Thirft, refus’d to touch the Water that 
was brought him, before all his Soldiers had 
drank, do we ever read that this Heroick For- 
bearance weakned his Authority, or leffen’d 

him 
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him in the Efteem of his Army? But what 
need’ we go fo far off? There has not thefe 
many Ages been a Prince lefs inclin’d to Pomp 
and Luxury than the + prefent King | This was 

_ of Sweden, who enamour'’d with the wrote in 

"Title of Hero, has not only facrific’d 1714 
the Lives of his Subjeéts, and Welfare of his 
Dominions, but (what is more uncommon in 
Sovereigns) his own Eafe, and all the Comforts 
of Life, to an implacable Spirit of Revenge ; 
yet he is obey'd to the Ruin of his People, in 
obftinately maintaining a War that has almoft 
utterly deftroy’d his Kingdom. 

Thus I have prov’d, that the real Pleafiires 
of all Men in Nature ate worldly and fenfual, 
if we judge from their Pra€tice ; I fay all Men 
in Nature, becaufe Devout Chri‘tians, who 
alone are to be excepted here, being regenera~ 
ted, and preternaturally affifted by the Divine 
Grace, cannot be faid to be in Nature. How 
ftrange it is, that they fhould all fo unani- 
snpully deny it! Ask not only the Divines 
and Moralifts of every Nation, but likewife 
all that are rich and powerful, about real 
Pleafure, ard they'll tell you, with the Stocks, 
thac there can be no true Felicity in Things 
Mundane dnd Corruptible: but then look 
upon their Lives, and you will find they take 
delight in no other. 

What muft we do in this Dilemma? Shall 
we be fo uncharitable, as judging from Men's 
Actions to fay, That all the World ptevaricates, 

N2 and 
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and that this is not their Opinion, let ghem 
talk what they will? Or fthall"we be fo filly, 
as relying on what they fay, to think them 
fincere in their Sentiments, and fo not believe ' 
our own Eyes? or fhall we rather endeavour, 
to believe our felves and them too, and fay * 
with Montagne, that they imagine, and are 
fully perfwaded, that they believe what yet 
they do not believe? Thefe are his Words ; 
Some impofe on the World, and would be thought 
to believe what they really don't : but much the 
greater number impofe upon themfelves, not con- 
Jfidering nor thoroughly apprebending what it is 
to believe. But this is making all Mankind either 
Fools or Impoftors, which to avoid, there is no- 
thing left us, but to fay what Mr. Bayle has en« 
deavour’d to prove at large in his RefleGtions 
on Comets; That Man is fo unaccountable a 
Creature as to act ioft conimonly againft his 
Principle ; and this is fo far from «being in- 
jurious, that it is a Compliment to Human 
Nature, for we mutt {ay either this or wortfe. 
This Contradiétion in the Frame of Man 
is the Reafon that the Theory of Virtue 
is fo well underftocd, and the Praétice of it 
fo rarely to be met with. If you ask me 
where to look for thofe beautiful fhining 
Qualities of Prime Minifters, and the great 
Favourites of Princes that are fo finely 
painted in Dedications, Addrefles, Epitashs, 
Funeral Sermons and infcriptions, I anfwer 
There, and no where elie, Where would 
yox 
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you look for the Excellency of a Statue, but 
in that part which you fee of it? "Tis the Po- 
lith’d Outfide only that has the Skill and La- 

* bour of the Sculptor to boaft of; what’s out 
of fight is untouch’d. Would you break the 

Aeead or cut open the Breaft to look for the 
Brains or the Heart, you’d only thew your 
Ignorance, and deftroy the Workmanthip. This 
has often made me compare the Virtues of ~ 
great Men to your large China Jars: they 
make « fine Shew, and are Ornamental even 
toa Chimney ; one would by the Bulk they 
appear in, and the Value that is fet upon ’em, 
think they might be very ufeful, but look in- 
to a thoufand of them, and you'll find no- 
thing in them but Duft and Cobwebs. 











(P) 
Liv'd better than the Rich before. 


The very Poor 


Page 11. Line 13. 


rE we trace the moft flourifhing Nations in 
their Origin, we fhall find that in the re- 
mote Beginnings of every Society, the richeit 
and moft confiderable Men among them were 
a great while defticute of a great many Com- 
forts of Life that are now enjoy’d by the 
meaneft and moft humble Wretches: So that 
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many things which were once look’d upon 
as the Invention of Luxury, are now aliow’d 
even to thofe thatare fo miferably poor as to 
become the Objects of publick Charity, nay ° 
counted fo neceffary, that we think no Hu- . 
man Creature ought to want them, mS 
In the firft Ages, Man, without doubr, 
fed on the Fruits of the Earth, without 
any previous Preparation, and repofed’ him- 
felf naked like other Animals on the Lap 
of their common Parent: Whatever has 
contributed fince to make Life more com- 
fortable, as it muft have been the Refult 
of Thought, Experience, and fome La- 
bour, fo it more or lefs deferves the Name 
of Luxury, the more or lefs trouble it re- 
quired, and deviated from the primitive Sim- 
plicity. Our Admiration is extended no 
farther than to what is new to us, and we 
all overlook the Excellency of ‘Fhings we 
are ufed to, be they never fo curious. A 
Man would be laugh’d at, thac fhould dif- 
cover Luxury in the plain Drefs of a poor 
Creature that walks along in a thick Pa- 
rith Gown and a courfe Shirt underneath 
it; and yet what a number of People, how 
many different Trades, and what a variety 
of Skill and Tools muft be employed to 
have the moft ordinary York/hire Cloth? 
What depth of Thought and Ingenuity, what 
Joti and Labour, and what length of Time 
muft it Leve cof, before Man could learn 


y Nao 
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from a Seed to raife and prepare fo ufeful a 
Produ& as Linnen? 
Muft thae Society not be vainly curious, 
“among whom this. admirable Commodity, 
after it-is made, {hall not be thought fir to 
we ufed even by the pooreft of all, before it 
is brought’ to a perfect whitenefs, which is 
not to be procur’d but by the Afiiftance of all 
«the Efements joyn’d to a world of Induftry 
and Patience? I have not done yet: Can we 
refle& not only on the Coft laid out upon 
this Luxurious Invention, but likewife on the 
little time the Whitenefs of it continues, in 
which part of its Beauty confifts, that every 
fix or feven Days at fartheft ic wants cleaning, 
and whilft it lafts is a continual Charge to the 
Wearer; can we, I fay, reflect on all this, 
and not think it an extravagant Piece of 
Nicety, that even thofe who receive Alms 
of the Perith, fhould not only have whole 
Garments made of this operofe Manufacture, 
but likewife that as foon as they are foil’d, r~ 
reftore them to their priftine Purity, taey 
fhould make ufe of one of the moft Tudicious 
as well as difficult Compofitions tt Chy- 
miftry can boaft of; with which, diifoiv’d in 
Water by the help of Fire, the moft deter-~ 
five, and yet innocent Jixrvium is prcpar’d 
that Human Induftry has hitherto been able to 
invent? 
Iciscertain,Time was that the Thing: I ‘peak 
of would have bore thofe lofty Expicfitcns, 
N 4 and 
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and in which every Body would have reafon’d 
after the fame manner; but the Age we live in 
would call a Man Fool who fhould talk of Ex- 
travagance and Nicety, if he faw a Poor Wo- . 
man, after having wore her Crawn Cloth 
Smock a whole Week, wath it with a bit of 
ftinking Soap of a Groat a Pound. 

The-Arts of Brewing, and making Bread, 
have by flow degrees been brought to the . 
Perfection they now are in; but to have in- 
vented them at once, and a priori, would have 
required more Knowledge and a deeper Infight 
into the Nature of Fermentation, than the 
greateft Philofopher has hitherto been endow- 
ed with ; yet the Fruits of both are now en- 
joy'd by the meaneft of our Species, and a 
ftarving Wretch knows not how to make a 
more humble, or a more modeft Petition, 
than by asking for a Bit of Bread, or a 
Draught of Small Beer. ; 

Man has learn’d by Experience, that nothing 
was fotter than the {mali Plumes and Down of 
Birds, and found that heap'd together they 
would by their Elaficity gently refift any in- 
cumbent weight, and heave up again of them- 
felves as foon as the Preffure is over. To make 
ufe of them to fleep upon was, no doubt, firft 
invented to compliment the Vanity as well as 
Eafe of the Wealthy and Potent; but they are 
long fince become fo common, that almoft eve- 
ry Body lies upon Featherbeds, and to fubftitute 
Flocks in the room of them is counted a mifera- 


ble | 
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ble thift of the moit Neceffitous. What a vaft 

height muft Luxury have been arriv’d to be- 

fore it cou’d be reckon’d a Hardhhip to repofe 
~ upon the foft Wool of Animals! 

From Caves, Huts, Hovels, Tents and Bar~ 

a emacks, with which Mankind took up at firft, 
we are come to warm and well-wrought 
oufes, and the meaneft Habitations to be 
J {een tn Cities, are regular Buildings contriv’d 
by Perfons skill’d in Proportions and Archi- 
teGture. If the Ancient Britons and Gauls 
fhould come out of their Graves, with what 
Amazement wou’d they gaze on the mighty 
Structures every where rais’d for the Poor! 
Should they behold the Magnificence of a 
Chelfea-College, a Greenwich Hofpital, or 
what furpaffes all them, a Des Invalides at 
Paris, and fee the Care, the Plenty, the Su~ 
perfluities and Pomp which People that have 
no Poffeffions at all are treated with in thofe 
ftately Palaces, thofe who were once the grea- 
teft and richeft of the Land would have Rea- 
fon to envy the moft reduced of our Species 
now. 

Another piece of Luxury the Poor enjoy, 
that is not look’d upon as fuch, and which 
there is no doubt but the Wealthieft in a Gol- 
den Age would abftain from, is their making 
ufe of the Flefh of Animals to eat. In what 
concerns the Fafhions and Manners of the Ages 
Men live in they never examine into the real 
Worth or Merit of the Caufe, and generally 

judge 
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judge of Things not as their Reafon, but Cu- 
ftom dire& them. Time was when thé Fu- 
neral Rites in the difpofing of the Dead were 
perform’d by Fire, and the Cadavers of the 
greateft Emperors were burnt to Afes. Then | 

- burying the Corpfe in the Ground ‘was a Fu 
neral for Slaves, or made a Punifhment for ° 
the worft of Malefa&tors. Now nothing is de- 
cent or honourable but interring, and burn- « 
ing the Body is referv’d for Crimes of the 
blackeft dye. At fome times we look upon 
Trifles with Horror, at other times we. can 
behold Enormities without Concern. If we 
fee a Man walk with his Hat on in a Church, 
though out of Service time, it fhocks us, but 
if on a Sunday Night we meet half a dozen 
Fellows Drunk in the Street, the Sight makes 
little or no Impreffion upon us. If a Woman 
at a Merry-making drefies in Man’s €loaths, 
it is reckon’d a Frolick amongft Friends;. and 
he that finds too much Fault with it is coun- 
ted cenforious: Upon the Stage it is done 
without Reproach, and the moft Virtuous 
Ladies will difpenfe with it in an Aétrefs, 
tho’ every Body has a full view of her Legs 
and Thighs; but if the fame Woman, as 
foon as fhe has Petticoats on again, fhould 
fhow her Leg to a Man as high as her 
Knee, it would be a very immodeft Adti- 
on, and every Body will call her impudent 
for it. 
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Y have often thought, if it was not for this 
Tyranny which Cuftom ufurps over us, that 
Men of any tolerable Good-nature could ne- 

- ver be reconcil’d to the killing of fo many 
,Animals fog their daily Food, as long as the 
#¥ountiful Earth fo plentifully provides them 
- with varieties of vegetable Dainties. I know 
that Reafon excites our Compaffion but 
faint}, and therefore I would not wonder 
how Men fhould fo little commiferate fuch 
imperfect Creatures as Cray-filh, Oyfters, 
Cockles, and indeed ail Fifh in general: As 
they are mute, and their inward Formation, 
as well as outward Figure, vaftly different 
from ours, they exprefs themfelves unintelli- 
ibly to us, and therefore ’tis not ftrange 
that their Grief thould not affeét our Under- 
ftanding, which it cannot reach; for no- 
thing ftirs us to Pity fo effectually, as when 
the Symptoms of Mifery ftrike immediately 
upon our Senfes, and I have feen People 
mov’d at the Noife a live Lobfter makes 
upon the Spit, that could have kill'd half a 
dozen Fowls with Pleafure. But in fuch 
erfeét Animals as Sheep and Oxen, in whom 
the Heart, the Brain and Nerves differ fo 
little frorn ours, and in whom the Separation 
of the Spirits from the Blood, the Organs of 
Senfe, and confequently Feeling it felf, are 
_ the fame as they are in Human Creatures; I 
can’t imagine how a Man not hardned in 
Blood and Maffacre, is able to fee a vite 
ent 
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lent Death, ‘and the Pangs of it, without 
Concern. * 

In anfwer to this, moft People will think 
it fufficient to fay, that all Things being al- 
low’d to be made for the Service of Man, | 
there can be no Cruelty in putting, CreatureaS 
to the uie they were defign’d for; put I have 
heard Men make this Reply, whilft their Na- 
ture within them has reproach’d them syith~ 
the Falfhood of the Affertion. There is-of 
all the Multitude not one Man in ten but 
what will own, (if he was not brought up 
in a Slaughter-houfe) that of all Trades he 
could never have been a Butcher; and I que- 
ftion whether ever any body fo much as kil- 
led a Chicken without Reluétancy the firft 
time. Some People are not to be perfuad- 
ed to tafte of any Creatures they have daily 
feen and been acquainted with, whilft they 
were alive ; others extend their Scruple no 
further than to their own Poultry, and refufe 
to eat what they fed and took care of them- 
felves; yet all Sf them will feed heartily and 
without Remorfe on Beef, Mutton and Fowls 
when they are bought in the Market. In this 
behaviour, methinks, there appears fomething 
like a confcioufnefs of Guilt, it looks as if they 
endeavour'd to fave themfelves from the Im- 
putation of a Crime (which they know flicks 
fomewhere) by removing the caufe of it as far 
as they can from themfelves; and I can difs 
cover in it fome ftrong remains of Primitive 

Pity 
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Pity and Innocence, which all the arbitrary 
Power of Cuftom, and the violence of Luxu- 
ry, have not yet been able to conquer. 
_” What I build upon I fhall be told is a Folly 
' that Wife iyfen are not guilty of: I own it; 
bat whilft,it proceeds from a real Paffion in- 
herent jn our Nature, it is fufficient todemon- 
. ftrate that we are born with a Repugnancy to 
. aang, and confequently the eating of A- 
. mitnals; for it is impoffible that a natural Ap- 
petite fhould ever prompt us to act, or defire 
others to do, what we have an averfion to, 
be it as foolifh as it will. 

Every body knows, that Surgeons in the 
Cure of dangerous Wounds and Fractures, 
thé extirpations of Limbs, and other dread- 
fal ‘Gperations, are often compell’d to put 
their Patients to extraordinary Torments, 
and that the more defperate and calamitous 
Cafes occur to them, the more the Out- 
cries and bodily Sufferings of others muft 
become familiar to them; for this Reafon 
our Englifh Law, out of a moft affectionate 
Regard to the Lives of the Subject, allows 
them not to be of any Jury upon Life and 
Death, as fuppofing that their Practice ‘it felf 
is fufficient to harden and extinguifh in them 
that Tendernefs, without which no Man ts 
capable of fetting a true value upon the Lives 
of-his Fellow-creatures. Now if we ought to 
have no Concern for what we do to Brute 
Beafts, and there was not imagin’d to be any 

_ cruelty 
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cthelry in killing them, why fhould of aif 
Callings Butchers, and only they jointly with 
Surgeons, be excluded from being Jury-mien 
by the fame Law? _ . 

I fhall urge nothing of wha: Pythagoras 
and many other Wife Men have faid comey 
cerning’ this Barbarity of eating Fleth; I- 
have gone too much out of my way already, 
and fhall therefore beg the Reader, ihe 
would have any more of this, to rur-co- 
ver the following Fable, or elfe, if he be 
tired, to let it alone, with an affurance 
that in doing of either he fhall equally ob- 
lige me. 

A Roman Merchant in one of the Cartha- 
ginian Wars was caft away upon the Coaft 
of Africk: Himfelf and his Slave with great 
difficulty got fafe afhore ; but going in queft 
of Relief, were met by a Lyon of a mighty 
fize. It happened to be one of the Breed 
that rang’d in A/op's Days, and one that 
could not only fpeak feveral Languages, but 
feem’d moreover very well acquainted with 
Human Affairs. The Slave got upon a Tree, 
but his Mafter not thinking himéelf fafe there, 
and having heard much of the generofity of 
Lyons, fell down proftrate before him, with all 
the figns of Fear and Submiffion. The Lyon, 
who had lately fill’d his Belly, bids him rife, 
and for a while lay by his Fears, affuring him 
withal, that he fhould not be touch’d, if he 
could give him any tolerable Reafons why he 

fhould_ 
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should not be devoured. The Merchant obey- 
ed; and having now received fome glimmer- 
ing hopes of fafety, gave a difmal account of 
the Shipwrack he had fuffer’d, and endea- 
vouring from thence to raife the Lyon’s Pity, 
~pleaded hit Caufe with abundance of good 
*"Rhetoricke; but obferving by the countenance 
of thefBeaft that Flattery and fine Words 
madgévery little Impreffion, he betook him- 
for.. Seed uments of greater Solidity, and rea- 
foning from the excellency of Man’s Nature 
and ‘Abilities, remonftrated how improbable 
it was that the Gods fhould not have defign+ 
ed him for a better ufe than to be eat by Sa- 
vage Beafts. Upon this the Lyon became 
more attentive, and vouchfafed now and then 
a Reply, till at laft the following Dialogue en- 
fued between them. 

Oh Vain and Covetous Animal, (/aid the 
Lyon) whofe Pride and Avarice can make him 
leave his Native Soil, where his Natural Wants 
might be plentifully fupply’d, and try rough 
Seas and dangerous Mountains to find out Su- 
perfluities, why fhould you efteem your Spe- 
cies above ours?’ And if the Gods have given 
you a Superiority over all Creatures, then why 
beg you of an Inferior? Our Superiority (an- 
fwer'd the Merchant) confjfs not in bodily force 
‘but firength of Underftanding ; the Gods have 
endued us with a Rational Soul, which, tho invi- 
fible, is much the better part of us. 1 defire to 
touch nothing of you but what is good to eat; 

ae 
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. but why do you value your felf fo much upon . 
that part which is invifible? Becaufe if-is Im- 
mortal, and fhall meet with Rewards after 
Death for the Aétions of this Life, and. the - 
Supt foall enjoy eternal Blifs and Tranquility 
with the Heroes and Demi-Gods ir the Elyfian’ 
Fields. What Life have you led? 1 have ho- 5 
noured the Gods, and ftudy'd to be benefcial ta 
Man. Then why do you fear Death.. tives 
think the Gods as juft as you have been o*J 
have a Wife and five fall Children that muft 
come to want if they lofe me. I have two Whelps 
that are not big enough to fhift for chemfelves, 
that are in want now, and muft actually be 
ftarv’d if I can provide nothing for them: 
Your Children will be provided for one way or 
other; at leaft as well when I have eat you as 
if you had been drown’d. 

As to the Excellency of either Species, the 
value of things among you has ever encreas’d 
with the fearcity of them, and to a Million of 
Men there is hardly one Lyon; befides that, 
in the great Veneration Man pretends to have 
for his Kind, there is little Sincerity farther 
than it concerns the fhare which every ones 
Pride has in it for himfelf; tis a folly to boaft of 
the Tendernefs fhewn and Attendance given to 
your young ones, or the exceflive and lafting 
trouble beftowd in the Education of ’em: Man 
being born the moft neceflitous and moft help- 
lefs Animal, this is only an Inftin@ of Nature, 
which in all Creatures has ever proportion’d 
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| the care of the Parents to the Wants and Im- 
beciliti¢s of the Off-fpring. But if a Man had 
areal value for his Kind, how is it poffible that 
often Ten Thoufand of them, and fometimes 
Ten times s many, fhould be deftroy’d in 
few hours tor the Caprice of two? All de- 
grees of Men defpife thofe that are inferior to 
them, gd if you could enter into the Hearts 
of Kiégs and Princes, you would hardly find 
anj.. ac What have lefs Value for the greateft 
part of the Multitudes they rule over, than 
thofe have for the Cattle that belong to them. 
_ Why fhould fo many pretend to derive their 
Race, tho’ but fpurioufly, from the immortal 
Gods; why fhould all of them fuffer others to 
kneel down before them, and more or lefs 
take delight in having Divine Honours pay’d 
them, but to infinuate that themfelves are of 
a more exalted Nature, and a Species fuperior 
to that of their Subjects ? 

Savage I am, but no Creature can be call’d 
cruel but what either by Malice or Infenfibility 
extinguifhes his natural Pity: The Lyon was 
born without Compaffion ; we follow the In- 
ftiné& of our Nature ; the Gods have appointed 
us to live upon the wafte and fpoil of other 
Animals, and as long as we can meet with dead 
‘ones, we never hunt after the Living. "Tis 
only Man, mifchievous Man, that can make 
Death a fport. Nature taught your Stomach to 
crave nothing but Vegetabies; but your violent 

' fondnefs to change, and greater eagernefs after 
O Novel- 
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Novelties, have prompted you to the Deftru- 
tion of Animals without Juftice or Necefii- 
ty, perverted your Nature and warp’d your 
Appetites which way foever your Pride or 
Luxury have call’d them. The ‘Lyon has a 
ferment within him that confumé the tough- 
eft Skin and hardeft Bones as well as the 
Fleth of all Animals without exceptioys: Your 
fqueamifh Stomach, in which the-Ditniiere 
Heat is weak and inconfiderable, wore fo 
much as admit of the moft tender Parts of 
them, unlefs above’ half the Concoétion has 
been perform’d by artificial Fire before-hand ; 
and yet what Animal have you fpared to fa- 
tisfy the Caprices of a languid Appetite? Lan- 
guid I fay ; for what is Man’s Hunger if com- 
pard to the Lyon’s? Yours, when it is at 
the worft, makes you Faint, mine makes me 
Mad : Oft have I tryed with Roots and Herbs 
to allay the violence of it, but in vain; nothing 
but large quantities of Mleth can any ways 
appeafe it. 

Yet the fiercenefs of our Hunger notwith- 
ftanding, Lyons have often requited Benefits 
received; but ungrateful and perfidious Man 
feeds on the Sheep that cloaths him, and {pares 
not her innocent young ones, whom he has 
taken into his care and cultody, If you tell me 
the Gods made Man Matter over all other 
Creatures, what Tyranny was it then to deftroy 
them out of wantonneis? No, fickle timerous 
Animal, the Gods e made you for Society, 
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and defign’ d that Millions of you, when well 
joyn’a “together, fhould compofe the flrong 
Leviathan. A fingle Lyon bears tome fs 
the Creation, but what is fingle Man? A i nal 
and inconfiJerable part, a trifling Atom of one 
great Beafs What Nature defigns the exe- 
cutes, apf ’tis not fafe to judge of what fhe 
purpord, but from the effects fhe fhews: If 
toe bed jatended that Man, as Man from a fu- 
pes.ority of Species, (hould lord it over all o- 
ther Animals, the Tiger, nay, the Whale and 
Eagle, would have obey’d his Voice. 

But if your Wic and Underftanding exceeds 
ours, ought not the Lyon in deference to that 
Superiority to follow the Maxims of Men, 
with whom nothing is more facred than that 
the Reafon of the ftrongeft is ever the moft 
prevalent? Whole Multitudes of you have 
contpir’d and compats’d the Deftruction. of 
one, after they had own’d the Gods had made 
him their Superior; and one has often ruin’d 
and cut off whole Multitudes, whom by the 
tame Gods he had {worn to defend and main- 

rain. Man never acknowledg’d Superiority 
it P nd wed fhould I? ‘I ire Ex- 
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confider the width of them, and feel the firm- 
nefs of this brawny Neck. The niinbleft 
Deer, the wildeft Boar, the ftouteft Horfe, 
and ftrongeft Bull are my Prey where-ever I 
meet them. Thus fpoke the Lycn, and the 
Merchant fainted away. : . 
The Lyon, in my Opinion, has ft.etch’d the 
Point too far; yet when to foften the eth of 
Male Animals, we have by Caftration preweptm- 
ed the firmnefs their Tendons and every oi- 
bre would have come to without it, I confefs 
I think it ought to move a human Creature 
when he refleéts upon the cruel care with 
which they are fatned for Deftru€tion. When 
a large and gentle Bullock, after having re- 
fifted a ten times greater force of Blows, than 
would have kill’d his Murderer, falls ftun’d 
at laft, and his arm’d Head is faften’d to the 
Ground with Cords; as foon as the. wide 
Wound is made, and the Jugulars are cut a- 
funder, what Mortal can without Compaffion 
hear the painful Bellowings intercepted by his 
Blood, the bitter Sighs that {peak the fharp- 
nefs of his Anguifh, and the deep founding 
Groans with loud anxiety fetch’d from the 
bottom of his ftrong and palpitating Heart; 
Look on the trembling and violent Convulfi- 
ons of his Limbs; fee, whilft his reeking Gore 
ftreams from him, his Eyes become din’ and 
languid, and behold his Struglings, Gafps and 
laft efforts for Life, the certain Signs of “his 
approaching Fate ? When a Creature has given 
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fuch cchvincing and undeniable Proofs of the 
Terrors upon him, and the Pains and Ago- 
nies he feels, is there a follower of Defcartes 
fo inur’d tq Blood, as not to refute, by his 
Commiferarion, the Philofophy of that’ vain 
Reafoner ?.,’ 











(2) 
They now liv’d on their Salary. 


For frugally 


Page 17. Line 3. 


Wes People have {mall comings in, 
and are honeft withal, it is then that 
the generality of them begin to be frugal, and 
not before. Frugality in Ethicks is call’d that 
Virtue from the Principle of which Men ab- 
ftain from Superfluities, and defpifing the ope- 
rofe contrivances of Art to procure either Eafe 
or Pleafure, content themfelves with the na- 
tural Simplicity of things, and are carefully 
temperate in the Enjoyment of them without 
any Tinéture of Covetoufnefs. Frugality | thus 
limited, is perhaps fcarcer than many may ima- 
“gize; but what is generally underftood by it 
is a Quality more often to be met with, and 
> cotfiifts in a Medium between Profufenefs and 
Avarice, rather leaning to the latter. As this 
pricent Oeconomy, which fome People call 
03 Saving, 
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Saving, is in private Families the mnft cers 
ain Methed to encreafe an Efate, So’ fome 
imagine that whether a Country be barren 
or fruictul, the fame Method, if generally 
purfued (which they think praéfeable) will 
have the feme effect upen a whale Nation, 
and that, forexample, the Englifh aj ht be 
much richer than they are, if they bald be 
as frugal as fome of their Neighboyss Aiibiae - 
Think, isan Error, which to prove I nel 
firft refer the Reader to what has been faid 
upon this head in Remark (L,) and then go 
on thus 
























-ches us firft, that as People 
differ tn cheir Views and Perceptions of Things, 
fo they vary in their Inclinations ; one Man is 
given to Covetoufnefs, another to Prodigality, 
anda third is only Saving. Secondly, that Men 
are never, or at leaft very feldom, reclaimed 
from their darling Paffions, either by Reafon 
or Precept, and that if any thing ever draws 
“em from what they are naturally propenfe to, 
it muft be a change in their Circumftances or 
their Fortunes. If we refleé upon thefe Obfer- 
vations, we fhall find that to render the gene- 
rality of a Nation lavith, the Product of the 
Country muft be confiderable in proportion to 
the Inhabitants, and what they are profufe--f— 
cheap ; that on the contrary, to make a Ni tion 
generally frugal, the Neceffaries of Life mihi = 
he fearce, and confequently dear; and tat 
therefore let the beft Politician do what he 
Capes 
zee 
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can, the Profufenefs or Frugality of a People 
in genvral, muft always depend upon, and will 
in {pight of his Teeth, be ever proportion’d to 
the Fruirfulnefs and Produ of the Country, 
the numberiof Inhabitants, and the Taxes they 
are to bear... If any body would refute what I 
have faid.-1et them only prove from Hiftory, 
that there ever was in any Country a Natio- 
nal Ea igality without a National Neceflity. 
4 st us examine then what things are requi- 
fite to aggrandize and enrich a Nation. 'The 
firft defirable Bleffings for any Society of Men 
area fertile Soil and a happy Climate, a mild 
Government, and more Land than People. 
Thefe Things will render Man eafy, loving, 
honeft and fincere. In this Condition they 
may be as Virtuous as they can, widhout the 
leaft Injury to the Publick, and confequently 
as happy as they pleafe themfelves. But 
they {hall have no Arts or Sciences, or be 
quiet longer than their Neighbours will ler 
them; they muft be poor, ignorant, and al- 
moft wholly deftitute of what we call the 
Gomforts of Life, and all the Cardinal Vir- 
tues together won’t fo much as procure a 
tolerable Coat or a Porridge-Pot among ’em: 
For in this State of flothful Eafe and ftupid 
=-lunocence, as you need not fear great Vices, 
fo ou muft not expect any confiderable 
Neues. Man never exerts himfelf but when 
‘hes rous'd by his Defires: Whilft they lie 
dormant, and there is nothing to raife them, 
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his Excellence and Abilities will be for ever 
undifcover’d, and the lumpifh Machine; with- 
out the Influence of his Paffions, may be juft- 
ly compar’d to a huge Wind-mill without a 
breath of Air. } 

Would you render a Society of Vien ftrong 
and powerful, you muft touch thers,Paffions, 
Divide the Land, tho’ there be never féymuch 
to fpare, and their Poffeffions will mak’eshom - 
Covetous: Roufe them, tho’ but in Jeft, tieva 
their Idleneis with Praifes, and Pride will fet 
them to work in earneft: Teach them Trades 
and Handicrafts, and you'll bring Envy and 
Emulation among them: To encreafe their 
Numbers, fet up a variety of Manufactures, 
and leave no Ground uncultivated 3 Let Pro- 
perty be inviolably fecured, and Privileges 
equal to all Men; Suffer no body to act but 
what is lawful, and every body to think what 
he pleafes; for a Country where every bo- 
dy may be maintained that will be employ’d, 
and the other Maxims are obferv’d, muft al- 
ways be throng’d and can never want People, 
as long as there is any in the World. Would 
you have them Bold and Warlike, turn to 
Military Difcipline, make good ufe of their 
Fear, and flatter their Vanity with Art and 
Affiduity: But would you ‘moreover Ten— 
der them an opulent, knowing and f ylite 
Nation, teach ’em Commerce with ForedSptytme 
Countries, and if poffible get into the Sea, 
which to compafs {pare no Labour nor Indu- 
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ftry, and let no difficulty deter you from it: 
Then promote Navigation, cherifh the Mer- 
chant, and encourage Trade in every Branch of 
it; this will bring Riches, and where they are, 
Arts and Sc"ences will foon follow, and by the 
help of wht I have named and good Manage- 
ment, it-s that Politicians can make a People 
potent" renown’d and flourifhing. 
~.Benceayld you have a frugal and honeft Soci- 
ety; the beft Policy is to preferve Men in their 

/ Native Simplicity, ftrive not to encreafe their 
“Numbers ; let them never be acquainted with 
Strangers or Superfluities, but remove and keep 
from them every thing that might raife their 
Defires, or improve their Underftanding. | 
Great Wealth and Foreign Treafure will 
ever {corn to come among Men, unlefs you'll 
admit their infeparable Companions, Avarice 
and Luxury: Where Trade is confiderable 
Fraud will intrude. To be at once well- 
bred and fincere, is no lefs than a Contra- 
dition; and therefore whilft Man advances in 
Knowledge, and his Manners are polifh’d, we 
mutt expect to fee at the fame time his De- 
fires enlarg’d, his Appetites refin’d, and his 
Vices encreas'd. 
The Dutch may afcribe their prefent Gran- 
=—deyr to the Virtue and Frugality of their Ance- 
ftor, as they pleafe; but what made that con- 
~‘Wriptible fpot of Ground fo confiderable a- 
’ mong the principal Powers of Ewrope, has been 
their Political Wifdom in poftponing every 
x thing 
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thing to Merchandize and Navigation, the un- 
limited Liberty of Confcience that is enjoy’d 
ameng them, and the unwearied Application 
~ with which they have always made ufe of the 
motft effectual means to encourage pnd increafe 
Trade in general. \ : 
They never were noted for Frugality before 
Philip Pet ia Spain Pepan 10 ey them 
with that unheard-of Tyranny. Try its a; 
were trampled upon, their Rightsessre 
Immunities taken from them, and their Con- 
ftitution torn to pieces. Several of their Chief 
Nobles were condemn’d and executed with- 
out leeal Form of Procefs. Complaints and 
Remeidtrances were punith’d as feverely as 
Refittance, and tote that efcaped being maf- 
facred, were plundered by ravenous Soldi- 
ers. As this was intolerable to a People that 
had always been ufed to the mildeft of Go- 
vernments, and enjoy’d greater Privileges than 
any cf the Neighbouring Nations, fo they 
chofe rather to dye in Arms than perith by 
cruel Executioners. If we confider the Strength 
Spain had then, and the low Circumftan- 
ces thofe Diftrefd States were in, there ne- 
ver was heard of a more unequal Strife ; yet 
fuch was their Fortitude and Refolution, that 
only feven of thofe Provinces uniting them; 
felves together, maintain’d againft the &eat- 
eft and beft-difciplin’d Nation in Eur cpm. 
the moft tedious and bloody War, that issto 
be met wich in ancient os modern Hiftory. 
Rather 
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Rathg: than to become a Victim to the Spa- 

nifb Fury, they were contented to live upon a 

. third part of their Revenues, and lay out far 
the greateft part of their Income in defend; 

ing themfelves againft their mercilefs Ene- 
mies, Theie Hardfhips and Calamities of a 
War within their Bowels, firft put them up- 
on thae‘extraordinary Frugality, and the Con- 
“‘tiamance under the fame Difficulties for above. 
Fésrfcore Years, could not but render it Cu- 
{tomary and Habitual to them. But all their 
Arts of Saving, and Penurious way of Living, 
could never have enabled them to make 
Head againft fo Potent an Enemy, if their 
Induftry in promoting their Fifhery and Na- 
vigation in general, had not help’d to fupply 
the Natural Wants and Difadvantages they 
fabour’d under. 

The Country is fo {mall and fo populous, 
that there is not Land enough, (though hard- 
ly an Inch of it is unimprov’d) to feed the 
Tenth part of the Inhabitants. Holland itfelf 
is full of large Rivers, and lies lower than the 
Sea, which would-tun over it every Tide, and 
wash it away in one Winter, if it was not kept 
out by vaft Banks and huge Walls: The Re- 
pairs of thofe, as well as their Sluices, Keys, 

Mills, and other Neceflaries they are forc’d to 
maki ufe of to keep themfelves from being 
yaiswn’d, are a greater Expence to them one 
* Year with another, than could be rais’d by a 
general Land Tax of Four Shillings in the 

5 Pound, 
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Pound, if to be deducted from the meat Pro-‘ 
duce of the Landlord’s Revenue. 

Is ita wonder that People under fuch Cir- 
cumftances, and loaden with “greater Taxes 
befides than any other Nation, flkould be ob- 
lig’d to be faving ? But why mutt, they be'a 
Pattern to others, who befides thatthey are 
more happily fituated, are much riches with- 
in themfelves, and have, to the fame nu 
of People, above ten times the Extent~of 
Ground? The Dutch and we often buy and 
fell at the fame Markets, and {0 far our Views 
may be {aid to be the fame: Otherwife the 
Interefts and Political Reafons of the two Na- 
tions as to the private Oeconomy of either, 
are very ‘different. It is their Intereft to be 
frugal and fpend little: becaufe they mutt 
have every thing from abroad, except Butter, ° 
Cheefe and Fifh, and therefore of them, 
efpecially the latter, they confume three times 
the Quantity, which the fame number of Peo- 
ple do here. It is our Intereft to eat plenty 
of Beef and Mutton to maintain the Farmer, 
and further improve our Land, of which we 
have enough to feed our felves, and as many 
more, if it was better cultivated. The Dutch 

erhaps have more Shipping, and more ready 
Money than we, but then thofe are only to-bs- 
confidered as the Tools they work with. So 
a Carrier may have more Horfes than a M@n™ 
of ten times his worth, and a Banker that Nas 
not above fifteen or fixteen Hundred Pounds 

ja. 
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in the World, may have generally more ready 
Cath by‘him than'a Gentleman of two Thou- 
fand a Year. He that keeps three or four 
Stage-Coaches to get his Bread, is to a Gentle- 
gman that keeps a Coach for his Pleafure, 
what the Dufch are in comparifon to us; ha- 
ving ‘nothixig of their own but Fith, they are 
Carriers’ and Freighters to the reft of the 
World, whilft the Bafis of our Trade chiefly 
depends upon our own Produ. 

Another Inftance, that what makes the 
Bulk of the People faving, are heavy Taxes, 
{carcity of Land, and fuch Things that occa~ 
fion a Dearth of Provifions, may be given 
from what is obfervable among the Dutch 
themfelves. In the Province of Holland there 
is a vaft Trade, and an unconceivable Trea- 
fure of Money. The Land is almoft as rich 
as Dung itfelf, and (as I have faid once al- 
ready) not an Inch of it unimprov’d. In Ge/- 
derland and Overyffel there’s hardly any 
Trade, and very little Money: The Soil is 
very indifferent, and abundance of Ground 
lies wafte. Then what is the Reafon that 
the fame Dutch in the two latter Pro- 
vinces, tho’ Poorer than the firft, are yet 
lefs ftingy and more hofpitable ? Nothing 

ene eat their Taxes in moft Things are 
lefs Extravagant, and in proportion to the 
eahiber of People, they have a great deal 
” mere Ground. What they fave in Holland, 
they fave out of their Bellies ; *tis Eatables, 
Derale. 
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Drinkables and Fewel that their heavieft Taxes 
are upon, but they wear better Cloaths, and 
have richer Furniture, than you'll find in the 
other Provinces. 

Thofe that are frugal by Principle, are 
fo in every Thing, but in Holand the ,Peo- 
ple are only fparing in fuch Thiags as are 
daily wanted, and foon confumed ; i what is 
lafting they are quite otherwife: In Pidures 
and Marble they are Profufe; in their Build- 
ings and Gardens they are extravagant to 
Folly. In other Countries you may meet with 
ftately Courts and Palaces of great Extent 
that belong to Princes, which no body can 
expect in a Commonwealth, where fo much 
Equality is obferv’d as there is in this ; but in 
all Europe you fhall find no private Buildings 
fo fumptuoufly Magnificent, as a great many 
of. the Merchants and other Gentlemen's 
Houfes are in Amferdam, and fome other 
great Cities of that fmall Province; and the 
generality of thofe that build there, lay out 
a greater proportion of their Eftates on the 
Houfes they dwell in than any People upon 
the Earth. 

The Nation I fpeak of was never in greater 
itreights, nor their Affairs in a more difmal 
Pofture fince they were a Re ublick, thaa— 
in the Year yee and the eginni of 
1672. What we know of their Oecsuanies 
Conftitution with any certainty has been clyef- 
ly owing to Sir Winiam Temple, whofe Obter- 
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* vations upon their Manners and Govern- 
| ment, it is evident from feveral Paffages in 
< his Memoirs, were made about that time. The 
f Dutch indeed were then very frugal; but 
’ fince thofe Days and that their Calamities 
have not been fo preffing, (tho’ the common 
- People, or whom the principal Burthen of 
all Excifes and Impofitions lies, are perhaps 
much as they were) a great Alteration has 
been made’ among the better fort of People 
in their Equipages, Entertainments, and 
whole manner of living. 

Thofe who would have it that the Frugality 
of that Nation flows not fo much from Nece{~ 
fity, asa general Averfion to Vice and Luxury, 
will put us in mind of their publick Admini- 
ftration and Smalnefs of Sallaries, their Pru- 
dence in bargaining for and buying Stores and 
other Neceflaries, the great Care they take noc 
to be impofed upon by thofe that ferve them, 
and their Severity againft them that break their 
Contraéts. But what they would afcribe to the 
Virtue and Honefty of Minifters, is wholly 
due to their ftriét Regulations, concerning the 
management of the publick Treafure, from 
which their admirable Form of Government 
will not fuffer them to depart; and indeed one 

=aaod Man may take anoiker’s Word, if they 
Bs ae but a whole Nation ought never to 
=o to any Honeity, but what is built upon 

» Neéceffity; for unhappy is the People, and their 
Contticution will be ever precarious, whole 
Welfare 
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Welfare muft depend upon the Virtues and 
Confciences of Minifters and Politicians. 

’ The Dutch generally endeavour to promote 
as much Frugality among their Subjeéts as ’tis 
poftible, not becaufe it is a Vistue, but be- 
caufe it is, generally pete, their Intereft, 
as' I have fhew’d before; for as this latter 
changes, fo they alter their Maxim’, as will 
be plain in the following Inftance. 

As foon as their Eaf India Ships come 
home, the Company pays off the Men, and 
many of them receive the greateft part ‘of 
what they have been earning in feven or eight, 
and fome fifteen or fixteen Years time. Thefe 

oor Fellows are encourag’d to {pend their 

oney with all Profufenefs imaginable; and 
confidering that moft of them, when they 
fec out at firft, were Reprobates, that under 
the Tuition of a ftri& Ditcipline, and a mi- 
ferable Dyet, have been fo long kept at hard 
Labour, without Money, in the midi of 
Danger, it cannot be difficult to make them 
lavith as foon as they have Plenty. 

They fquander away in Wine, Women and 
Mufick, as much as People of their Tafte and 
Education are well capable of, and are fuffer'd 
(fo they but abftain from doing of Mifchief ) to 
revel and riot with greater Licentioufnefs than. 
iscuftomary to be allow’d to others. You rayin 
fome Cities fee them accompanied with ‘t * 
or four lewd Women, few of them fober, “un 
roaring through the Streets by broad Day-light 
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with a Fidler before them: And if the Mo- 
ney, td their thinking, goes not faft enough 
thefe ways, they'll find out others, and fome- 
times fling it among the Mob by handfuls. 
This Madnefs continues in moft of them whit 

“they have any thing left, which never lafts 
long, and for this Reafon, by a Nick-name, 
they are called, Lords of fix Weeks, that be- 
ing generally the time by which the Compa- 
ny has other Ships ready to depart; where 
thefe infatuated Wretches (their Money be- 
ing gone) are forc’d to enter themfelves a- 
gain, and may have leifure to repent their. 
Folly. 

In this Stratagem there is a double Policy : 
Firft, if thefe Saylors that have been inured 
to the hot Climates and unwholefome Air and 
Dyet, fhould be frugal, and ftay in their own 
Country, the Company would be continually 
oblig’d to employ frefh Men, of which (be- 
fides that they are not fo fit for their Bufinefs) 
hardly one in two ever lives in fome Places of 
the Eaf Indies, which would often prove a 
great Charge as well as Difappointment to 
them. The fecond is, that the large Sums fo 
often diftributed among thofe Saylors, are by 
this means made immediately to circulate 
throughout the Country, from whence, by 
heav Excifes and other Impofitions, the 
-grearé{t part of it is foon drawn back into the 
‘publick Treafure. 
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To convince the Champions for National . 
Frugality by another Argument, that what 
they urge is impracticable, we'll fuppofe that 
T am miftaken in every thing which in Re- 
mark (L) Uhave faid in behalf of Luxury, and 
the Neceffity of it to maintain Trade: after 
that let us examine what a general Frugality, 
if it was by Art and Management to be fore’d 
upon’ People whether they have occafion for 
it or not, would produce in fuch 4 Nation as 
ours. We'll grant then that all the People in 
Great Britain hall confume but four Fifths 
of what they do now, and fo lay by one Fifth 
part of their Income: I fhall not fpeak of 
what Influence this would have upon almoft 
every Trade, as well as the Farmer, the Gra- 
zier and the Landlord, but favourably fup- 
pofe (what is yet impoffible) that the fame 
Work fhall be done, and confequently the 
fame Handicrafts be employ’d as there are 
now. The Confequence would be, that un- 
lefs Money fhould all at once fall prodigioufly 
in Value, and every thing elfe, contrary to 
Reafon, grow very dear, at the five Years end 
all the working People, and the pooreft of 
Labourers, (for I won’t meddle with any of 
the reft) would be worth in ready Cath as 
much as they now fpend in a whole Year; 
which, by the by, vould be more Money 
than ever the Nation had at once. % 

Let us now, overjoy’d with this encreaje of, 
Wealth, take a View of the Condition ‘the 

working 
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working People would be in, and reafoning 
from Experience, and what we daily obferve 
of them, judge what their Behaviour would 
be in fuch a Cafe. Every body knows that 
there is a vaft number of Journey-men Wea- 
vers, Taylors, Clothworkers, and twenty o- 
ther Handicrafts; who, if by four Days La- 
bour in a Week they can maintain themfelves, 
will hardly be perfwaded to work the fifth; 
and that there are Thoufands of labouring Men 
of all forts, who will, tho’ they can hardly 
fubfift, put themfelves to fifty Inconvenien- 
cies, ‘ difoblige their Mafters, pinch their Bel- 
lies, and run in Debt, to make Holidays. When 
Men thew fuch an extraordinary proclivity to 
Idlenefs and Pleafure, what reafon have we to 
think that they would ever work, unlef they 
were oblig’d to it by immediate Neceffity ? 
When we fee an Artificer that cannot be drove 
to his Work before Tue/day, becaufe the Mon- 
day Morning he has two Shillings left of his 
laft Week’s Pay ; why fhould we imagine he 
would go to it at all, if he had fifteen or 
twenty Pounds in his Pocket? 

What would, at this rate, become of our 
Manufadtures? If the Merchant would fend 
Cloth Abroad, he muft make it himfelf, for 

--the Clothier cannot get one Man out of twelve 
that,ufed to work for him. If what I fpeak of 

. Was only to befal the Journeymen Shomaekers, 
and no body elfe, in lefg than a Twelvemonth 
half of us would gobarefoot. The chief and 
Pits moft 
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moft preffing ufe there is for Money in a Na- 
tion, is to pay the Labour of the Poor, and 
when there is a real Scarcity of it, thofe who 
have a great many Workmen to, pay, will 
always feel ic firft; yet notwithftanding this 
great Neceffity of Coin, it would be eafier, 
where Property was well fecured, to live 
without Money than without Poor ; fo? who 
would do the Work? For this reafon the- 
quantity of circulating Coin in a Country 
ought always to be proportion’d to the num- 
ber of Hands that are employ’d; and the 
Wages of Labourers to the Price of Provifi- 
ons. From whence it is demonftraMe, that 
whatever procures Plenty makes Labourers 
cheap, where the Poor are well managed ; 
who as they ought to be kept from ftarving, 
fo they fhould receive nothing worth faving. 
If here and there one of the loweft Clafs by 
uncommon Induftry, and pinching his Belly, 
lifts himfelf above the Condition he was 
brought up in, no body ought to hinder him; 
Nay it is undeniably the wifeft courfe for eve- 
ty Perfon in the Society, and for every pri- 
vate Family to be frugal; but it is the Intereft 
of all Rich Nations, that the greateft part of 
the Poor fhould almoft never be idle, and yet 

continually fpend what they get. 7 
All Men, as Sir William Temple obfgrves 

very well, are more prone to Eafe and Plealire - 
than they are to Labour, when they are not 
prompted to it by Pride or Avarice, and thofe 
that 
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that get their Living by their daily Labour, 
are feldom powerfully influenc’d by either: So 
that they have nothing to ftir them up to be 
ferviceable but their Wants, which it is Pru- 
dence to relieve, but Folly tocure. The on- 
BR. thing then that can render the labouring 
Maa induftrious, is a moderate quantity of Mo- 
ney; for as too little will, according as his Tem- 
per is, either difpiric or make him Defperate, 
fo too much will make him Infolent and Lazy. 
A Man would be laugh’d at by moft Peo- 
ple, who fhould maintain that too much Mo- 
ney could undo a Nation: Yet this has been 
the Fave of Spain; to this the learned Don 
Diego Savedra afcribes the Ruin of his Coun- 
try. ‘The Fruits of the Earth in former Ages 
had made Spain fo rich, that King Lewis XI. 
of France being come to the Court of Toledo, 
was aftonith’d at its Splendour, and faid, that 
he had never feen any thing to be compar’d 
to it, either in Europe or Afa; he that in his 
Travels to the Holy-Land had run through 
every Province of them. In the Kingdom of 
Caftille alone, (if we may believe fome Wri- 
ters) there were for the Holy War from all 
Parts of the World got together one hundred 
thoufand Foot, ten thoufand Horfe, and fix- 
cy thoufand Carriages for Baggage, which 4- 
Jonfo III. maintain’d at his own Charge, and 
paid every Day as well Soldiers as Otfcers 
and Princes, every one according to his Rank 
and Dignity: Nay, down to the Reign of Fer- 
P dinand 
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dinand and Ifabella, (who equipp’d Columbus) 
and fome time after, Spain was a fertile Coun- 
try, where Trade and Manufactures flourith- 
ed, and had a knowing induftrious.People to 
boaft of. But as foon as that mighty Trea- 
fure, that was cbtain’d with more Hazar@ 
and Cruelty than the World till then wad 
known,, and which to come at, by the Spa- 
niard’s own Confeffion, had coft the Lives of 
twenty Millions of Indians; as foon, I fay, 
as that Ocean of Treafure came rowling in 
upon them, it took away their Senfes, and 
their Induftry forfook them. The. Fa:mer 
left his Plough, the Mechanick his'Te«ls, the 
Merchant his Compting-houfe, and every bo- 
dy {corning to work, took his Pleafure and 
turn’d Gentleman. They thought they had 
reafon to value themfelves above all their 
Neighbours, and now nothing but the Con- 
queft of the World would ferve them. 
TheConfequence of this has been, that other 
Nations have fupply’d what their own Sloth 
and Pride deny’d them ; and when every body 
faw, that notwithftanding all the Prohibitions 
the Government could make againft the Ex- 
portation of Bullion, the Spaniard would part 
with his Money, and bring it you aboard him-~ 
felf at the hazard of his Neck, all the World — 
endeavoured to work for Spain. Gold and 
Silver being by this means yearly divided and - 
fhared among all the Trading Countries, have 
made all Things dear, and moft Nations of 
Eu- 
ne 
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Europe induftrious, except their Owners, who 
‘aver fincé their mighty Acquifitions, fit with 
cAkir Arms acrofs, and wait every Year with 

}.impatience and anxiety, the arrival of their 

heres from Abroad, to pay others for 
Welt they have {pent already: And thus by 
too much Money, the making of Colonies and 
other Mifmanagements, of which it was the 
occafion, Spain is from a fruitful and well-peo- 
pled Country, with all its mighty Titles and 
Poffeffions, made a barren‘ and empty Tho- 
rough-fair, thro’ which Gold and Silver pafs 
from America to the reft of the World 3 and 
the Nation, from a rich, acute, diligent and 
laborious, become a flow, idle, proud and 
beggarly People; fo much for Spain, The 
next Country where Money may be cal- 
led the Produ& is Portugal, and the Fi- 
gure which that Kingdom with all its Gold 
makes in Europe, I think is not much to be 
envyed. 

The great Are then to make a Nation happy, 
and what we call flourifhing, confifts in giving 
every body an opportunity of being employ’d; 
which to compafs, let aGovernment’s firft care 
be to promote as great a variety of Manu- 
factures, Arts and Handicrafts, as Human Wit 
can invent; and the fecond to encourage Agri- 
culture and Fifhery in all their Branches, that 
the whole Earth may be fore’d to exert it felf 
as well as Man; for as the one is an infallible 
Maxim to draw vait multitudes of People into 
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a Nation, fo the other is the only Method to. 
maintain them. “ah 

It is from this Policy, and not the trifljag 
Regulations of Lavithnefs and Frugality, « 
(which will ever take their own Courfe;) ac-; 
cording to the Circumftances of the Peopié) 
that the Greatnefs and Felicity of Nations 
muit be expected; for let the Value of 
Gold and Silver either rife or fall, the En- 
Joyment of all Societies will ever depend 
upon the Fruits of the Earth, and the 
Labour of the People ; both which joyn- 
ed together are a more certain, a more 
inexhauftible, and a more real Treafure, 
than the Gold of Brazil, or the Silver of 
Potofi. 





(R.) No Honour now, &e. 


Page 17. Line 17, 


Horr in its Figurative Senfe is a Chimera 

without Truth or Being, an Invention 
of Moralifts and Politicians, and fignifies a 
certain Principle of Virtue not related to 
Religion, found in fome Men that keeps ’em 
clofe to their Duty and Engagements whatever 
they be; as for Example, a Man of Honour 
enters into a Confpiracy with others to murder 
a King ; he is obliged to go thorough meas 

wit 
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qwith ic; and if overcome by Remorfe or Good- 

Wure fe ftartles at the Enormity of his Pur- 
~ pre, difcovers the Plot, and turns a Witnefs 
ewe ft his Accomplices, he then forfeits his 






oppur, at leaft among the Party he belong- 

eato. The Excellency of this Principle is, 
that the Vulgar are defticute of it, and it is 
only to be met with in People of the better 
fort, as fome Oranges have Kernels, and o- 
thers not, tho’ the out-fide be the fame. In 
great Families it is like the Gout, generall 
counted Hereditary, and all Lords Children 
are born with it. In fome that never felt any 
thing of it, it is acquired by Converfation and 
Reading, (efpecially of Romances) in others 
by Preferment; but there is nothing that en- 
courages the Growth of it more than a Sword, 
and upon the firft wearing of one, forme Peo- 
ple have felt confiderable Shoots of it in four 
and twenty Hours. 

The chief and moft important Care a Man 
of Honour ought to have, is the Prefervation 
of this Principle, and rather than forfeit ir, he 
muft lofe his Employments and Eftate, nay, 
Life it felf ; for which reafon, whatever Humi- 
lity he may fhew by way of Good-breeding, 
he is allow’d to put an ineftimable Value upon 
himfelf, as a Poffeffor of this invifible Orfla- 
ment. The only Method to preferve this 
Principle, isto live up to the Rulesof Honour, 
which are Laws he is to walk by: Himéelf is 
oblig’d always to be faithful to his Truft, to 
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prefer the publick Intereft to his own, not to,.- 
tell lies, nor defraud or wrong any Bo*y,~ ays” 
from others to fuffer no Affront, which’ g 
Term of Art for every Action defignedly fty, ° 
to undervalue him. ace c: 

The Men of ancient Honour, of whiecr” 
reckon Don Quixote to have been the laft upon 
Record, were very nice Obfervers of all thefe 
Laws, and a great many more than I have 
named; but the Moderns feem to be more 
remifs ; they have a profound Veneration for 
the laft of ’em, but they pay not an equal 
Obedience to any of the other, and whoever 
will but ftri@ly comply with that I hint ar, 
fhall have abundance of Trefpaffes againft all 
the reft conniv’d at. 

A Man of Honour is always counted 
impartial, and a Man of Senfe of courfe ; 
for no body ever heard of a Man of Ho- 
nour that was a Fool: For this Reafon, he 
has nothing to do with the Law, and is al- 
ways allow’d to be a Judge in his own 
Cafe; and if the leaft Injury be done ei- 
ther to himfelf or his Friend, his Relation, 
hia Servant, his Dog, or any thing which 
he is pleafed to take under his Honoura- 
ble Protection, Satisfaction muft be forth- 
with demanded; and if it proves an Af- 
front, and he that gave it likewife a Man of 
Honour, a Battle muft enfue. From all this 
it is evident, that a Man of Honour mutt be 
poflefied of Courage, and that without it his 

other « 
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other Principle would be no more than a 
Sword without a Point. Let us therefore exa- 
mine what Courage confifts in, and whether 
it be, as moft People will have it, a real Some- 
thing that valiant Men have in their Nature di- 
Ainct fromall their other Qualities or not, 

2 ap is nothing fo univerfally fincere upon 
Earth, as the Love which all Creatures, that 
are capable of any, bear to themfelves 3 and 
as there is no Love but what implies a Care 
to preferve the thing beloved, fo there is no- 
thing more fincere in any Creature than his 
Wiki“WYthes, and Endeavours to preferve 
chimfecggphis is the Law of Nature, by 
which no teréffure. is endued with any Appe~ 
tite or Pdlion but what either direétly or in- 
direétly tends to the Prefervation either of him- 
felf or his Species, 

The Means by which Nature obliges every 
Creature continually to ftir in this Bufinefs of 
Self-Prefervation, are grafted in him, and 
(in Man) call’d Defires, which either compel 
him to crave what he thinks will fuftain or 
pleafe him, or command him to avoid what 
he imagines might difpleafe, hurt or deftroy 
him. Thefe Defires or Paffions have all their 
different Symptoms by which they manifeft 
themfelves to thofe they difturb, and from that 
variety of Difturbances they make within us, 
their various Denominations have been given 
them, as has been fhewn already in Pride and 
Shame, 

The 
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The Paffion that is rais’'din us when we ap- 
prehend that Mifchief is approaching us, is 
call’d Fear: The Difturbance it makes within 
us is always more or lefs violent in proportion, 
not of the Danger, but our Apprehenfion of 
the Mifchief dreaded, whether real or ima- 
ginary. Our Fear then being always provr- 
tion’d to the Apprehenfion we have o* the 
Danger, it follows, that whilft that Appre- 
henfion lafts, a Man can no more thake off his 
Fear than he can a Leg or an Arm. Ina 
Fright it is true, the Apprehenfion of Pan- 
ger is fo fudden, and attacks us fo- “ely, (as 
fometimes to take away Reafon ~ 1 venfes) 
that when ’tis over we often dont :emember 
that we had any Apprehenfion at all ; 2ut from 
the Event, ’tis plain we had it, for how could 
we have been frighten’d if we had not appre- 
hended that fome Evil or other was coming 
upon us? 

Mott People are of Opinion, that this Appre- 
henfion is to be conquer’d by Reafon, but I con- 
fefs I am not: Thofe that have been frighten’d 
will cell you, that as foon as they could recol- 
leé themfelves, that is, make ufe of their Rea- 
fon, their Apprehenfion was conquer’d, But 
this is no Conqueft at all, for ina Fright the 
Danger was either altogether imaginary, or 
elfe it is paft by that time they can make ufe 
of their Reafon; and therefore if they find 
there is no Danger, it is no wonder that they 
ghould not apprehend any : But when the Dan- 
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Ser is permanent, lecthem then make ufe of their 
Reafon, and they'll find that it may ferve them 
to examine: the Greatnefs and Reality of the 
Danger, and that if they find it lef than they 
imagin’d, the Apprehenfion will be leffen’d 
accordingly ; but if the Danger proves real, 
an@ the fame in every Circumftance as they 
took ‘+ to be at firft, then their Reafon inftead 
of diminifhing will rather encreafe their Appre- 
henfion. Whilft this Fear lafts, no Creature 
can fight offenfively ; and yet we fee Brutes 
daily fight obftinately, and worry one another 
to Death ; fo that fome other Paffion muft 
be ab: vercome this Fear, and the moft 
contrary <. ‘ss. Anger: which to trace to 
the bottor. { muft beg leave to make another 
Digreffion. 

No Creature can fubfitt without Food, nor 
any Species of them (I fpeak of the more per- 
fect Animals) continue long unlefs young ones 
are continually born as faft as the old ones 
die. Therefore the firft and fierceft_ Appe- 
tite that Nature has given them is Hunger, 
the next is Luft; the one prompting them 
to procreate, as the other bids them eat. 
Now, if we obferve that Anger is that Paffi- 
on which is rais’d .in us when we are crofs’d 
or difturb’d in our Defires, and that as 
‘ic fums up all the Strength in Creatures, 
fo it was given them that by it they might 
exert themfelves more vigoroufly in endea- 
vouring to remove, overcome, or deftroy 

I whar- 
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whatever obftructs them in the Purfuit of Self- 
Prefervation; we hall find that Brutes, unlefs 
themfelves or what they Icve, or the Liberty 
of either are threaten’d or attack’d, have no- 
thing worth Notice that can move them to An- 
ger but Hunger or Luff. °Tis they that make 
them more fierce, for we muft obferve, that 
the Appetites of Creaturesare as actually ¢ rofs'd, 
whilft they want and cannot meet witn what 
they defire (tho’ perhaps with lefs Violence) 
as when hinder’d from enjoying what they have 
in view. What I have faid will appear more 
plainly, if we but mind what no hedyvan-be 
ignorant of, which is this: AllC ~~ 23 up- 
on Earth live either upon tho? 43 and Pro- 
duct of it, or elfe the Fleth of oth Animals, 
their Fellow Creatures. The latter, which we 
call Beafts of Prey, Nature has arm’d accord- 
ingly, and given them Weapons and Strength 
to overcome and tear afunder thofe whom 
fhe has defign’d for their Food, and likewife 
a much keener Appetite than to other Ani- 
mals that live upon Herbs, &c. For as to the 
firft, if a Cow lov’d Mutton as well as fhe does 
Grafs, being made as fhe is, and having no 
Claws or Talons, and but one Row of 
Teeth before, that are all of an equal Length, 
fhe would be ftarv’d even among a Flock of 
Sheep: Secondly, As to their Voracioufnefs,- 
if Experience did not teach it us, our Rea- 
fon might: In the firft place, It is highly pro- 
bable that the Hunger which can make a 

Creature 
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Creature fatigue, harrafs and expofe himfelf to 
Danger for every Bit he eats, is more Piercing 
than that which ly bids him eat what ftands 
before him, and which hemay have for ftooping 
down. In the fecond, It is to be confidered, 


Creacures thatare good Food for them 3 fo the 
others have likewife. an Infting that teaches 
them tofhun, conceal themfelves, andrun away 
from thote that hunt after them : From hence it 
mutt follow, that Beafts of Prey, tho’ they could 
alrno®car for ever, go yet more often with 
empty 8” > than other Creatures, whofe Vi- 
Ctuals new * flv.from nor oppofe them. ‘This 
muft perpe sate at well as encreafe their Hun- 
ger, which. hereby becomes a conftant Fuel to 
their Anger. 

If you ask me what ftirs up this Anger in 
Bulls and Cocks that will fight to Death, 
and yet are neither Animals of Prey nor 
vety voracious, I anfwer, Luff. ‘Thofe 
Creatures, whofe Rage Proceeds from Hun- 
ger, both Male and Female, attack every 
thing they can mafter, and fight obftinately 
againft all: Bur the Animals, whofe F ury is 
provok’d by a Venereal Ferment, being ge-~ 
nerally Males, exert themfelves chiefly againft 
other Males of the fame Species. They may 
do mifchief by chance to other Creatures; 
but the main Objects of their Hatred are their 
Rivals, and it is againft them only that their 

Prowefs 
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Prowefs and Fortitude are fhewn. We fee 
likewife in all thofe Creatures of which the 
Male is able to fatisfy a great Number of 
Females, a more confiderable Superiority in 
the Male exprefs’d by Nature in hic Make and 
Features as well as Fiercenefs, than is obferv’d 
in other Creatures, where the Male is con- 
tented with one or two Females. Dogs~tho’ 
become Domeftick Animals, are raver.ous to 
a Proverb, and thofe of them that will fight 
being Carnivorous, would foon become Beafts 
of Prey, if not fed by us ; what we may ob- 
ferve in them is an ample Proof of shar I 
have hitherto advanc’d. Thofe” ~<_. true 
fighting Breed, being voraciougsCr- 18, both 
Male and Female, will faftch up. \any thing, 
and fuffer themfelves to be kill’d Lefore they _ 
give over. As the Female is rather more falaci- 
ous than the Male; fo there is no Difference 
in their Make at all, what diftinguifhes the 
Sexes excepted, and the Female is rather the 
fierceft of the two. A Bull isa terrible Crea- 
ture when he is kept up, but where he has 
twenty or more Cows to range among, ina 
lictle time he’ll become as tame as any of them, 
and a dozen Hens will fpoil the beft Game 
Cock in England. Harts and Deer are counted. 
chafte and timorous Creatures, and fo indeed 
they are almoft all the Year long,-except in. 
Rutting Time, and then on a fudden they be- _ 
come bold to Admiration, and often make at 
the Keepers themfelves. 

That 
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That the Influence of thofe two principal 
Appetites, Hunger and Luft, upon the Temper 
of Animals, is not fo whimfical as fome may 
imagine, nay be partly demonftrated from 
what is obfervable in our felves ; for though 
our Hunger is infinitely lef violent than that 
of Wolves and other ravenous Creatures, yet 
we fee ihat People who are in Health and have 
a tolerable Stomach, are more fretful, and 
fooner put out of Humour for Trifles when 
they ftay for their Viduals beyond their ufual 
Houre than at any other time. And again, 
tho’L: 4° Man is not fo raging as it is in Bulls 
and otacr 1: -jougCreatures, yet nothing pro- 
vokes Men ’.1a Wementboth fooner and more 
violently tc Anger, than what croffes their A- 
mours, when they are heartily in Love; and 
the moft fearful and tenderly educated of ei- 
ther Sex, have flichted the greateft Dangers, 
and fet afide all other Confiderations to com- 
pais the Deftrudtion of a Rival, 

HithertoI have endeavour’d to demontftrate, 
that no Creature can fight offenfively as long as 
his Fear lafts; that Fear cannot be conquer’d 
but by another Paffion ; that the moft contrary 
to it, and moft effectual to overcome it is An- 
ger; that the two principal Appetites which 
difappointed can ftir up this laft-named Paffi- 
on are Hunger and Luft, and that in all Brute 
Beafts the Pronene’s to Anger and Obftinacy 
in fighting generally depend upon the Violence 
of either or both thofe Appetites together - 
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From whence it muft follow, that what we 
call Prowefs or natural Courage in Creatures, 
is nothing but the effect of Anger, and that 
all fierce Animals muft be either very Rave- 
nous or very Luftful, if not both. 

Let us now examine what by this Rule-we 
ought to judge of our own Species. From the 
tendernefs of Man’s Skin, and the grrat care 
that is required for Years together to rear him; 
from the Make of his Jaws, the evennefs of 
his Teeth, the breadth of his Nails, and the 
flightnefs of both, it isnot probable that Na- 
ture fhould have defign’d him for” “api .2; for 
this Reafon his Hunger is not we 4... .v3_ as it 
is in Beafts of Prey; neithi Tiss. 10 falacious 
as other Animals that are call’d fo. and being 
befides very induftrious to fupply his wants, 
he can have no reigning Appetite to perpetu- 
ate his Anger, and muft confequently be a ti~ 
morous Animal. 

What I have faid laft muft only be under- 
ftood of Man in his Savage State ; for if we 
examine him as a Member of a Society anda. 
taught Animal, we fhall find him quite ano- 
ther Creature: As foon as his Pride has room 
to play, and Envy, Avarice and Ambition be- 
gin to catch hold of him, he is rous’d from 
his natural Innocence and Stupidity. As-his _ 
Knowledge encreafes, his Defires are enlarg’d, 
and confequently his Wants and Appetites 
are multiply’d: Hence it muft follow, that 
he will be often crofs'd in the Purfuit of them, 
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and meet with abundance more difappoint- 
ment to ftir up his Anger in this than his 
former Condition, and Man would in a little 
time become the moft hurtful and noxious 
Creature in the World, if let alone, whene- 
ver he could over-power his Adverfary, if he 
had no Mifchief to fear but from the Perfon 
that anger’d him. 

The firft care therefore of all Governments 
is by fevere Punifhments to curb his Anger 
when it does hurt, and fo by encreafing his 
Fears pre -ent the Mifchief it might produce. 
Whe ‘us Laws to reftrain him from u- 
fing Force —~Axictly executed, Self-Prefer- 
vation muf. teach him to be peaceable ; and 
as it is every body’s Bufinefs to be as little di- 
fturb’d as is poflible, his Pears will be conti- 
nually augmented and enlarg’d as he advances 
in Experience, Underftanding and Forefight. 
The Confequence of this muft be, that as 
the Provocations he will receive to Anger 
will be infinite in the civiliz’d State, fo his 
Fears to damp it will be the fame, and thus 
in a little time he’ll be taught by his Fears to 
deftroy his Anger, and by Art to confult in 
an oppofite Method the fame Self-Preferva~ 
tion for which Nature before had furnithed 
uim with Anger, as well as the reft of his 
Paffions. 

The only ufeful Paffion then that Man is 
poffets’d of toward the Peace and Quiet of a 
Society. is his Fear. and the more vou work 
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upon it the more orderly and governable he'll 
be; for how ufeful foever Anger may be to 
Man, as he isa fingle Creature by himfelf, yet 
the Society has no manner of occa‘ion for it: 
But Nature being always the fame, in the For- 
mation of Animals, produces all Creatures as 
like to thofe that beget and bear them as’ the 
Place fhe forms them in, and the various In- 
fluences from without, will give her leave, and 
confequently all Men, whether they are born 
in Courts or Forefts, are fufceptible of An- 
ger. When this Paffion overcomes (as-<mong 
all degrees of People it fometim ~dors) the 
whole Set of Fears Man has, heb} ue Cou- 
rage, and will fight as bole”y as Lyon or a 
Tyger, and at no other time ; and * fhall en- 
deavour to prove, that whatever is call’d Cou- 
rage in Man, when he is not Angry, in fpu- 
rious and artificial. 

It is poffible by good Government to keep 
a Society always quiet in itfelf, but no body 
can enfure Peace from without for ever. The 
Society may have occafion to extend their Li- 
mits further, and enlarge their Territories, or 
others may invade theirs, or fomething elfe 
will happen that Man muft be brought to 
fight ; for how civiliz’d foever Men may be, 


they never forget that Force goes beyond-Rear__ 


fon’; The Politician now muft alter his Mea- 
fures, and take off fome of Man’s Fears; he 
mutt ftrive to perfwade him, that all what 
was told him before of the Barbarity of kil- 
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ling Men ceafes as foon as thefe Men ar@Enc- 
mies to the Publick, and that their Adverfa- 
ries are neither fo good nor fo ftrong as them- 
‘felves. Thefe things well manag’d will fel- 
dom fail of drawing the hardieft, the moft 
quarrelfome, and the moft mifchievous in to 
Combat ; but unlefg they are better qualify’d, 
I won't anfwer for their Behaviour there: 
once you can make them undervalue their E- 
nemies, you may foon ftir them up to Anger; 
and while that lafts they'll fighe with greatér 
Obftinacy than any difciplin’d Troops: But 
if any ting happens that was unforefeen, and 

.a fucklen ‘seat Noife, a Tempeft, or any 
ftrange or-. ~ common Accident that feems to 
threaten er, inte ‘venes, Fear feizes em, dif- 

- arms their Anger, and makes ’em run away to 
a Man, 

This natural Courage therefore, as foon as 
People begin to have more Wit, mutt be foon 
exploded. In the firft place thofe that have 
felt the Smart of the Enemy’s Blows, won’t 
always believe what is faid to undervalue him, 
and are often not eafily provok’d to Anger. 
Secondly, Anger confifting in an Ebullition 
of the Spirits is a Paffion of no long conti- 
nuance (ira furor brevis ef ) and the Ene- 
mies, if they withftand the firft Shock of 
thiefe Angry People, have commonly the bet- 
ter of it, Thirdly, as long as People are 
Angry, all Counfel and Difcipline are loft up- 
on them, and they can never be brought to 

ufe 


“ 
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ufe or Condu& in their Battles. Anget 
then, without which no Creature has natu- 
ral Courage, being altogether ufelefs in a War 
to be manag’d by Stratagem, and brought in- 
to a regular Art, the Government muft find 
out an Equivalent for Courage that will make 
Men fight. : 
Whoever would civilize Men, and cfta- 
blith them into a Body Politick, muft be tho- 
roughly acquainted with all the Paffions and 
Appetites, Strength and Weakneffes of theic 
Frame, and underftand how to turn their 
greateft Frailties to the Advantage—cf the 
Publick. In the Enquiry into thr Origin of 
Moral Virtue, I have fhewn_hoe Sly Men 
were induc’d to believe anything, that is faid 
in their Praife. If therefore a La v-giver or 
Politician, whom they have a great Venera- 
tion for, fhould tell them, that the generali- 
ty of Men had within them a Principle of 
Valour diftin@ from Anger, or any other 
Paffion, that made them to defpife Danger and 
face Death itfelf with Intrepidity, and that 
they who had the moft of it were the moft 
valuable of their kind, it is very likely, confi- 
dering what has been faid, that moft of them, 
tho’ they felt nothing of this Principle, would 
{wallow it for Truth, and that the proudeft 
feeling themfelves mov’d at this piece of Flasy_ 
tery, and not well vers’d in diftinguifhing the 
Paffions, might imagine that they felt icheaving 
in their Breafts, by miftaking Pride for Cou- 
rage. 
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rage. If but One in Ten can be perfuaded 
openly to declare, that he is poffefs'd of this 
Principle, and maintain it againft all Gainfayers, 
there will foon be half a dozen that thall affert 
the fame. Whoever has once own’d it is enga- 
ged, the Politician has nothing to do but to 
take all imaginable Care to flatter the Pride of 
thofe that brag of, and are willing to itand by 
it, a tnoufand different ways: The fame Pride 
that drew him in firft will ever after oblige him 
to defend the Affertion, till at laft the fear of 
difcovering the reality of his Heart, comes to 
be fo gre.t that it out-does the fear of Death it 
. felf. Do }-it encreafe Man’s Pride, and his 

fear of Sha.. +-wil} ever be proportion’d to it; 
for the gre‘cer val 1¢ a Man fets upon himfelf, 
the more’ Pains he’ll take and the greater 
Hardships he'll undergo to avoid Shame. 

The great Art then to make Man Coura- 
gious, is firft to make him own this Principle 
of Valour within, and afterwards to in{pire 

‘him with as much Horror againft Shame, 
as Nature has given him againit Death; and 
that there are things to which Man has, or 
may have, a ftronger Averfion than he has 
to Death, is evident from Suicide. He 
that makes Death his choice, muft look up- 
on it as lefs terrible than what he fhuns 
hy its for whether the Evil dreaded be 
prefent or to come, real or imaginary, no 
body would kill himfelf wilfully but to a+ 
void fomething. Lucretia held out bravely 
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againft ‘all the attacks of the Ravifher, even 
when he threaten’d her Life ; which fhews that 
fhe valu’d her Virtue beyond it: But when he 
threaten’d her Reputation with eternal Infamy, 
the fairly furrender’d, and then flew herfelf' 
a certain fign that fhe valued her Virtue lefg 
than her Glory, and her Life lefs than either. 
The fear of Death ‘did not make her yield, 
for the refolv’d to die before fhe did-it, and 
her compliance muft only be confider’d as.a 
Bribe to make Targuin forbear fullying her 
Reputation ; fo that Life had neither the firft 
nor fecond place in the efteem of Zacretia, 
The Courage then which is only v eful to, the 
Body Politick, and what is_ger ally call’d 
true Valour, is artificial, ant coni%s iz a Sup. 
perlative Horror, againft Shame, £) Flattery 
infufed into Men of exalted Pride. - 

As foon as the Notions of Honour and 
Shame are received among a Society, it is not 
difficult to make Men fight. Firft, take care 
they are perfuaded of the Juftice of their 
Caufe: for no Man fights heartily that thinks 
himéelfin the wrong; thenfhew them that their 
Altars, their Poffeffions, Wives, Children, 
and every thing that is near and dear to 
them, is concerned in the prefent Quarrel, 
or at leaft may be influenced by it here- 
after; then put Feathers in their Caps;— 
and diftingvifh them from others, talk of ~ 
Publick-Spiritednefs, the Leve of their 
Country, facing an Enemy with Intrepidity,. 

defpi- 
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defpifing Death, the Bed of Honour, and fuch 
like high-founding Words, and every Proud 
Man will take Aa and fight himfelf to 
Death before he'll turn tail, if it be by Day- 


light. One Man in an Army isa check upon ! 


another, and a hundred of them that fingle and | 


without witnels would be all Cowards, are © 
for fear of incurring one another’s Contempe ‘; 
made Valiant by being together. To continue 


and heighten this artificial Courage, all that 
run away ought to be punith’d with Ignomi- 
ny; thofe that fought well, whether they did 
beat or ere beaten, muft be flatter’'d and 
. folemnly c-mmended; thofe that loft their 
Limbs rewarded and chofe that were kill’d 
ought, abcve all, tobe taken notice of, arts 
fally lamefited, and to have extraordinary En- 
comiums beftow’d upon them; for to pay 
Honours to the Dead, will ever be a fure Me- 
thod to make Bubbles of the Living. 

When I fay that the Courage made ufe of 
in the Wars is artificial, I don’t imagine that 
by the fame Art all Men may be made equally 
Valiant: As Men have not an equal’ fhare 
of Pride, and differ from one another in 
Shape and inward Struéture, it is impoffible 
they fhould be all equally fit for the fame 
ufes. Some Men will never be able to 
‘warn Mufick, and yet make good Mathe- 
Mmaticians ; others will play excellently well 
upon the Violin, and yet be Coxcombs 
as long as they live, let them converfe 

with 
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with whom they pleafe. But to fhew that 
there is no evafion, I thall prove, that, feteing 
afide what I faid of artificial Courage already, 
what the greateft Heroe differs in from the 
rankeft Coward, is altogether Corporeal, and 
depends upon the inward make of Man. 
What I mean is call’d Conftitution ; by which 
js underftood the orderly or diforderly mix- 
ture of the Fluids in our Body: That Con- 
ftitution which favours Courage, confifts in 
the natural Strength, Elafticity, and due Con- 
texture of the finer Spirits, and upon them 
wholly depends what we call Ste<rartnefs, 
Refolution and Obftinacy. It # the only 
Ingredient that is commonto =atUral and 
artificial Bravery, and is tc eitnes what Size 
is to white walls, which hinders tiem from 
coming off, and makes them lafting. That 
fome People are very much, others very 
little frighten’d at things that are ftrange 
and fudden to them, is likewife altogether 
owing to the firmnefs or imbecility in the 
Tone of the Spirits. Pride is of no ufe 
in a Fright, becaufe whilft it lafts we can’t 
think, which, being counted a difgrace, is 
the reafon People are always angry with 
any thing that frightens them, as foon as the 
furprize is over; and when at the turn of 
a Battle the Conquerors give no Quar~ 
ter,. and are very cruel, it is a fign their ~ 
Enemies fought well, and had put them 


firft into great Fears. 
- Co ig ee 
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That Refolution depends upon this Tone 
of the Spirits, appears likewife from the effects 
of ftrong Liquors, the fiery Particles whereof 
crowding into the Brain, ftrengthen the Spi- 
rits; their Operation imitates that of Anger, 
which I {aid before was an Ebullition of the Spi- 
rits. It is for this reafon ‘that moit People 
when they are in Drink, are fooner touch’ 
and more prone to Anger than at other times, 
and fome raving Mad without any Provocati- 
on atall. It is likewife obferv’d, ‘that Brandy 
makes Men more Quarrelfome at the fame 
pitch > Drunkennefs than Wine ; becaufe the 
Spirits of Ciftill’d Waters have abundance of 
fiery Partivics mixt with them, which the other 
has not. The Vor texture of Spirits is fo weak 
in fome, that tho they have Pride enough, 
no Art can ever make them fight, or over- 
come their Fears; but this is a Defect in the 
Principle of the Fluids, as other Deformities 
are faults of the Soljds. 'Thefe pufilanimous 
People are never thoroughly provok’d to An- 
ger, where there is any Danger, and drinkin 
ever makes ‘em bolder, bur feldom fo refolute 
as to attack any, unlefs they be Women or 
Children, or fuch who they know dare not 
refift, This Conftitution is often influenced 
by Health and Sicknefs, and impair’d by 
. grat lofles of Blood; fometimes it is cor~ 

rected by Diet; and it is this which the 
Duke de la Rochefocault means when he 
farres Tyger Clocks 3 peo ge” gare 
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tution, make up very often the Courage of 
Men and Virtue of Women. . 

There is nothing that more improves the 
ufeful Martial Courage I treat of, and at_the 
fame time fhews it to be artificial, than Pra- 
tice ; for when Men are difciplin’d, come 
to be acquainted with all the Tools of Death 
and Engines of Deftruétion, when the Shouts, 
the Outcries, the Fireand Smoak, the Groans 
of Wounded, and ghaftly Looks of dying 
‘Men, with all the various Scenes of mangled 
Carcaffes and bloody Limbs tore off, begin 
to be familiar to them, their Feapcavate a- 
pace; not that they are now lets afraid to 
die than before, but being ufed fo often to 
fee the fame Dangers, they apprehend the 
reality of them lefs than they did = As they 
are defervedly valued for every Siege they 
are at, and every Battle they are in, it is im- 
poflible but the feveral Aétions they fhare in 
muft continually become as many folid Steps 
by which their Pride mounts up, and thus 
their Fear of Shame, which, as I {aid before, 
will always be proportion’d to their Pride, 
encreafing as the apprehenfion of the Danger 
decreafes, it is no wonder that moft of them 
learn to difcover little or no Fear: and fome 
great Generals are able to preferve a Prefence 
of Mind, and counterfeit a Calm Serentd— 
within the midft of all the Noife, Horror and’ 
Confufion that attend a Battle. 

So 
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So filly a Creature is Man, as that, intoxi- 
cated with the Fumes of Vanity, hecan feaft 
on the Thoughts of the Praifes that thall be 
paid his Memory in future Ages with fo much’ 
ecftafy, as to negle& his refent Life, nay, 
court and covet Death, if he but imagines 
that it will a&& co the Glory he had acquired 
before. There is no pitch of Self-denial that 
a Man of Pride and Conftitution cannot 
reach, nor any Paffion fo violent but he’ll fa- 
crifice it to another which is fuperior to it; 
and hé.. ¥ cannot but admire at the Simplicity 
of fome good Men, who when they hear of 
the Jey and Alacrity with which holy Men in 
Perfecutions have fffer’d for their Faith, ima- 
gine that fuch Conftancy muft exceed all hu- 
man Force, unlefs it was fupported by fome 
miraculous Affiftance from Heaven. As moft 
People are unwilling to acknowledge all the 
Frailties of their Species, fo they are unac- 
quainted with the Strength of our Nature, and 
know not that fome Men of firm Conftitution 
may work themfelves up into Enthufiafm by no 
other help than the Violence of their Paffions ; 
yet it is certain, that there have been Men 
who only affifted with Pride and Conftitution 
to maintain the wort of C aufes, have under- 
eeue Death and Torments with as much 


; “Chearfulnefs as the beft of Men, animated 


with Piety and Devotion, ever did for the 


true Religion. 
Tr 
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To prove this Affertion, I could produce 
many a aes ; butone or two will be fufh- 
cient. Serdanus ‘Bruno of Nola, who wrote 
that filly piece of Blafphemy call’d Spaccio del- 
la Beftia triumpbante, and the infamous Vani- 
ni, were both executed for openly profeffing 
and teaching of Atheifm: The latter might 
have been pardon’d the Moment before the 
Execution, if he would have retracted his 
Doétrine; but rather than recant, he chofe to 
be burnt to Afhes. As he went to the Stake, 
he was fo far from fhewing any Cor<ern, that 
he held his hand out to a Phyfician whom he - 
happen’d to know, defiring him to judge of 
the Calmnefs of his Mind by the Regularity 
of his Pulfe, and from thence taking an op- 
portunity of making an impious Comparifon, 
uttered a Sentence too execrable to be men- 
tion’d. To thefe we may join one Mahomet 
Effendi, who, as Sir Paul Ricaut tells us, was 
put to Death at Conftantinople, for having ad- 
vane’d fome Notions againft the Exiftence of 
a God. He likewife might have fav'd his Life 
by confeffing his Error, and renouncing it for 
the furure; but chofe rather to perfift, in his 
Blafphemies, faying, Tho he had no Reward to 
expect, the Love of Truth conftrain’d him. 
fiffer Martyrdesm in its defence. 

I have made this Digreilion chiefly to fhew 
the Strength of human Nature, and what meer 
Man may perform by Pride and Conftitution’ 
alone. Man may certainly be as violently 

rous’d 


to 
PN 
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rous’d by his Vanity, asa Lion is by his Anger; 
and not only this, Avarice, Revenge, Ambiti- 
on, and alma every Paffion, Pity not except- 
ed, when they are extraordinary, may by over~" 
coming Fear, ferve him inftead of Valour, and 
be miftaken for it even by himfelf; as daily 

. Experience miuft teach every body that will 
examine and look into the Motives from which 
fome Men act. But that we may more clearly 
perceive what this pretended Principle is really 
buile upon, let us look into the Management 
of Mik=>rv Affairs, and we fhall find'that Pride 
is no where fo openly encouraged as there. As. 
for Cloaths, the very loweft of the Commiffion 
Officers have them richer, or at leaft more gay 
and fplendid, than are generally wore by 
other People of four or five times their Income. 
Moft of them, and efpecially thofe that have 
Families, and can hardly fubfift, would be 
very glad, all Europe over, to be lefs Expen- 
five that way; but it is a Force put upon 
them. to uphold their Pride, which they don’t 
think on. 

But the ways and means to roufe Man’s Pride, 
and.catch him by it, are no where more grofly 
confpicuous than in the Treatment which the 
Common Soldiers receive, whofe Vanity is to 
be -work’d upon (becaufe there muft be fo ma- 

-ny) at the cheapeft rate imaginable. Things we 
are accuftom’d to we don’t mind, or elfe what 
Mortal thatnever had feen a Soldier could look 
without laughing upon. a Man aceoutred with 

fo 
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fo much paltry GaudinefS and*“affected Fi- 
nery? The courfeft Manufacture that can be 
made of Wooll, dy’d of a Bwick-duft Co- 
Jour, goes down with him, becaufe it is in 
Imitation of Scarlet or Crimfon Cloth ; and to 
make him think himfelf as like his Officer as 
tis poffible with little or no Coft, inftead of 
Silver. or Gold Lace, his Hat is trim’d with 
white or yellow Worfted, which in others 
would deferve Bedlam ; yet thefe’ fine Allure- 
ments, and the Noife made upon a Calf’s Skin, 


x 


have drawn in and heen the Deftrsion of | 


more-Men in reality, than all the killing Eyes 
and bewitching Voices of Women ever flew 
in Jeft: To Day the Swineherd puts on his 
Red Coat, and believes every body in earneft 
that calls him Gentleman, and two Days after 
Serjeant Kite gives him a {winging wrap with 
his Cane, for holding his Musket an Inch highet 
than he fhould do. As to the real Dignity 
of the Employment, in the two laft Wars, 
Officers, when Recruits were wanted, were 
allow’d to lift Fellows convicted of Burglary 
and other Capital Crimes, which fthews 
that to be made a Soldier is deem’d to be 
a Preferment next to hanging. A Trooper 
is yet worfe than a Foot Soldier ; for when 
he is moft at Eafe, he has the Mortification 


of being Groom to a Horfe that fpends: 


more Money than himfelf. When a Man 
reflects on all this, the Ufage they general 
receive from their Officers, their Pay, ‘and 


the 


¢ 
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the Care that is taken of them, when they ase 
not wanted, muft he not wonder how Wretches 
can be fo filly as to be proud of being call’d 
Gentlemen Soldiers? Yet if there were not, no 
Art, Difcipline or Money would be capable 
of. making them fo Brave as Thoufands of 
them are. 

If we will mind what Effects Man’s Bra- 
very, without any other Qualifications to. 
fweeten him, would have out of an Army, 
we fhall find that it would be very pernici- 
ous ta_the Civil Society; for if Man could 
conquer ail his Fears, you would hear of no- 
thing but Rapes, Murthers and Violences of 

all forts, and Valiant Men would be like Gy- 
ants in Romances: Politicks therefore difco- 
vered in Men a mixt-mettle Principle, which 
was a Compound of Juttice, Honeity and all 
the Moral Virtues joyn’d te Courage, and 
all that were poffefs’d of it turned Knights~ 
Errant of courfe. They did abundance of 
Good throughout the World, by taming 
Monfters, delivering the Diftret’d. and kil- 
ling the Oppreffors: But che Wings of all 
the Dragons being clipt, the Gyants deftroy- 
ed, and she Damfels every where fer at liber- 
ty, except fome few in Spain and Italy, who 
remain’d {till captivated by their Montfters, 
“ie Order of Chivalry, to whom the Standard 
of Ancient Honour belonged, has been laid 
afide fome time. It was like their Armours, 
very mally and heavy; the many Virtues a- 
R 
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beur it made it very-tzoublefome, and a6-Ages 
grew wifer and wifpt, the Principle of -Ho- 
nour in the beginning df‘the lafeCentuby was 
melted. over -again,~and: brought™tq.a new - 
Standard ;; they put in the fame weight -of 
Courage, half the quantity. of Honefty, and 
a very-little Juftice, but nota Serap-of any 
other Virtue; which -has made. it, very: .eafte 
and portable ta what icwas. However; fuch 
as.it is; there would-be no living withoutdt in 
a large Nation; it is the tye of Society;-.and 
though we are beholden:'te our.frgskeies for 
the chief Ingredient of it, there-is*ho-Virtue, 
wat leaft that I am acquainted with, that has 
cbeen half. fo inftrumental to. the civilizing- of 
Mankind, who. in great Societies. would foen 
idegenerate into: cruel Villains and treacherous 
Slaves;. were -Heonour.,to..he removed from a- 
mong them. . | ' iter rahe ae 
As to the Duclling Part. wlyich belangs to 
it, 1 pity the Unfortunate whofe Lét.if is; 
but to.fay, that thefe who are guilty-of it go 
by falfe Rules, or miftake the Notions of;/He- 
nour, is ridiculous ; for either there ig¢:no Ho- 
nour at all, or it teaches Men to xefent-Inju- 
‘ries, and accept of Challenges. “You ‘may as 
well deny thai it-is the fathion:- what :you fee 
-every body wear, as to fay that demandingsand 
giving SatisfaCtion is againit the Laws of crut) | 
Honour: - Thefé.cthat rail at Dueltise, tdon’t 
confider the Benefinthe: Society receives:from 
thar Fathion : Mf-every ill-bred. Fellow inight * 
eke Fae) ufe 
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> wfe'what Tauguage' he easd, svithOur being 


elled to an #8 all Comverfition 
would be {poil'saBomayravg People celbag; 


~ dtat the Greeds atid Remane ere ach valiz 


ant Men; and- yer knew nothingof. Dwelling 
bor in'theit ‘Country's Quaftel TbbRavery 
tute, bae-for ‘char reafon the Kings:ahd Prins 
cés*iry omer gave one another worfe Lan- 
guave than our Porters and Hackney Coach- 
‘men’ wold be able to bear without Refent- 
‘tent, : on 
Woeld_you hinder Duelling, Pardon no'bo- 
dy that offends that way; and make the Laws _ 
againft it as fevere ag you cant, bur doi’ take ,.. 
away the thing itllf, ‘the Cuftom of it,’ This 
will .not only “prevent the Frequency of “it, 
but-likewite by rendring the moft refolute and 
tnoft powerfull cautious and circumfpe& in 
their Behaviour, polith and brighten Society 
‘in general. Nothing civilizes a Man equally 
as his Fear,-and if not all, (as my Lord Ry- 
chefter faid) at leaft moft Men would be Cow- 
afds if they durft: The dread of being called 
to an’Account keeps abundance in awe, and 
there are thoufands of mannerly and well-aca 
compli(h’d Gentlemen in Exrope, who would 
have been infolent and infupportable Cox. 


combs without it; befides if it was out of 


athion to ask Satisfa@ion for Injuries which 
the Law cannot take hold of, there would be 
twenty times the Mifchief done there is:how, 
or elfe you muft have twenty times the Gon- 
Raz ftables 
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ufe'what Language he pleas'd, without being 
called to an-Attount for it, all-Converfation 
would be {poil’ds:Somégrave-People tell ‘us, 
that the Greeks arid-Remans. were ‘fach vali- 


ant Men; and yer know nothing ‘of. Duelling 
buc in‘their Country’s Quarteld “Thitis-very 
true; bat for that reafon the Kings and Byins 
césin ‘Homer gave one another worfe Lan- 
guage than our Porters and Hackney Coach- 


‘men: would be able to bear without Refent- 


~ ment. 


Woeld.you hinder Duelling, pardon no bo- 
dy that offends that way, and make the Laws 
againft it as fevere as you can, but don’t take ., 
away the thing icfelf, the Cuftom of it.’ This 
will not only “prevent the Frequency of it, 
but-likewife by rendring the moft refolute and 
tmoft powerful cautious and circumfpeét in 
their Behaviour, polifh and brighten Society 
in general. Nothing civilizes a Man equally 
as his Fear, and if not all, (as my Lord Ro- 
chefter faid) at leaft moft Men would be Cow- 
ards if they durft: The dread of being called 
to an Account keeps abundance in awe, and 
there are thoufands of mannerly and well-ac- 
complith’d Gentlemen in Europe, who would 
have been infolent and cag sana Cox- 
combs without it; befides if it was out of 

. Fathion to ask Satisfa@tion for Injuries which 
the Law cannot take hold of, there would be 
twenty times the Mifchief done there is now, 
or elfe you muft have twenty times the Con- 

Raz ftables 
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ftables and other Officers to keep the Peace. 
I confefs that, though it happens but feldam, it 
is a Calamity to the People, and generally the 
Families it falls upon ; but there can be no 
perfect Happinefs in this World, and all Fe= 
licity has an Allay. The A&t itfelf is unchae 
ritable, but when above thirty in a Nation de-. 
ftroy, themfelves in one Year, and noc half 
that. number are killed by others, I don’t think 
the Pegple can be faid to love their. Neigh- 
bours worfe than themfelves. It is ftrange 
that a Nation fhould grudge tetee.nerhaps 
half a dozen Men facrific'd in a Twelvementha, 
to obtain fo valuable a Bleffing, as the Politea 
nefs of Manners, the rae of Coaverfati- 
on, and the Happinefs of Company in. gene- - 
ral, that is ahr fo willing ‘4 hate and 
fometimes lofes as. many thoufands in, a few 
Hours, without knowing. whether it will:dd@ 
any good or hot. Son hte DENTS 
I would have no body that refleéts on the 
mean Original of Honour complain of being: 
gull’d and made a Property by cunning Politi- 
cians, but defire every body to be fatisGed, 
that the Governors. of Societies and thofe in 
high Stations are greater Bubbles ro Pride than 
any of the reft. If fome great Men had nog 
a fuperlative Pride, and every body underftood 
the Enjoyment of Life, who would be a Lord” 
Chancellor of England, a Prime Minifter of 
State in France, or what gives more Fatigue, 
and not a fixth part of the Profit of -either, a 
Grand 


‘ed 
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Grand Penfionary of Helfand? The reciprocal 
Services which aH Men pay to*one another, 
are the Foundation of the Society. ‘The great 


Ones are not flatter’d with their high Birth 


for nothing : ’tis to roufe their Pride, ahd ex~ 
cite them to glorious Adtions, that we extol 
their Race, whether it deferves it or not; and’ 
fome Men have been complimentéd with the 
Gredtnefs of theit Family, and the Merit of 
ir Anceftors, when in the whole Generati- 
on’you could not find two but what were 
uxoritue Fools, filly Bigots, noted Poltroons, 
or debauched Whorematters. The eftablitied 
Pride that is infeparable from thofe that’apé 
pofleffed of Titles already, ‘makes them ofted? 
ftrive as mitch ‘not to feem unworthy of them, 
as the'working. Ambition of others that are 
oe without, renders them induftrious and 
hdefatigable to deferve them. When a Gen- 
deman is made a Baron or an Earl, it is ag 
great a Check upon him in many refpeéts, 
as a Gown and Caffock are to a young 
Student’ that’ has been newly taken into Or- 
ders. . 
The only thing of weight that can be faid 
againft modern Honor is, that it is direétly 
Oppofite to Religion. The one bids you bear 
Injuries with Patience, the other tells you if 
you don’t refent them, you are not fit ro live, 
Religion cofnmands you to leave all Revenge 
to God, Honour bids you truft your Revenge 
to.no body but your felf. even where the Lake 
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woud do it for you: Religion Plainly’ forbids 
Murther, Haqnour openly juftifies it: Refigion 
bids ‘you not thed Blodd upon any ‘atcount 
whatever: Honour bids you fight for the leaft 


Trifle: Religion is built on Humility,, and 


Honour upon Pride:.How to recongilethem 
mutt be left to wifer Heads than mine. 

The Resafon why there are fo few. Men 
of real Virtue, and fo many of real Honour, 
is, becaufe all the Recompence a‘Man has 
of a virtuous Action, is the Pleafure of do- 
ing it, which moft Pedple ¥eckon but» poor 
Pay; but the Self-denial a Man of Hon ur 
fubmits to in one Appetite, is ‘itinettiskely 
rewarded by the Satisfattion he receives from 
‘another, and what he ‘abates of his’ Avdrite, 
or any.other Paffion, is doubly repajd tt his 
Pride’: Befided, Hotiot gives” large” Grains 
of Allowance, “and Virthe none: “'A“Man ‘6F 
Honour muft' not cheat or téll a Bye} he 
muft punclaally repay what he borrows “at 
Play, though the Creditor has nothing to 
fhew for it; but he may drink, and {wear, 
and owe Money to all the Tradefmen ‘in 
Town, without taking Notice oftheir dun- 
ning. A Man of Honour mutt be true to his 
Prince and Country, whilft he is in their Ser- 
vice ; but if he thinks himfelf ‘not well ufed, 


- 
— 


he may quit it, and do therh all the Mifchief 


he can. A Man cf Honour muft never change 
his Religion for Intereft, but he may be as 
Debauch’d as he pleafes, and never practife 

any; 


any. .,He muft_make no Attempts ypen his 
Friend's Wife,, Daughter, Sifter, or any body 
that.is trufted to his Care, but he ‘may, lye 
_ with all the World befides, 2 


if rs 
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Tt is, without doubt, .that among the Cpi- 
+ fequences of a,.Natipnal Honefty and Fru- 
ality, it, wauld be.one not to build any new 
-Houfes, or ufe new Materials as long as there 
_ Were old ones enough to ferve: By this three 
parts in four of Majons, Carpenters, Brick- 
Payers, &c. would want Employment’ and 
sthe. building Trade being once de wyed, 
what; would become of Limnigg, ;Carving, 
and -orbst Arts that are miniftring to Luxu- 
ry, and thaye’ been carefully. forbid’ by thofe: 
Lawgivers that preferred a goad and honeft, 
tea great and wealthy Society,°and endea- 
voured to render their Subjects rather Virtu- 
ous than Rich. By. a: Law of . NCUTZUS, ik WAS 
-ena¢ted, That the Ceilings of thé Spertan 
Hoifes fhould only .be wrought by the Ax, 
-and their Cates and Doors only fracothed by 
the Saw; and this, fays Plutarch, was wor 
Rot with. 
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wuhout Myftery; for if Epaminondas could 
fay.with fo good a Grace, inviting fome of 
his Friends. to.his Table ; Come, Gentlemen, 
be fecure, Treafon would never come to fitch — 
"a, peor Dinner as this: Why might not. this’ 
great’ Lawgiver, in all probability, have 
thought, that fuch ill-favour’d Houfes would 
never be capable of receiving Luxury and 
Superfluity ? j 

It is: reported, as-the fame Author tells us, 
that King Leotichidas, the firft of that Name, 
was fo little us'd to the fight of carv’d Work, 
that being entertained at Corinth in a ftately 
Room; he was much furprized to fee the 
Timber and Ceiling fo finely wrought, and 
asked his Hoft whether the Trees grew fo in 
his Country. 

The fame want of Employmentwould reagh} 
innumerable -Callings ; and among the reft, 
that of the tt guy faa! 


Weavers that join'd rich Silk with Plate; 
And all the Trades fubordinate, 


(as the Fable has it) would be one of the firft 
that thould have reafon to complain ; for the 
Price of Land and Houfes being, by the remo- 
val of the vaft numbers that had left the Hive, 
funk very low on the one fide, and every body 
abhorring all other ways of Gain, but fuch as 
were ftrictly honeft on the other, it is not 

. pre- 
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probablethat many without Pride or Prodis a~ 
lity fhould:be able to wear Cloth of Gold and 
Silver; or-rich' Brocades. The ‘Conkéquchce 

w-of which: would ‘be, chac nor only the Wea. 
wer, but likewife the Silver-fpinner»'the Flat. 
ter, the Wire-drawer, the Bar-man, and the 
Refiner, wold in a little time be affeGed 
with this Frugality. - oe 
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To hive great, : 
Had made her Husband rob the State, ia 


Page2o. Line 6. 


7 Hat our common Rogues when they 
ry. ate going to be hanged chiefly coms 
plain of, as the Caufe of their untimely End, 
is, next to the Neglect of the Sabbath, their 
having. kept Company with ill Women, 
meaning Whores; and I don’t queftion, 
but that among the. kffer Villains man 
venture their Necks to indulge and fatiafy 
their low Amours. But the Words that 
have given Occafion to this Remark, may 
ferve to hint to us, that among the great 
ones Men are often put upon fuch dange- 
rous Projects, and forced into fuch perni- 
cious Meafures by their Wives, as the mott 
fubtle Miftrefs never could have perfuaded 
them 


them. +o. I have thewn.. already. that -the 
worft of ‘Women and moft profligate of the 
Sex did contribute to the Confumption of Su- 
perfluities, as well as the Neceflaries.of Life, 
and: confequently were Beneficial to many 
peaceable Drudges, that work hard to maii- 
tain their Familics, and have no worfe-defign 
than an honeft Livelihood. — Let them be 
banifhed notwithitanding, fays a good Man : 
When every Strumpet is gone, and: the Land 
wholly freed from Lewdnefs, God Almigh- 
ty will pour fuch Bleflings..upon it as will 
vaftly exceed the Profits that are.now got 
by Harlots. -—- This perhaps would ‘be 
true; but I can make it evident, that with 
or without Projtitutes, nothing could, make 
amends for the Detriment Trade would fu- 
ftain, .if, all thofe af, that Sex, who enjoy, the 
happy. State, of Matrimony, fhould. a¢t and 
behave themfelves as a fober wife, Man.could 

wifh them. a : 
The variety of Work that is perform’d, and 
the number of Hands employ’d to gratify the 
Ficklenefs and Luxury of Women is prodigi- 
ous, and if only the married ones fhould heary 
ken to Reafon and juft Remonftrances, think 
themfelves fufficiently anfwer’d with the firft 
refufal, and never ask a fecond time what had 
been once denied them: If, I fay, Married 
Women would do this, and then lay-out no 
Money but wnat their Husbands knew and 
freely allowed of, the Confumption of a thou- 
fand 
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. fand things,. they now make ufe of, would be 
leffened by at leaft a fourth Part. ‘Let us go 
fram Houfe to Houfe and ‘obferve the way 

waf the World only among the middling:-Peo+ 
ple, qreditable Shop-keepers, that fpend Two 
or Three Hundred a Year, and we fhall.find 
the Women. when they have half a Score 
Suits of Cloaths, Two or Three of them 
not the worfe for wearing, will think ita 
fufficient Plea for new Ones, if they can fay 
that they have never a Gown or Petticoat, 
-but what they have been often feen in, and 
are known by, efpecially at Church ;*I don’t 
{peak now of profufe extravagant. Women} 
but fuch as are countéd Prudent andMotes 
rate in their Defires. GMS ea 

If by this Pattern we fhould in proportion . 
judge of the higheft Ranks, where the rich- 
eft Cloaths are but a trifle to their other Ex- 

ences, and not forget the Furniture of all 
orts, Equipages, Jewels, and Buildings of 
Perfons of Quality, we fhould find the fourth 
Pare fpeak of a vaft Article in Trade, 
and that the Lofs of it would be a greater 
Calamity to {uch a Nation as ours, than it is 
poffible to conceive any other, a raging Pe- 
ftilence not excepted: for the Death of half 
a Million of People could not caufe a tenth 
Part of the Difturbance to the Kingdom, 
that the fame Number of Poor unemploy’d 
would certainly create, if atonce they were to 


be 
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be ddded to thofe, that already one-way or - 
éther are a Burthen to the Society, 
Some few Men have‘a real Paffion fér their - 
Wives, and are fond of them without réferve 
others thatdon’tcare, and have little Oecafien 
for Women, are yet feemingly uxoriotss; and 
love out of Vanity ; they take delight fn a 
haridfome Wife, as a Coxcomb does in a fitie « 
Horfe, nor for the ufe he makes of it, but“be- 
caule it is His: The Pleafure lies in the confci- 
eufnefs of an uncontroulable Pofleffior, ‘and 
what follows from it; the’Refle¥ior onthe 
mighty Thoughts he imagines other8to KiWe of 
his Happinefs. The Men of either fort may 
be very lavifh to their Wives, and often ‘prés 
venting their Withes croud New Cloaths and 
other Finery upon them fafter than they can 
ask it, but the greateft part are wifer than’ to. 
indulge the Extravagancies ‘of their Wives-fo 
far, as to give them immediately evéry'thing 
they are pleas’d to fancy. . ae 
Ic is incredible what vaft quantity of ‘Frin- 
Kets as well as Apparel are purchas’d-and ufed: 
by Women, which they could never have core 
at by any other means, than pifithiag their 
Families, Marketting, and other ways of cheat- 
ing and pilfering from their Husbands: Other's 
by ever teazing their Spoufes, tire them: into 
Compliance, and conquef even obftinate Churls . 
by petfeverance and their affiduity of asking ; 
A’Third fort are ontragios at a dehial, and 


by: 
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. by downright Noife and Sco ing bully their. 
tame Fools put of any thing, eg have 4 mind 
to 3. whifft thoufands by the force. of Wheed- 
wling know.how to.avercome the beft, weigh’d 
Reatans and the mot politive reiterated Refu- 
1” fals s the Young aad, Beautiful efpeciallydaugh 
at all Remonftrances and Denials, and few of 
them {cruple to employ the moft tender Mi« 
nutes of Wedlock to promote a fordid Intereft, 
Here had I time I could inveigh with warmth 
againft thofeBafe, thofe wicked Women, who 
calmly. play their Arts and falfe deluding 
Charms againft our Strength and Prudehce, 
and act the Harlots with their Husbands! Nay, 
the is worfe than Whore, who impiguily pra- 
phanes and proftirutes the Sacred Rites of Love 
to Vile Ignoble Ends; that frit excites to 
Paffion and invites to Joys with feeming Ar~ 
dour, then racks our Fondnefs for no other 
purpofe than tg extort a Gift, whilft full 
of Guile in Counterfeited Tranfpore the 
watches for the Moment when Men can 
leaft deny. : 
I beg pardon for this ftart out of my way,. 
and defire the experienced Reader duly to 
weigh what has been {aid as to the main Pur- © 
pofe, and after that call to mind the temporal 
Bleflings, which Men daily hear not only toaft- 
ed and with’d for, when People are merry and 
_ doing of nothing ; but likewife gravely and 
folemnly pray'd for in Churches, and other re- 
ligious Affemblies, by Clergymen of all Sorts 
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and Sizes: And as foon as he hall have laid 
thefe Things together, and, from what he has 
obferv’d in the common Affairs of Life, réa- 
fon’d upon them confequentially without Pre-< 
judice, I dare flatter my felf, that he wil bé 
oblig’d to-own, that a confiderable Portion 
of what the Profperity of London and Trade 
in general, and confequently the Honour, 
Strength, Safety, and all the worldly Inte- 
eft of the Nation confift in, depends entire- 
ly on. the Deceit. and vile Stratagems of 
Women ; and that Humility, Centent, 
Meeknefs, Obedience to reafonable Hut 
bands, Frugality, and all the Virtues to- 
gether, if they were poffefs’d of them in 
the moft eminent Degree, could not pofli- 
bly be a thoufandth Part fo ferviceable, to 
make an-opulent, powerful, and what we 
call. a flourifhing meagan than ae moft 
Hae! Qualities. 

I don’t queftion, but ianty of my Readers 
will be ftartled at this Affertion, when they 
look on the Confequences that may be drawn 
from it; and I fhall be ask’d, whether People 
may not as well be virtuous ina populous, rich, 
wide, extended Kingdom, -as in a fmall, indis 
gent State or Principality, that is poorly ins 
habited ? And if that be impoffible, Whether 
it is not the Duty of all Soveraigns to reduce. 
their Subjects, as to Wealth and Numbers, as 
much as they can? If Tallow they may, Lown 
my felf in the wrong; and if I affirm the ether, 
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_ my Fenecs will juftly be call’d impious, or ‘at 
leaft dangerous ‘to° all’ farge “Sdcieties. As 
it is not th this Place-of the Book only,” but a 

weveal’ many-~ others; that: facl Queries’ ‘hight 
be thedeeven by a well-ricaning Reader, I 
fhail- here: explain my elf, and endeavear’ td 
folve’ thofe Difficulties; which feveral Paffa- 
ges might:have‘rais’d in him, in order to de- 
monftraté’ the Confiftency oF my Opinion to 
Reafon,fand the ftricteft Morality. 

T lay down as a firft Principle, that in all 
Societies, great or fmall, it is the Duty of 
every Member of it to be good, that Vir- 
tue ought. to be encourag’d, Vice difcoun- 
tenanc’d, the Laws obey'd, and the Trint- 
greflags: ‘punith'd. After this I affirm, chat 
if we confult Hiftory both Antient and Mo- 
dern, and take a view of what has paft in the 
World,’ we fhall find thar Human Nature 
fince the Fall of Adam has always been the 
fame, and that the Strength and. Frailties of 
it -have ever been confpicuous in one Part of 
the Globe or other, without any: Regard to 
Ages, Climates, or~Religion. I never faid, 
nor imagin’d, that-Man could nor be virtu- 
ous as well in a rich and mighty Kingdom, 
as in the mott pitiful Commonwealth ; “but I 
own. it-is my ‘Senfe that no Society edn be 
-raisd into duch a rich and- mighty Kingdom, 
or fo rais’d, fubfift in their Wealth and Pow- 
ertor any: confiderable Time, beast the 
Vices of Man. ae eo: : 
a3 a ae eee 
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This I imagineis{ufficiently prov'd through- | 
out the Book; and as Human Nature ftill con« 
tinues the fame, as it has always been for fo 
many thoufand Years, we have no great sea 
fon to fufpect a future Change in it, w ult ; 
the World endures. Now I cannot fee what’ 
Immorality there is in fhewing 2 Man the 
Origin and Power of thofe Paffions, which 
fo often, even unknowingly to himfelf, hur- 
ry him away from his Reafon; or that there 
is any Impiety in putting him upon his Guard 
againft himfelf, and the fecret Stratagems of 
Self-Love, and teaching him the difference 
between fuch A@ions as proceed from a 
ViGory over the Paffions, and thofe that are 
only the refult of a Conqueft which one 
Paffion obtains over another ; that is, be- 
tween Real, and Counterfeited Virtue. It is 
an admirable Saying of a worthy Divine, That 
tho’ many Difcoveries have been made in 
the World of Self-Love, there is yet abune 
dance of Terra incognita left bebind. What 
hurt, do I do to Man if I’make him more: 
known to himfelf than he was before? But 
we are all fo defperately in Love with Flatze- 
ty, that we can never relith a Truth that is 
mortifying, and I don’t believe that the Immor~ 
tality of the Soul, a Truth broach’d long before 
Chriftianity, would have ever found fuch a 
eeu reception in human Capacities as it has, 

ad it not been a pleafing one, that extoll’d 
and was a Compliment to the whole Spe- 

cies, 
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ties, the Meaneft and moft Miferable not ex 
cepted. 

Every one loves to hear the Thing well 
°. fpeke of, thac he has a hare in, even Baylifts, 
oF Cadl-keepers, and the Hangman himfelf would 

~ have you think well of their FunGions ; nay 
Thieves and Houfe-breakers have a greater 
Regard to thofe of their Fraternity than they 
have for Honett People; and I fincerely be- 
lieve, that it is chiefly Self-Love that has gain 
ed this little Treatife (as it was before the laft 
Impreflion) fo many Enetnies ; every one looks 
upon it as an Affront done to himfelf, becaufe 
dt detracts from the Dignity, and_leffens the 
fine Notions he had conceiv’d of Mankind, 
the moft Worfhipful Company he belongs to. 
When I fay that Societies cannot be rais’d to 
Wealth and Power, and the Top of Earthly 
Glory without Vices, I don't think that by fo 
faying I bid Men be Vicious, any more than I 
bid ’em be Quarrelfome or Covetous, whe”: 
T affirm that the Profeffion of the Law cou.’ 
not be maintain’d in fuch Numbers and Sples- 
dour, if there was not abundance of too &«.+ 
fith and Litigious People. 

But 2s nothing would more clearly demon- 
ftrate the Falfity of my Notions, than that the - 
generality of the People fhould fall in with 
them, fo I don’t expect the Approbation of the 
Multitude. I write not to many, nor feck for 
any Well-withers, but among the few that can 


” think abftra@ly, and have their Minds elevated 
. § above 
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above the Vulgar. If I have fhewn the way to 
worldly Greatnefs, [have always without hefi- 
tation preferr’d the Road that leads ta Virtue. 
Would you banifh Fraud and Luxury, -se- _ 
vent Profanenefs and Irreligion, and mak: z"- 
generality of the People Charitable, Goe 4 and - 
Virtuous, break down the Printing-Prefies, 
melt the Founds, and burn all the Books in 
the Ifland, except thofe at the Univerfities, 
where they remain unmolefted, and fuffer no 
Volume in private Hands but a Bible: Knock 
down Foreign Trade, prohibit all Commerce 
with Strangers, and permit no Ships t6 go to 
Sea, that ever will return, beyond Fither- 
Boats. Reftore to the Clergy, the King and 
the Barons their Ancient Privileges, Prero- 
gatives and Poffeflions: Build New Churches, 
and convert ail the Coin you can come at 
into Sacred Utenfils: Ere€t Monafteries and 
Alms-houfes in abundance, and let no Parifh 
be without a Charity-School. Enaé Sump- 
tuary Laws, and let your Youth be inured to 
Hardthip: Infpire them wich all the nice and 
moft refined Notions of Honous and Shame, 
of Friendthip and of Heroifm, and introduce 
among them a great variety of imaginary Re- 
. wards: Then let the Clergy preach Abfti- 
nence and Self-denial to others, and take what 
Liberty they pleafe for themfelves ; let them 
bear the greateft Sway in the Management of- 
State Affairs, and no Man be made Lord- - 
‘YVrealurer but a Bifhop. : 


By 
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By fuch pious Endeavours, and wholfome 
Regulations, the Scene would {oon be alter’d 3 
the greateft part of the Covetous, the Dif 
contented, the Reftlefs and Ambitious Vil- 
1. .+ would leave the Land, vaft Swarms of 
Cheating Knaves would abandon the City, 
and be difpets’d throughout the Country : 
Artificers would learn to hold the Plough, 
Merchants turn Farmers, and the finful over- 
grown “ferufalem, without Famine, War, 
Peftilence, or Compulfion, be emptied in the 
moft eafy manner, and ever after ceafe to be 
dreadful to her Sovereigns. The happy re- 
form’d Kingdom would by this means be 
crowded in no part of it, and every thing Ne- 
ceflary for the Suftenance of Man be cheap 
and abound: On the contrary, the Root of 
fo many Thoufand Evils, Money, would be 
very fcarce, and as little wanted, where every 
Man fhould enjoy the Fruits of his own La= 
bour, and our own dear Manufature un- 
mix’d be promifcuoufly wore by the Lord 
and the Peafant. It is impoffible, that fuch 
a Change of Circumftances fhould not in- 
fluence the Manners of a Nation, and render 
them Temperate, Honeft, and Sincere, and 
from the next Generation we might reafon- 
ably expect a more healthy and robuft Off- 
{pring than the prefent ; an harmlefs, inno- 
cent and well-meaning People, that would 
never difpute the Doétrine of Paflive O- 
hedience, nor any other Orthodox Principles, 
$2 but 
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but be fubmiffive to Superiors, and’ unani- 
mous in Religious Worfhip, S 
Here I. fancy myfelf interrupted py-an E- 
picure, who not to want a reftorative Dit in. - 
cafe of Necéftity, is never without live © .e- - 
fans, and I am told that Goodnefs and Probi- 
ty are to be had at a cheaper rate than the 
Ruin of a Nation, and the Deftruction of all 
the Comforts of Life; that Liberty and Pro- 
perty may be maintain’d without Wickednefs 
or Fraud, and Men be good Subjects without 
being Slaves, and religious tho’ they ~efus’d 
to be Prieft-rid: that to be frugal and faving 
is a Duty incumbent only on thofe, whofe 
Circumitances require it, but that a Man-of 
a good Eftate does his Country a Service by 
living up to the Income of it: that as to him- 
felf, he is fo much Mafter of his Appetites 
that he can abftain from any thing upon oc- 
cafion: that where true Hermitage was not to 
be had he could content himfelf with plain 
Bourdeaux, if it had a good Body ; that ma- 
ny a Morning inftead of St. Lawrence he has 
made a Shift with Fronteniac, and after Din- 
ner given Cyprus Wine, and even Madera, 
when he has had a large Company, and 
thoughtit Extravagant to treat withTockay; but 
that all voluntary Mortifications are Super- 
fiitious, only belonging to blind Zealots and. 
Exchufiafts. He'll quote my Lord Shaftsbury 
againft me, and tell me that People may beVir- 
tuous and Sociable without Self-denial, that 
it 
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it is an Affront to Virtue to make it inaccefti- 
ble, that I-make a Bugbear of it to frighten 
_ Men ®s.nitasa thing impracticable ; but that 
__for his part he can praife God, and at the 
. fa” time enjoy his Creatures with a good 
Contcience; neither will he forget any thing 
to his Purpofe of what I have faid Page 127. 
He'll ask me at laft, whether the Legifla- 
ture, the Wifdom of the Nation itfelf, 
whilft they endeavour as much as is pofhi- 
ble to difourage Prophanefs and Immorali- 
ty, and promote the Glory of God, do not 
openly profefs at the fame time to have no- 
thing more at Heart than the Eafe and Wel- 
fare of the Subject, the Wealth, Strength, 
Honour and-what elfe is call’d the true In- 
tereft of the Country; and moreover, whe- 
ther the moft Devout and moft Learned of 
our Prelates in their greateft Concern for our 
Converfion, when they befeech the Deity to 
turn their own as well as our Hearts from 
the World and all Carnal Defires, do not in 
the fame Prayer as loudly follicit him to pour 
all Earthly Bieffings and temporal Felicity on 
the Kingdom they belong to. 
. Thefe are the Apologies, the Excufes and 
common Pleas, ‘not only of thofe who aie 
hotoriouly vicious, but the generality of Man- 
Kind, when you touch the Copy-hold of their 
Inclinations ; and trying the real Value they 
have for Spirituals, would actually {trip 
them of what their Minds are wholly bent 
$ 3 upon, 
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upon. Afhamed of the many Frailties chey 
feél within, all Men endeavour to hide them- 
felves, their Ugly Nakednefs, from eaci: >-her, 
and wrapping up the true Motives of d.eir 
Hearts in the Specious Cloak of Sociabler 3, 
and their Concern for the publick Good, they’ 
are in hopes of concealing their filthy Appe-. 
tites and the Defurmity of their Defires; whilft 
they are confcious within of the Fondneds for 
their darling Lufts, and their Incapacity, bare~ 
fac’d, to tread the arduous, rugged Path of 
Virtue. . ; : 

As to the two laft Queftions, I own they 
are very puzling: To what the Epicure asks. 
Tam oblig’d to anfwer in the Affirmative; and ° 
unlefs I would (which God forbid » arraign 
the Sincerity of Kings, Bifhops and the whole 
Legiflative Power, the Objection ftands good 
againft me; All I can fay for my felf is, ‘that 
in the Connexion of the Faéts there is a My~ 
ftery paft Human Underftanding ; and to con- 
vince the Reader, that this is no Evafion, I, 
fhall illuftrate the Incomprehenfibility of it in 
the following Parable. 

In old Heathen Times there was, they fay, 
a whimfical Country, where the People talk’d 
much of Religion, and the greateft part as to 
outward Appearance feem’d really Devout; 
The chief moral Evil among them was Thirft, - 
and to quench it a damnable.Sin ; yet they 
unanimoufly agreed that every one was born © 
Thirfty more or lefS: Small Beer in modera-. 

: tion 
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tion was allow’d to all, and he was counted an 
Hypocrire, a Cyniek, or a Madman, who pre- 
ter4ca that one could live altogether without 


-ir: cet thofe, who owned they loved it, and’ 


dra. it to excefs, were counted wicked. All 
this while the Beer it felf Was reckon’d a 
Bleffing from Heaven, and there was no harm 
in the ufe of it: all the Enormity lay in the 
Abufe, the Motive of the Heart, thar made 
thefn drink it. He that took the leaft Drop 
of it to quench his Thirft, committed a hei- 
nous Crime, whilft others drank large Quan- 
tities without any Guilt, fo they did it indif- 
ferently, and for no other Reafon than to mend 
their Complexion. 

They Brew’d for other Countries as well as 
their own, and for the Small Beer they fent 
abroad, they receiv’d large Returns of Weft- 

haly-Hams, Neats-Tongues, Hung-Beef, and 
Bolonia-Saufages » Red-Herrings, Pickled- 
Sturgeon, Cavear, Anchovis, and every thing 
that was proper to make their Liquor go down 
with Pleafure. Thofe who kept great ftores 
of Small Beer by them without making ufe of 
it, were generally envied, and at the fame time 
very odious to the Publick, and no body was 
eafy that had not enough of it come to his own 
Share. The greateft Calamity they thought 


-could befal them, was to keep their Hops and 


Barley upon their Hands, and the more they 
yearly confumed of them, the more they rec- 
kon’d'the Country to flourith. 
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The Government had made very wife Regu- 
lations concerning the Returns that were made 
for their Exports, encouraged very nice’ the 
Importation of Salt and Pepper, and laid }ieaz. : 
vy Duties on every thing that was not” ay 
feafon’d, and. might any ways obftruct the Salé~” 
of their own Hops and Barley. Thofe at Helm, 
when they acted in publick, thew’d them- 
felves on all Accounts exempt and wholly di- 
vetted from ‘Thirft, made feveral Laws to pre-. 
vent the Growth of it, and punith the, Wick- 
ed who openly dared to-quench it. If you 
examin’d them in their private Perfons, and 
pry’d narrowly into their Lives and Converfa- 
tions, they feem’d to be more fond, or at leaft 
’ drank larger Draughts of Small Beer than .o- 
thers, but always under Pretence. that ‘the 
‘mending of Complexions required greater 
Quantities of Liquor in them, than it did in 
thofe they Ruled over; and that, what they 
had chiefly at Heart, without any regard to 
themfelves, was to procure great Plenty of 
Small Beer among the Subjects in general, and 
a great Demand for their ae and Barley. 

As no body was debarr’d from Smal! Beer, 
the Clergy made ufe of it as well as the’ Laity, 
and fome of them very plentifully ; yet all of 
them defired to be thought lefs Thirfty by 

r Function than others, and never would 
1 that they drank any but to mend their 
Coo Jexions. In their Religions Affemblies ” 
sey were more fincere; for as foon as they 


came 
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came there, they all openly confefs’d, the 
Clergy as well as the Laity, from the higheft 
to th= toweft, that they were Thirfty, that 
meading their Complexions was what they 
n. ‘ded the leaft, and that all their Hearts 
were fet upon Small Beer anid-quenching their 
Thirft, whatever they might pretend to the 
contrary. What was remarkable is, that to 
have laid hold of thofe ‘Truths to any one’s 
Prejudice, and made ufe of thofe Confeffions 
afterwards out of their Temples would have 
been counted very impertinent, and every bo~ 
dy thought it an heinous Affront to be call’d 
Thirfty, tho’ you had feen him drink Small 
Beer by whole Gallons. The chief To icks of 
their Preachers was the great Evi] of Thirft, 
and the Folly there was in quenching it, They 
exhorted their Hearers to refift the Tempta- 
tions of it, inveigh’d againft Small Beer, and 
often told them it was Poyfon, if they drank 
it with Pleafure, or any other Defign than to 
mend their Complexions. 

In their Acknowledgments to the Gods, 
they thank’d them for the Plenty of comfort- 
able Small Beer they had receiv’d from them, 
notwithftanding they had { little deferv’d it, 
and continually quench’d their Thirft with it; 
whereas they were fo thorowly fatisfy'd, that 
it was given them for a better Ufe. Havin 
begg’d Pardon for thofe Offences, they defired 
the Gods toleffen their Thirft, and give them 
Strength to re Gift the Importunities of it; yer, 
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in the midft of their foreft Repentance, and 
moft humble Supplications, they nevét forgot: 
Small Béér; and pray’d that they might con- 
tinue to have it in great Plenty, with a ‘foleup 
Promife, that how neglectful foever ti. ¥ 
might hitherto have been in this Point, they 
would for the future not drink # Drop of it 
with any other Defign than to mend their 
Complexions. 

Thefe were ftanding Petitions put together 
to laft; and having continued to be made ufe 
of without any Alterations for feveral hundred 
Years together ; it was thought by fome, that 
the Gods, who underftood Futurity, and knew 
that the fame Promife they heard .in Sune 
would be made to them the January follow- 
ing, did not rely much more on thofe Vows,” 
than we do on thofe waggith Infcriptions by 
which Men offer us their Goods, To-day for 
Money, and. to-morrow for nothing, They 
often began their Prayers very myftically, and 
{poke many things in a fpiritual Senfe ; yet, 
they never were fo abftra& from the World 
in them, as to end one without befeeching 
the Gods to blef§ and profper the Brewing 
Trade in all-its Branches; and, for the Good 
of the Whole, more and more to increafe the 
Confumption.of Hops and Barley, 
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[ Have been told by many, that the Bane of 
* Induftry is Lazinefs, and not Content; 
therefore to prove my Affertion, which feems 
a Paradox to fome, I fhall treat of Lazinefs 
and Content feparately, and afterwards fpeak 
of Induftry, that the Reader may judge which 
it is of the two former that is moft oppofite 
to the latter. 

Lazinefs is an Averfion to Bufinefs, gene- 
rally attended with an unreafonable Defire of 
remaining unactive ; and every body is lazy, 
who without being hinder’d by any other war- 
rantable Employment, refufes or puts off any 
Bufinefs which he ought to do for himfelf or 
others. We feldom call any body lazy, but 
fuch as we reckon inferior to us, and of whom, 
we expect fome Service. Children don’t think 
their Parents lazy, nor Servants their Mafters ; 
and if a Gentleman indulges his Eafe and Sloth 
fo abominably, that he won't put on his own 
Shoes, though he is young and flender, no bo-~ 
dy fhall call him lazy for it, if he can keep 
but a Footmen, or fome body elfe io do it for 
him. 1 

Mr, 
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’ Mr. Dryden has given us a very g6od Idea 
“ of fuperlative Slothfulnefs in the Pezfon of 

a Luxurious King of Egypt. His “jetty 

having beftow’d fome confiderable Gifts’on - 
feveral of his Favourites, is attended by ft. 
of his chief Minifters with a Parchment 
which he was to fign to confirm thofe 
Grants. Firft, he walks a few Turns to and 
fro with a heavy Uneafinefs in his Looks, 
then fets himfelf down like a Man that’s 
tired, and ‘at laft with abundance of Re- 
luctancy to what he was going about, he 
takes up the Pen, and falls a complaining 
very ferioufly of the Length of the Word 

Ptolemy, and exprefics a great deal of Con- 

cern, that he had not fome fhort Monofylla- 

ble for his Name, which he thought wou’d 
fave him a World of Trouble. ; 

We often reproach others with Lazinefs, 
becaufe we are guilty of it our felves.. Some 
days ago as two young Women fate knotting 
together, fays onc to the other, there comes a 
wicked Cold through that Doar, you are the 
neareft to it, Sifter, pray fhut it. The other, 
who was the youngeft, vouchfaf’d indeed to 
caft an Eye towards the Door, but fate ftill 
and faid nothing ; the eldeft {poke again two 
or three times, and at laft the other making 
her no Anfwer, nor offering to ftir, the got up 
in a Pet and fhut the Door herfelf; coming ° 
back to fit down again, fhe gave .he younger 
avery hard Look, and faid; Lo/, Siffer Betty, 

T 
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I would not be fo lazy as you are for all the 
Worl hich fhe fpoke fo earneftly, that it 
brov$iit a Colour in her Face. The young- 
eft fhould have rifen, I own ; but if the eldeft 
haa not over-valued her Labour, fhe would 
have fhut the Door herfelf, as foon as the 
Cold was offenfive to her, without making 
any words of it. She was not above a Step 
farther from the Door than her Sifter, and as 
to Age, there was not Eleven Months dif- 
ference between them, and they were both 
under Twenty. I thought it a hard Matter to 

determine which was the lazieft of the two. 
There are a thoufand Wretches that are 
always working the Marrow out of their 
Bones for next to nothing, becaufe they are 
unthinking and ignorant of what the Pains 
they take are worth: whilft others who are 
cunning and underftand the true value of 
their Work, refufe to be employ’d at under 
Rates, not becaufe they are of an unactive 
Temper, but becaufe they won’t beat down 
the Price of their Labour. A Country Gen- 
tleman fees at the back fide of the Exchange 
a Porter walking to and fro with his Hands 
in his Pockets. Pray, fays he, Friend, will 
you ftep for me with this Letter as far as 
Bow-Church, and I'll give you a Penny. Pl 
.go with all my Heart, tays vother, but I muft 
_ have Two-pence, Mafter ; which the Gentleman 
refufing to give, the Fellow turn’d his Back, 
and told him} he’d rather play for pe 
- than 
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than work for nothing. The Gentleman rhought 
it an unaccountable piece of Laviii f in a 
Porter, rather to faunter up and dow. fr no- 
thing, than to be earning a Penny withas lit- 
tle trouble. Some Hours after he happen’d to 
be with fome Friends at a Tavern in Thread- 
needleftreet, where one of them calling to mind 
that he had forgot to fend for a Bill of Ex- 
change that was to go away with the Poft that 
Night, was in great Perplexity, and immedi- 
aay wanted fome body to go for him to 
Hackney with all the Speed imaginable. It 
was after Ten, in the middle of ‘Winter, a ve~ | 
ry rainy Night, and all the Porteis thereabouts 
were gone to Bed. The Gentleman grew very 
uneafy, and faid, whatever it coft him that 
fomebody he mutt fend; at laft one of the 
Drawers feeing him fo ‘ey preffing, told him 
that he knew a Porter, who woul rife, if it 
was a Job worth his while. Worth his while, 
faid the Gentleman very eagerly, don’t doubt 
of that, good Lad, if you know of any body let 
him make what hafte he can, and PN give him 
a Crown if he be back by Twelve o’ Clock. Upon 
this che Drawer took the Errand, left the Room, 
and in lefs than a Quarter of an Hour came 
back with the welcome News that the Meflage 
would be difpatch’d with all Expedition. The 
Company’ in the mean time diverted themfelves. 
as they had done before; but when it be 
gan to be towards Twelve, <ne Watches 
were pull’<l out, and the Porter’s Return 
was 
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was all che Difcourfe. Some were of Opinion 
he mighr yet come before the Clock had ftruck ; 
others tought it impoffible, and now it want 
ed but three Minutes of Twelve when in 
comes the nimble Meflenger fmoaking hot, 
with his Cloaths as wet as Dung with the 
Rain, and his- Head all over in a Bath of 
Sweat. He had nothing dry about him buc 
the infide of his Pocket-Book, out of which 
he took the Bill he had been for, and by the 
Drawer’s DireCtion prefented it to the Gen- 
tleman it belonged to; who being very well 
pleas’d with the Difpatch he had made, gave 
~ him the Crown he had promis’d, whilft ano- 
ther fill’d him a Bumper, and the whole Com- 
poy commended his Diligence. As the Fel- 
ow came nearer the Light, to take up the 
Wine, the Country Gentleman I mention’d at 
firft, to his great Admiration, knew him to be 
the fame Porter that had refus’d to earn his 
Penny, and whom he thought the lazieft Mor- 
tal Alive. 
‘This Story teaches us, that we ought not to 
confound thofe who remain unemploy’d for 
want of an Opportunity of exerting themfelves 
to the beft Advantage, with fuch as for want of 
Spirit, hug themfelves in their Sloth, and will 
rather ftarve than ftir. Without this Caution, 
.we muft pronounce all the World more or lefs 
‘jazy, according to their Eftimation of the Re- 
ward they are to purchafe with their Labour, . 
: and 
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and then the moft Induftrious may b+: call’d 
Lazy. 2 Z 
Content I call that calm Serenit: of the 
Mind, which Men enjoy whilft they think 
themfelves happy, and reft fatisfy’d with the 
Station they are in: It impiies 7 favourable 
Conftruction of our preies2Circumftances, and 
a peaceful Tranquility, which Men are Stran- 
gers to as long as they are follicitous about 
mending their Condition. This is a Virtue of 
which the Applaufe is very precarious and un- 
certain: for according as Men’s Circumftances 
vary, they'll either be blam’d or commended 
for being pofle(s'd of it. 

A tingle Man that works hard at a laborious 
Trade, has a Hundred a Year left him by a 
Relation: This Change of Fortune makes him 
foon weary of working, and not having Indu- 
ftry enough to put himfelf forward in the 
World, he refolves to do nothing at all, and 
live upon his Income. As long as he lives 
within Compafs, pays for what he has, and 
offends no body, he fhall be call’d an honeft 
quiet Man. The Victualler, his Landlady, the 
Taylor, and others divide what he has between 
them, and the Society is every Year the butter 
for his Revenue; whereas, if he fhould follow 
his own or any other Trade, he muft hinder 
others, and fome body would have the lefs 
for what he fhould get; and therefore, tho' ke 
fhould be the idleft Fellow in the World, lie 

‘ a-bed 
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a-bed fifteen Hours in four and twenty, and 
do no ung but fauntring up and down all the 
reft cf th: time, no body would difcommei::d 
kina, and his unattive Spirit is honoured with 
the Nane of Content. ; 
But if we fame May marries, gets three or 
teur Children. ~<tilt continues of the fame 
eafy Temper, refts fatisfied with what he has, 
and without endeavouring to get a Penny, 
indulges his former Sloth: Firft, his Relati- 
ons, afterwards all his Acquaintance will be 
allarm’d at his Negligence: They forefee that 
his Income will not be fufficient to bring up 
fo many Chiidren handfomely, and are afraid, 
fome of them may, if not a Burden, become 
a Difgrace to them. When thefe Fears have 
deen for fome time whifpered about from one 
to another, his Uncle Gripe takes him to 
Task, and accofts him in the following Cant; 
What Nephew, no Bufinefi yet! Fie upon'’t ! 
I can't imagine how you do to [pend your Time ; 
if you won't work at your own Trade, there 
are fifty ways that a Man may pick up a Pen- 
ay by: You have a Hundred a Year, ’tis true, 
but your Charges encreafe every Year, and 
what mufi you do when your Children are 
grown up? I bave a better Eflate than you 
my jelf, and yet you don’t fee me leave off my 
Bufinefs; nay, I declare it, might I have the 
Worlt—i~<cquid not lead the Life you do. Tis 
no Bujfinefs cf mine, I own, but every body 
cries, “tis a foane for a young Man as you are, 
T that 
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that has bis Limbs and his Health, fovild rot 
turn bis Hands to fomething or other. ¥> thete 
Admonitions do not reform him in a ‘little 
time, and he continues falf a Year longer 
without Employment, I2'll become a Dit 
courfe to the whole Neighbourhedd, and for 
the fame Qualifications t 4. one: got him the 
Name of a quiet contented Man, he thall be 
call'd the worft of Husbands and the lazieft 
Fellow upon gh : From whence it is ma- 
nifeft, that whéh we pronounce Actions good 
or evil, we only regard the Hurt or Renefit 
the Society receives from them, ard not the 
Perton who commits them. (See Page 34.) 
Diligence and Induftry are often ufed pro- 
mifcuoufly, to fignify the fame thing, but there 


isa great difference between them. A poc:. 


Wretch may want neither Diligence nor In- 
genuity, be a faving ee Man, and 
yet without ftriving to mend his Circum- 
ftances remain contented with the Station he 
lives in; but Induftry implies, befides the o- 
ther Qualities, a Thirft after Gain, and an In- 
defatigable defire of meliorating our Condi- 
tion. When Men think either the Cuftoma- 
ry Profits of their Calling, or elfe the Share 
of Bufinefs they have too {mall, they have two 
ways to deferve the Name of Induftrious; and 
they muft be either Ingenious enough to find 
out uncommon, and yet warrantab!< iviethuds 
to encreafe their BufinefS or their Profit, or 
elle tupply that Defect by a multiplicity of 

Occu- 
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Cecuy ations. If a Tradefman takes care to 
previc his Shop, and gives due Attendance 
to thofe at come to it, he isa diligent Man 
“tntas Businefs 5 but if, befides that, he takes 
Particuicr Pains to fell to the fame Advantage 
« better Commodity than the reft of his 
Neighbours, wa Ty his Ob‘equionfae&, or 
fome other good quality, getting into a large 
Acquaintance, he ufes all potiible Endea- 
vours of drawing Cuftomers to his Houfe, he 
then may be called Induftrious. A Cobler, 
though he is not emploved half of his Time, 
if he negle&s no Bufinels, and makes ditt 
patch when ne has any, is a diligenr Mag ; 
but if he runs of Errands when he has no 
work, or makes but Shoe-pins, and ferves as 
a Watchman a-nights, he celerves the Name 
of Induftrious, : 

Tf what has been faid in this Remark be 
duely weigh’d, we thal! find, either that La. 
zinefs and Coatent are very near a’kin, or if 
there be a Sreat difference between them, that 
the latter is more contrary to Induitry than 
the former, 
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SARIS EY 1 
(X.) To maie a Great an Honeft alive 
Page 23. Line 2. 


é i IQIS perhaps might be done where Peo- 
ple are contented to be poor and hhr- 
dy; but if they would likewife enjoy their 
Fafe and the Comforts of the World, and be 
at once an opulent, potent, and flourifhing, as 
well as a Warlike Nation, it is utterly im- 
poffible. I have heard Peupluapeak of the 
mighty Figure the Spartans made above. alk 
the Common-wealths of Greece, notwitn- 
ftanding their uncommon Frugality and o~ 
ther exemplary Virtues. But certainly there 
never was a Nation whofe Greatnefs was 
more empty than theirs: The Splendor 
they lived in was inferior to that of a Thea- 
tre, and the only thine they could be proud 
of, was, that t'ey enjov’d nothing. They 
were indeed both feared and efteemed A- 
broad: They were fo famed for Valour and 
Skillin Merial Affairs, that their Neighbours 
did not only court their Friendfhip and Affift- 
ance in their Wars, but were fatisfy’'d and 
thought themfelves ture of the Victory, if they 
could but get a Spartan General to.cotiimana 
their Armies. But then their Ditcipline was 
fo rigid, and their manner of living fo Auftere 
and 
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acd vcid of all Comfort, that the moft tem- 
perate “an among us would refufe to fubmit 
to thek. ‘hnefs of fuch uncouth Laws. There 
wee, pereét Equality among them: Gold and 
Silver Coin were cried down ; their current 
ifoaey was made of Iron, to render it of a 
gizat Bulk an) te Worth : To lay up twen- 
ty or thirty Pounds, required a pretty large 
Chamber, and to remove it nothing lefs than 
a Yoke of Oxen. Another Remedy, they 
had againft Luxury, was, that they wre ob- 
liged to eat in common of the fame Mezt, 
and they fo little allowed any body to Dine 
or Sup by kingeif at home, that Ags one of 
their Kings, having vanquifhed the Atheni- 
ans, and fending for his Commons at his re- 
arn Home (becaufe he defied privately to 
eat with his Queen) was refuted by the Pole- 
marchi. ; 

In training up their Youth, their chief Care, 
{ays Pautarch, was to make them good Subjects, 
to fir them to endure the fatigues of long and 
tedious Marches, and never to return without 
Victory from the Field. When they were 
twelve Years old, they lodg’d in little Bands, 
upon Beds made of the Rufhes which grew 
by the Banks of the River Eurstas ; and be- 
caufe their Points were fharp, they were to 
_ break them of with their Hands without a 
nites 1 were a hard Winter, they ming- 
fed fome’Thiftle-down with their Rufhes to 
keep them warm (iee Plutarch in the Life of 
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Lycurgus,) - From all thefe Circumftan:es +. 
is plain, that no Nation on Earth was ‘+f ef 
” feminate; but being debarred fro al! che- 
‘Comforts of Life, they could have forhins _ 
for their Pains but the Glory of. bing a 
Warlike People inured to Toils “ud Ha;d- 
hips, which was a Ha, “+efs.s’sat few Pec- 
ple would’ have cared for upon the fame 
Terms: And though they had been Matters 
of the World, as long as they enjoyed no 
more* of it, Englifhmen would hardly have 
envy’d them their Greatnefs. What. Men 
want now-a-days has fufficiently been fhewn 


in Remark (O) where I have~reated of real 
=e 


Pleafures. 
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(V) T° enjoy the World's Conveniencies, 
Page 23. Line 3. 


HAT the Words Decency and Conveni< 
ency were very ambiguous, and not to 
be underftood, unlefs we were acquainted with 
the Quality and Circumftances of the Perfons 
that made ufe of them, has been hinted alrea- 
dy in Remark (£.) The Goldfmith, Mercer, 
or any other of the moft creditable Shopkeep- _ 
ers, that has three or four thoufand- Pommtsto-~ 
fet up with, mutt have two Dithes of Meat 
every Day, and fomething extraordinary for 
. Sun- 
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Suna. 9% His Wife mutt have a Bamask Bed 
again “her lying-in, and two or three Rooms 
very vy furnifhed: The following Summer 
fhe mun. have a Houfe, or at leaft very good 
‘Lodg'res in the Country. -A Man that has 
a 3eing cut of Town, muft have a Horfe: 
3is Pyotma. mp ave another. If he has 
a tolerable Trade, he expects in eight or ten 
Years-time to keep his Coach, which not- 
withftanding he hopes that after he has fla- 
ved {as he calls it) for two or three and twen- 
ty Years, -he thall be worth at leaft a thou- 
fand a Year for his eldeft Son to inherit, and 
two or thre> theufand Pounds for each of 
his othz, Childrén to begin the World with; 
aud when Men of fuch Circumftances pray 
for their daily Bread, and mean nothing more 
extravagant by it, they are counted pretty 
modeft People. Call this Pride, Luxury, Su- - 
perfluity, or what you pleafe, it is nothing 
but what ought to be in the Capital of a 
flourifhing Nation: Thofe of inferior Con- 
dition muft content themfelves with lefs coft- 
ly Conveniencies, as others of higher Rank 
will be fure to make theirs more expenfive, 
Some People call it but Decency to be ferved 
in Plate, and reckon a Coach and fix among 
~ the neceflary Comforts of Life; and if a 
Peer has not above three or four thoufand a 
* \¥eer—bis. Lordthip is counted Poor. 
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XIN CE the.-firft Edition of this Be x, 


”% 

\ veral have attack’d me with D  onfra- 
tions of the certain Ruin, which cxce4ive 
Luxury muft bring upon all Nations; who’ 
yet were {oon anfwered, when I fhewed tacm 
the.Limits within whic: ' had confined ir ; 
and therefore tat no Reader for the future 
may mifconftrue me on this Head, I fhall 
point at the Cautions I have given, and the 
Provifo’s I have made in the former as well 
as this prefent Impreffion, and which if not 
overlooked, muft prevent all rational .Cen- 
fure, and obviate feveral Ob+etens that o- 
therwife might be made againft me. ~Lhave 
laid down as Maxims never to be deparuwa 
from, that the + Poor fhould be kept ftrially to 
Work, and that it was Prudence to relieve 
. their Wants, but Folly to cure them ; that 
Agriculture * and Fithery thould be promoted 
in all their Branches in order to render Provi- 
fions, and confequently Labour cheap. I have 
named } Ignorance as a neceffary Ingredient in 
the Mixture of Society: From all which it is 
manifeft that I could never have imagined, 
that Luxury was to be made general through 
every part of a Kingdom. I have likewife 

: required 





TP. ase, 213. Firft Edit. 175, 176, 
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ed + that Property fhould-bé well fecu- 

“ice impartially adminiftred, and in e- 
mye the Intereft of the Nation taken care 
ef But what I have infifted on the moft, and 
renea.c4 more than once, is the great Regard 
thit is to ve had to the Ballance of Trade, and 
ube care the Ten’. ure ought to take thawthe 
Yearly * Imports never exceed the Exports; - 
and where this is obferved, and the other 

_ things I {poke of are not negleéted, I ftill con- 
tinue to affert that no Foreign Luxury can 
undo.a Country: The height of it is never 
feen but in Nations that are vaftly populous, 
and there. say ithe upper part of jt, and the 
greare: tnat is the larger ftill in proportion muft 
ve the loweft, the Bafis that fupports all, ‘the 

multitude of Working Poor. 

Thofe who would too nearly imitate othes 

_ of Superior Fortune mutt thank themfelves if 
they are ruin’d. This is nothing againft Lux~ 
ury; for whoever can fubfift and lives above 
his Income isa Fool. Some Perfons of Quality’ 
may keep three or four Coaches and Six, and 
at the fame'time lay up Money for their Chil- 
dren : whilft a young Shopkeeper is undone for 
keeping one forry Horfe. It is impoflible there 
fhould be a rich Nation without Prodigals, yet 
I never knew a City fo full of Spendthrifts, but 
there 
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there were Covetous People enough < 
fwer their Number. As an Old M~ 
breaks for having been extravagant eh 
a great while, fo a young Beginner fa.1np-into 
the fame Bufinefs gets an Eftate by bei ig fa- 
ving or more induftrious before |e is Forty 
Yeags Old: Befides thai -h= Fraides of Mess 
often work by contraries: Some Narrow Souls 
can never thrive becaufe they are too ftingy, 
whilft longer Heads amals great Wealth by | 
pending their Money freely, and feeming to 
efpife it...But the Viciffitudes of Fortune 
are neceflary, and the moft lamentable are no 
more detrimental to Society then-the Death 
of the Individual Members of it. Chii@nings 
are’a proper Ballance to Burials. Thofe was 
immediately lofe by the Misfortunes of others 
are very forry, complain and make a noife; 
but-the others who get by. them, as there al- 
ways are fuch, hold their Tongues, becaufe 
it is odious to be thought the better for the 
Loffes and Calamities of our Neighbour. 
The various Ups and Downs compofe a 
Wheel that always turning round gives mo- 
tion to the whole Machine. Philofophers, that 
dare extend their Thoughts beyond the nar- 
row compa{s of what is immediately before 
them, look on the alternate Changes in the 
Civil Society no otherwife than they do on the 
rifings and fallings of the Lungs ; ske-avter 
of which are as much a Part of Refpiration in 
the more perfect Animals as the firft; fo that 
the 


tor! 
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ibe fickle Breath of never-ftable Fortpne is to 
ihe Bewv_Politick, the fame as floating Air is 
ih Creature. 
carice then and Prodigality are equally 











De 


--neeefi.cv to the Society. That in fome Coun- 


woes, Wie are more gencrally lavifh than in 
others, proc. ede Sua the diference in Cir- 
cumftances that difpofe to either Vice, and 
arife from the Condition of the Social Body 
as well as tue Temperament of the Natural. 
I beg pardon of the attentive Reader, if here 
in behalf of fhort Memories I repeat fome 
things, the fubflance of which they have al- 




















_ ready teen iu Rusuerk (Q,)., More Money than 


Land, heavy Taxes and fcarcity of Provifions, 
iudufiry, Laborioufnefs, and active and ftir- 
ring Spirit, Hl Natere and Saturnine Tem- 
per; Old Age, Witdom, Trade, Riches ac- 
quired by our own Labour, and Liberty and 
Property well fecured, are all things thac dif- 
pofe to Avarice. On the contrary, Indo- 
lence, Content, Good Nature, a Jovial Tem- 
per, Youth, Folly, Arbitrary Power, Mo- 
ney eafily got, plenty of Provifions and the 
uncertainty of Poflefiiens, are Circumftances 
that render Men prone to Prodigality: Where 
there is the mott of the firft the prevailing 
Vice will be Avarice, and Prodigality where 
the other turn the Scale; but a National Fru- 
aiiiyyatiere never was nor never will be with- 
uta National Necefit 
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Sumptuary Laws may be of ufe to aif ind’; 
gent Country, after great Calamities of: War, 
P-ttilence, or Famine, when Work has ficed - 
full, and the Labour of the Poor be<n irter- 
rupted; but to introduce them into 97. opu- 
Jent Kingdom is the wrong way to ¢onfult rhe 
Intereft of it. I fhall ena : Ret sarks on the 
Grumbling Hive with affuring the Champions 
of National Frugaliry that it would be impoffi- 
ble for the Per/ians and other Eaftern People 
to purchafe the vaft Quantities of fine English 
Cloth they confume, fhould we load our Wo- 
ren with lefs Cargo’s of Afatick Silks. 








AND 


FAH ARITY is that Virtue by which 
part of that fincere Love we have 

B for our felves is transferr’d pure and 
SRSBCSA unmix’d to others, not tyed to 
us by the Bonds of Friendthip or Confan- 
guinity, and even meer Strangers, whem we 
have no obligation to, nor hope or expect, 
any thing from. If we leflen any ways the 
Rigour or this Definition, part of the Virtue 
muft be loft. What we do for our Friends 
and Kindred, we do partly for our felves: 
When 





286 An Effay on Charity: 
When a Man aés in behalf of Nephews or 
Neices, and fays they are my Brother's Chil- 
dren, Edo it out of Charity ; he deceives you: - 
for if he is capable, it is expected from i.im, 
and he docs it partly for his own Sake. If he 
values the Efteem of the World, ar is nice as 
to Honour and Reputatior, uv ** -liged to have 
a greater Regard to them than for Strangers, 
or elfe he mutt fuffer in his Character. 

The Exercife of this Virtue relates either to 
Opinion, or to Actior!, and is manifefted in what 
we think of others, @r what we'do for shem. 
To he charitable then in the firft Place, we 
ought to put the beft Conftruction 1n all that 
others do or fay, that the Things are caprble _. 
of. If a Man builds a fine Houfe, tho’ he 
has not one Symptom of Humility, fur- 
nifhes it richly, and lays out a good Eftate 
in Plate and Picturess, we ought not to 
think that he does it out of Vanity, but to 
encourage Artifts, employ Hands, and fet 
the Poor to work for the Good of his Coun- 
try: And if a Man ileeps at Church, fo he 
does not fhore, we ought to think he thuts 
his Eyes to increafe his Attention. "The Rea- 
fon is, becaufe in our Turn we defire that our 
utmoft Avarice fhould pafs for Frugality; and 
that for Religion, which we know to be Hy- 
pocrify. Secondly, That Virtue is confpicu- 
ous in us, when we beftow our Timé and La-~ 
bour for nothing, or employ our Gredit with 
others in behalf of thofe who ftand in need 

of 
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é4it, and yet could not expect fuch an Af 
fiftance from, our F riendfhip or Nearnefs of 

.~ Blosd... The lat Branch of Charity confifts in 
giving away (whilft we are alive) what we 
vahie uvr felves, to fuch as Thave already na~ 
med ; bein,” co. ‘ented rather to have and enjoy 
lefs, than not ie--><hofe who want, and fhail 
be the Objeéts of our Choice. 

This Virtue is often counterfeited by a Paf- 
fion of ours, call’d Pity or Compafiion, which 
confifts in a F ellow-feeling and Condolance 
for the Misforcunes and Calamities of others: 
all Mankind are more or lefs affected with 
it; but the weakif-Minds enerally the moft, 
It is raued in us, when the Sufferings and 
Milery of other Creatures make fo forcible an 
Impreffion upon us, as to make us uneafy. 
It comes in either at the Eye or Ear, or 
both ; and the nearer and more violently the 
Object of Compaffion ftrikes thofe Senfes, 
the greater Difturbance it caufes in us, often 
to fuch a Degree as to occafion great Pain 
and Anxiety. ; 

Should any one of us be lock’d up in a 
Ground-Room, where in a Yard joining to it 
there was a thriving‘ good-humour’d Child at 
play, of two or three Years old, fo near us that 
through the Grates of the Window we could 
almoft touch it with our Hand 3 and if whilt 
we wok delight in the harmlefs Diverfion, and 
imperfect Prittle-Prattle of the innocent Babe, 
analty over-grown Sow fhould come in upon 
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cit, and yet could not expect fuch an Af. 
fiftance from our Friendthip or Nearnefs of 
Blosd.. The laft Branch of Charity confifts in 
giving away éwhilft we are alive) what we 
vahie cur felves, to fuch as I have already na~ 
med ; bein co. sented rather to have and enjoy 
lefs, than notclie-->. Hole who want, and thail 
be the Objeéts of our Choice. 

This Virtue is often counterfeited by a Pat 
fion of ours, call’d Pity or Compaffion, which 
confifts in a Fellow-feeling and Condolance 
for the Misfortunes and Calamities of others: 
all Mankind are more or lef affected with 
its but the weaki-Minds enerally the moft, 
It is raued in us, when ee Sufferings and 
Milery of other Creatures make fo forcible an 
Impreffion upon us, as to make us uneafy. 
It comes in either at the Eye or Ear, or 
both ; and the nearer and more violently the 
Object of Compatffion ftrikes thofe Senfes, 
the greater Difturbance it caufes in us, often 
to fuch a Degree as to occafion great Pain 
and Anxiety. . 

Should any one of us be lock’d up in a 
Ground-Room, where in a Yard joining to it 
there was a thriving’good-humour’d Child at 
play, of two or three Years old, fo near us that 
through the Grates of the Window we could 
almoft touch it with our Hand 3 and if whilft 
we wok delight in the harmlef Diverfion, and 
imperfe& Prittle-Prattle of the innocent Babe, 
anaity over-grown Sow fhould come in et 
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the Child, fet it a {creaming, and frigaten 1 
gut of its Wits; ic is nacural to think, that 
this would make us uneafy, dnd. that with 
erying out, and making all the meprscing 
‘Noife we could, ye il 1 endeavour to 
drive the Sow away. Gur if this “nould hap- 
pen to be an half-farv.} Crear re, chat mad 
with Hunger went roaming about in quett of 
Food, and we fhould behold the ravenous 
Brute, in fpite of our Cries and all the chreat- 
ning Geftures we could think of, actually lay. 
hiold of the helplefs Infant, deftroy aid devour" 
.itg.aho. fee her widely open het deftcuSive 
Jaws, and the poor Larab-teat- down with 
greedy haite; to look on the defencelePofture 
of tender Limbs firft trampled on, then tore 
afunder ; to fee the filthy Snout digging in the 
yet living Entrails tuck up the fmoaking Blood, 
and now and then to hear the Crackling of the 
Bones, and the cruel Animai with favage Plea~ 
fure ¢ runt Over the horrid Sanquet; to hear and 
fee al! this, what Tortares would it, give the 
eye ond Expreffion! Let me fee the moft 
g, Virtue the Moralifts have to boaft of fo 
manifett cither to the Perfon poflefs’d of it, or 
thofe who behold his Aétions: Let me fee Cou- 
rage, oF the Love of oue’s Country,fo apparent 
without any Mixture, clear’d and diftin@, the 
fir% from Pride and A ger, the other from the 
Love of Glory, and every ‘Shadow of fclf-In- 
tereft, as this Piey would be clear’d and difting 
from ail other Pafliions. Tiere would be no 
need | 
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need of Virtue or Self-Denial to be moved at 
fuch a Scene; and not only a Man of Huma- 
. nity, of good Morals and Commiferation, but 
likewife an Highwayman, an Houfe-Breaker, 
ora Murderer could feel.Anxieties on fuch an 
Occafion ; how calamitous foever a Man’s Cir- 
cumftances nighe bs, he would forget his Mis- 
fortunes for the time, and the moft troublefome 
Paffion would give way to Pity, and not one of 
the Species has a Heart fo obdurate or engaged 
that it would not ake at. fuch a Sight, as no 
Language has an Epithet to fit it. 
Many will wonder at what I have faid of 
Pity, that it comeé in at the Eye or Ear, but 
the Truth of this will be known when we con- 
fider that the nearer the Object is the more we 
fuffer, and the more remote it is the lefs we are 
troubled with it. To fee People Executed for 
Crimes, if it isa great way off, moves us but 
little, in comparifon to what it does when we 
are near enough to ice the Motion of the Soul 
in their Eyes, obferve their Fears and Agonies, 
and are able to read the Pangs in every Feature 
of the Face. When the Object is quite remov’d 
from our Senfes, the Relation of the Calami- 
ties or the reading of them can never raife in 
us the Paffion call’d Pity. We may be con- 
_cern’d at bad News, the Lofs and Misfortunes 
- of Friends and thofe whofe Caufe we efpoufe; 
but this is not Pity, but Grief or Sorrow; the 
fame as we feel for the Death of thofe we 
’ love, or the Deftruétion of what we value. 
When 
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When we hear that three or four thoufacid 
Men, all Strangers to us, are kill’d with the 
Sword, or fore’d into fome River wheze they 
are drown’d, we fay and perhaps believe that 
we pity them. It is Humanity bids tis have 
Compafiion with the Sofferings pF others, and 
Reafon tellsus, that whettiér ening be far off 
or done in our Sight, our Sentiments concern- 
ing it ought to be the fame, and we fhould be 
afham’d to own that we felt no Commiferati- 
on in us when any thing requires it. He isa 
cruel Man, he has no Bowels of Compaffion : 
All thefe things are the Effects of Reafon and 
Humanity, but Nature makesno Corrpliments; 
when the Object does not ftrike, the Body does, 
not feel it; and when Men talk of pitying Peo-’ 
ple out of fight, they are to be believed in tiie 
fame manner as when they fay, that they are 
our humble Servants. In paying the ufual Ci- 
vilities at firft meeting, thofe who do not fee 
one. another every Day, are often very glad 
and very forry alternately for five or fix times 
together in lefs than two Minutes, and yet at 
parting carry away not a jot more of Grief or 
Joy than they met with. The fame it is with 
Pity, and it is a thing of Choice no more than 
Fear or Anger. Thofe who have a ftrong and 

lively Imagination, and can make Reprefenta- 
tions of things in thcir Minds, as they would 

be if they were a@tually before them, may work 

themfelves up into fomething that refembles 

Compafiion ; but this is done by Art, and often 

the 
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-the help of'a little Enthufiafm, and is only an 


Imitation of Pity: the Heart feels little of it, 
and it is as faint as what we fuffer at the ating 
of a Tragedy ; where our Judgment leaves parc 
of the Mind uninform’d, and to-indulge a lazy 
Wantonner: fuffers it to be led into ai‘ Etrour, 
which is neceflary to have a Paffion raig’d, the 
flight ftrokes of which are not unpleafant tous 
when the Soul is inan idle unactive Humour. 

- AsPiry is often by our felves and in our own 
Cafes miftaken for Charity, fo it affumes the 
Shape, and borrows the very Name of it; a 
Beggar asks you tq exert that Virtue fot Jefis 
Chrift’s fake, but all the while his great Defign 


- is to raife your Pity. He reprefénts to your 


Yiew the worft fide of his Ailments and bodily 
Infirmities; in chofen Words he gives you an 
Epitome of his Calamities real or fi@titious; and 
whiltt he feems to pray God that he will open 
your Heart, he is actually at work upon ‘your 
Ears: the greateft Profligate of them flys’ to 
Religion for Aid, and affifts his Cant with a 
doleftul Tone and a ftudy’d difmality of 
Geftures: But he trufts not to one Paffion on- 
ly, he flatters your Pride with Titles and Nantes 
of Honour and Diftin@ion: your Avarice he 
fooths with often repeating to you the fmallnefs 
of the Gift he fves for, and conditional Pre- 


* mifes of future Returns with an Intereft extra- 


vagant bevond the Statate of Usury tho’ out of 


_ the reach of it. People not uied to great Cities, 
Pe | oo a 2 tt ow a 
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fore’d to yield, and can’t help giving fomething 
tho’ they can hardly fpare it themfelves. How 
oddly are we manag’d by Self-love! It is ever 
watching in our Defence, and yet, to footh a 
predominant Paffion, obliges us to act againit 
our Intereft: For when Pity feizes us, ifwe can 
but imagine that we contribute to the Relief 
of him we have Compaffion with, and are In- 
ftrumental to the leffening of his Sorrows, it 
eafes us, and therefore pitiful People often 
give an Alms when they really feel that they 
would rather not. is 
When Sores are very bare or feem otherwife 
afflicting inan extraordinary manner, and the 
Beggar can bear to have them expos'd to the - 
cold Air, it is very fhocking to fome People; 
*tis a Shame, they cry, fuch Sights fhould be 
fuffer’d; the main Reafon is, it touches their 
Pity feelingly, and at the fame time they are 
refolv’d, either becaufe they are Covetous, or 
count it an idle Expence, to givenothing,which 
makes them more uneafie. They turn their 
Eyes, and where the Cries are difmal, fome 
would willingly top their Ears if they were not 
afhamed. What they can do is to mend their 
Pace, and be very angry in their Hearts that 
Beggars fhould be about the Streets. But it is 
with Pityas it is with Fear, themore weare con~ 
verfant with Objects that excite either Paffidn, 
the lefs we are difturb’d by them, and thofe to 
whom all thefe Scenes and Tones are by Cuftom 
made fillet they make little Impreffion upon. 
The 
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The only thing the induftrious Beggar has left 
to conquer thofe fortified Hearts, if he can 
walk cither with or without Crutches, is to 


' follow clofe, and with uninterrupted Noife 


teaze and importune them, to try if he can 
make them buy their Peace, Thus thoufands 
give Money to Beggars from the fame Motive | 
as they pay their Corn-cutter, to walk eafy. 
And many a Half-penny is given to impudent 
and defignedly perfecuting Rafcals, whom, if 
it could be done handfomely, a Man would cane 
with much greater Satisfaction. Yet all this by 
the Courtefy of the Country is call’d Charity. 
The Reverfe of Pity is Malice: I have fpoke 


_of it where I treat of Envy. Thofe who know 


what it is to examine themfelves, will foon 
Own that it is very difficult to trace the Root 
and Origin of this Paffion. It is one of thofe 
we are moft afhamed of, and therefore the 
hurtful part of it is eafily fubdued and corre&t- 
ed by a Judicious Education. When any body 
near us ftumbles, it is natural even before 
Reflection to ftretch out our Hands to hinder 
or at leaft break the Fall, which thews that 
whilft we are Calm we are rather bent to Pity. 
But tho’ Malice by itfelf is little to be fear’d, 
yet affifted with Pride, it is often mifchievous, 
and becomes moft terrible when egg’d on and 


- heighten’d by Anger. There is nothing that 


more readily or more effectually extinguifhes 
Pity than this Mixture, which is call’d Cruelty: 
From whence we may learn that to performa 
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meritorious Action, it is not fufficient barely to 
conquer a Paffion, unlefs it likewife be done 
from a laudable Principle, and confequently 
how neceffary that Claufe was in the Definition 
of Virtue, that our Endeavours were to pro- 
ceed from a@ rational Ambition of being Good. 

Pity, as I have faid fomewhere elfe, is the 
moft amiable of all our Paffions, and there are 
not paany Qccafions on which we ought to con- 
quer o¢:curb it, A Surgeon may be as compaf- 
fionate as he pleafes, {9 it does not make him o- 
sit or forbear to perform what he ought to do. 
Judges likewife and Juries may be influenc’d 
with Pity, if they take care that plain Laws 
and Juftice itfelf are not infringed and do not 
fuffer by it. No Pity does more Mifchief in 
the World than what is excited by the Tender 
nefs of Parents, and hinders them from ma- 
naging their Children as their rational Love to 
them would require, andthemfelves couldiwith 
it. The Sway likewife which this Paffion bears 
in the Affections of Women is more confider- 
able than is commonly imagined, and they 
daily commit Faults that are altogether afcrib- 
ed to Luft, and yet are in a great meafure ow- 
ing to Pity. 

WhatI named laft is not the only Paffion that 
mocks and refembles Charity; Pride and Va~ 
nity have built more Hofpitals than all the Vir- 
tues together. Men are fo tenacious of their 
Pofieffions, and Selfithnefs is fo riveted in our 
Nature, that whoever can but any ways con- 
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* quer it fhall have the Applaufe of the Publick, 


‘and all the Encouragement imaginable to con- 

_ cealhisFrailty and footh any other Appetite he 
“ <fhall have a mind to indulge. The Man that 
 flypplies with his private Fortune, what the 
~ whole muft otherwife have provided for, ob- 
“Liges every Member of the Society, and there- 
fore all the World are ready to pay him their 
Acknowledgment, and think themfelves in Du- 
ty bound to pronounce all fuch Actions virtu- 
ous, without examining or fo much as looking 
into,the Motives from which they were per- 
form’d. Nothing is more deftrudtive to Virtue 
or Religion it felf, than to make Men believe 
that giving Money to the Poor, tho’ they 

- fhould not part with it till after Death, will 
sake a full Atonement in the next World, for 
the Sins they have committed in this. A Vil. 
lain who has been guilty of a barbarous Mur- 
der may by the help of falfe Witneffes efcape 
the Punifhment he deferv’d: He profpers, we'll 
fay, heaps up great Wealth, and by the Ad- 
vice of his Father Confeffor leaves all his Eftate 
to a Monaftery, and his Children Beggars. 
What fine Amends has this good Chriftian 
made for his Crime, and what an honeft Man 
was the Prieft who directed his Confcience? 
He who parts with all he has in his Lifetime, 
whatever Principle he acts from, only gives a- 
way what was his own; but the rich Mifer who 
refufes to affift his neareft Relations whilft he 

- isalive, tho’ they never defignedly difobliged 
Tl , we 
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him, and difpofes of his Money for what we” 
call Charitable Ufes after his Death, may. ima- 
gine of his Goodnefs. what he pleafes, but he 
robbs his Pofterity.. I am now thinking of a 
late Inftance of Charity, a prodigious Gift, that 
has made a great Noife in the World: I have.a 
mind to fet it in the Light I think it deferves, 
and beg leave, for once to-pleafe Pedants, to 
treat it fomewhat Rhetorically. 

That a Man. with {mall Skill in Phyfick and 
hardly any Learning, fhould by vile Arts get 
into Praétice, and lay up great Wealth, js no 
mighty wonder ; but that he fhould fo deeply 
work himfelf into the good Opinion of the 
World as to gain the general Efteem of a Na- 
tion, and eftablifh a Reputation beyond all his 
Contemporaries, with no other qualities huta 
perfect Knowledge of Mankind, anda Capacity 
of making the moft of it, is fomething extraor- 
dinary. If a Man-arrived to fuch a height of 
Glory fhould be almoft diftraéted with Pride, 
fometime give his attendance on a Servant or 
any mean Perfon for nothing, and at the fame 
time neglect a Nobleman that gives exorbitant 
Fees, at other times refufe to leave his Bottle for 
his Bufinefs without any regard to the Quality 
of the Perfons that fent for him, or the Danger 
they are in: If he fhould be furly and morofe, 
affect to be an Humorift, treat his Patients like 
Dogs, tho’ People of Diftinction, and value no * 
Man but what would deify him, and never call 
in queftion the certainty of his Oracles: If he - 

fhould 
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*fhould infult all the World, -affront the fir: 
‘Nobility, and extend: higInfolence even to-the: 
Royal Family: If to nyaintain as well as to ine% 
‘“~creafe the Fame of his Sufficiency, he thovid: 
{corn to confult with his Betters on whatEmer- : 
. gency foever, look down with contempt of thie’ 
mot deferving of his Profeffion, and never cons 
fer with any other Phyfician but what will pay 
Homage to his Superior Genius, creep to his 
Humour, and never approach him but with all 
theflavith Obfequioulvels a Court Flatterer can 
treata Prince with: If a Man in his Life-time 
fhould difcover on the one hand fuch manifett - 
Symptoms of Soy ke See Pride, and an infatia-: 
ble Greedinefs after Wealth at the fame tine.’ 
- and on the other no regard to Religion or Af 
fe@ien to his Kindred, no Compaffion to the 
Poor, and hardly any Humanity to his Fellow’ 
Creatures ; if he gave no Proofs that he lov’d 
his Country, had a Publick Spirit, or was aLio~ 
ver of Arts, of Books or of Literature; what’ 
muft we judge of his Motive, the Principle 
he acted from, when after his Death we find ~: 
that he has left a Trifle among his Relations :~ 
who ftood in need of it, and an immenfe. 
Treafure to an Univerfity that did not want it. 
Let a Man be as charitable as it is poffible 
for him to be without forfeiting his Reafon or 
good Senfe ; can he think otherwife, but that 
this famous Phyfician did in the making of his 
Will, as in every thing elfe, indulge his darling 
Paflion, entertaining his Vanity with the Hap- 
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pinefs of the Contrivance ? When he thought* 
con the Monuments and Infcriptions,with all the 
Sacrifices of Praife that would be made to him, 
and above all the yearly Tribute of Thanks, 
of Reverence and Veneration that would be 
paid to his Memory with fo much Pomp and 
Solemnity ; when he confider’d, how in at 
thefe Performances Wit and Invention would 
be rack’d, Art and Eloquence ranfack’d to 
find out Encomiums fuitable to the Publick 
Spirit, the Munificence and the Dignity of the 
Benefaétor, and the artful Gratitude of the 
Receivers; when he thought on, I fay, and 
confider’d thefe Things, it muft have thrown 
his ambitious Soul into vaft Ecftafies of Plea- 
fure, efpecially when he ruminated on the Du- 
ration of his Glory, and the Perpetuisz.he 
would by this Means procure to hs Name. 
Charitable Opinions are often ftupidly falfe ; 
when Men are dead and gone, we ought to 
judge of their Actions, as we do of Books, and 
neither wrong their Underftanding nor our 
own. The Briti/h Efculapius was undeniably 
a Man of -Senfe, and if he had been influenc’d 
by Charity, a Publick Spirit, or the Love of 
Learning, and had a‘m’d at the Good of Man~ 
kind in general, or that of his own Profeffion 
in particular, and aéted from any of thefe 
Principles, he could never have made fuch a 
Will; becaufe fo much Wealth might have 
been better managed, and a Man of much lefs 
Capacity would have found out feveral better - 
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Ways of laying out the Money. But if we 
confider, that he was as undeniably a Man 
~. of vaft Pride, as he was a Man of Senfe, and 
. ‘Bive ourfelves leave only to furmife, that this 
extraordinary Gift might have proceeded from 
fuch a Motive, we fhall prefently difcover the 
Excellency of his Parts, and his confummate 
Knowledge of the World: for, ifa Man would 
render himfelf immortal, be ever prais’d and 
deify’d after his Death, and have all the Ac- 
knowledgment, the Honours, and Compli- 
ments paid to his Memory, that Vain-Glory 
herfelf could with for, I don’t think it in hu- 
imin Skill to invent a more effeétual Method. 
Had he follow’d Arms, behaved himéelf in five’ 
and twenty Sieges, and as many Battles, with: 
the~Bravery ‘of an Alexander, and expofed his 
Life and Limbs to all the Fatigues and Dan- 
gers of War for fifty Campaigns together; or 
devoting himfelf to the Mujfes, facrific’d his 
Pleafure, his Reft and his Health to Literature, 
and {pent all his Days in a laborious Study, and 
the Toils of Learning ; or elfe abandoning all 
worldly Intereft, excell’d in Probity, Tempe- 
rance, and Autterity of Life, and ever trod in 
the ftricteft Path of Virtue, he would not fo 
effectually have provided for the Eternity of 
his Name, as after a voluptuous Life, and the 
- luxurious Gratification of his Paffions, he has: 
now done without any Trouble or Self-Deni- 
al, only by the Choice in the Difpofal of his 
“Money, when he was forc’d to leave ir 
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Arich Mifer, who is thoroughly felfith, and 
would receive the Intereft of his Money even 
after his Death, has nothing elfe to do than to 
defraud his Relations, and leave his Eftate ru” 
fome famous Univerfity: they are the beft Mar- 
kets to buy Immortality at with little Merit ; in 
them Knowledge, Wit, and Penetration ac 
the Growth, I had almoft faid, the Manu- 
facture of the Place: There Men are pro- 
foundly skill’d in Human Nature, and know 
what itis their Benefa€tors want; and there ex- 
traordinary Bounties fhall always meet wizh an 
extraordinary Recompence, and the Meafure of 
the Gift is ever the Standard of their Praifes, 
whether the Donor be a Phyfician or a Tinker, 
when once the living Witneffesthat mightlaugh 
at them are extinét. I can never think oi tie 
Anniverfary of the Thank{giving-Day decreed 
to a great Man, but it puts me in mind of the 
miraculous Cures, and other furprizing Things 
that will be faid of him a hundred Years hence, 
and I dare prognofticate, that before the End 
of the prefent Century, he will have Stories 
forg’d in his Favour, (for Rhetoricians are 
never upon Oath) that fhall be as fabulous at 
leaft as any Legends of the Saints. 

Of all this our fubtle Benefactor was not 
ignorant, he underftood Univerfities, their Ge- 
nius, and their Politicks, and from thence fore- . 
faw and knew that the Incenfe to be offer’d 
to him would not ceafe with the prefent or 
few fucceeding Generations, and that it would 7 
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not only for the trifling Space of three or 
four hundred Years, but that it would continue 

“So be paid to him through all Changes and 
Révolutions of Government and Religion, as 
long as the Nation fubfifts, and the Ifland ic 
“|f remains. 

Tc is deplorable that the Proud fhould have 
fuchTemptationsto wrong their Lawful Heirs: 
For when a Man in eafe and affluence, brim- 
full of Vain-glory, and humour’d in his Pride by 
the greateft of a polite Nation, has fuch an in- 
fallible Security in Petto for an Everlafting 
Homage and Adoration to his Manes to be paid 
in fuch an extraordinary manner, he is like a 
Hero in Battle, who in feafting on his own 
Imagination taftes all the Felicity of Enthufi- 
afm. It buoys him up in Sicknefs, relieves him 
in Pain, and either guards him againft or keeps 
from his View all the Terrors of Death, and 
the moft difmal Apprehenfions of Futurity,’ 

Should it be faid that to be thus Cenforious, 
and look into Matters, and Mens Confciences 
with that Nicety, will difcourage People from 
laying out their Money this way ; and that let 
the Money and the Motive of the Donor be 
what they will, he that receives the Benefit is 
the Gainer, I would not difown the Charge, but 
am of Opinon, that this is no Injury to thePub- 
lick, fhould one prevent Men from crowding 
too much Treafure into the Dead Stock of the 

-.. Kingdom. There ought to be a vait difpro- 
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of the Society to make it Happy, and where 
this isnot regarded the multitude of Gifts and 
Endowments may foon be exceffive and detrj-- 
mental toa Nation. Charity, where it ea 
extenfive, feldom fails of Promoting Sloth and , 
Idlenefs, and is good for little in the Commoy 
wealth but to breed Drones.and deftroy Indu- 
ftry. The more Colleges and Alms-houtes you 
build the more you may. The firft F ounders and 
Benefactors may have juft and good Intentioris, 
and would perhaps for their own Reputations 
feem to labour for the moft laudable Pufpofes, 
but the Executors of thofe Wills, the Gover- 
nours that come after them, have quite other 
Views, and we feldom {ce Charities long applied, 
as it was firft intended they fhould be. Lhave no 
defign that is Cruel, nor the leaft aim thar fa- 
vours of Inhumanity. To have fufficient Hof- 
pitals for Sick and Wounded I look upon as an 
indifpenfible Duty both in Peace and War : 
Young Children without Parents, Old Age 
without Support, and all that are difabled from 
Working, ought to be taken Care of with Ten- 
dernefs and Alacrity, But as on the one hand I 
would have none negle@ed that are helplefs, 
and really neceflitous without being wanting 
to themifelves, fo on the other I would not 
encourage Beggary or Lazinefs in the Poor : 
All thould be fet to work that are any ways: 
able, and Serutinies thouid be made even among 
the Infirm : Employments might be*found out 
for moit of our Lame, and many that are unfit 
6 fox 
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for hard Labour, as well as the Blind, as long 
as their Health and Strength would allow of it. 
+,What I have now under Confideration leads 
Ys naturally to that kind of Diftraétion the 
. Nation has labour’d under for fome time, the 
Erfthufiaftick Paffion for Charity-Schools. 
“The generality are fo bewitched with the 
Ufefulnefs and Excellency of them, that who- 
ever dares openly oppofe them is in danger of 
being Stoned by the Rabble. Children that are 
taught the Principles of Religion and can read 
the Word of God, have agreater opportunity 
to improve in Virtue and good Morality, and 
mutt certainly be more civiliz’d than others, 
that are fuffer’d to run at random and have no 
body tg look after them. How perverfe muft 
Bethe Judgment of thofe, who would not 
rather fee Children decently drefs’d, with clean 
Linnen at leaft once a Week, that in an order- 
_~ly manner follow their Mafter to Church, than 
in every open place meet with a Company of 
Black-guards without Shirts or any thing whole 
about them, that infenfible of their Mifery are 
continually increafing it with Oaths and Impre- 
cations ! Can any one doubt but thefe are the 
great Nurfery of Thieves and Pick-pockets ? 
What Numbereof Felons and other Criminals 
have we Tried and Convicted every Seffions ! 
. This will be prevented by Charity-Schools, 
and when the Children of the Poor receive a 
better Education, the Society will in a few | 
Years reap the Benefit of it, and the Nation be 
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elear’d of fo many Mifcreants as now this great 
City and all the Country about it are fill’d 
with. : 4 a 
This is the generai Cry, anu he that fpepks . 
the leaft Word againft it, an Uncharitable, 
Hard-hearted and Inhuman, if not a Wicked. 
Prophane and Atheiftical Wretch. As to tue 
Comlinefs of the Sight, no body difputes it, 
but I would not have a Nation pay too dear 
for fo tranfient a Pleafure, and if we might 
fet afide the finery of the Shew, every thing 
that is material in this popular Oration might 
foon be anfwer'd. 

As to Religion, the moft knowin and po- 
lite Part of a Nation have every ahelt the leaft 
of it; Craft has a greater Hand in making 
Rogues than Stupidity, and Vice in gefieral is 
no where more predominant than where Arts 
and Sciences flourith. Ignorance is, to a Pro- 
verb, counted to be the Mother of Devotion, 
and it is certain that we {hall find Innocence 
andHonefty no where more general than among 
the mott illiterate, the poor fillyCoufitryPeople, 
The next to be confider’d, are the Manners - 
and Civility that by Charity-Schools are to be 
grafted into the Poor of the Nation. I confefs 
that in my Opinion to bein any-degree poflefs’d 
of what I named is a frivolous if not a hurtful 
Quality, at leaft nothing is lefs requifite in the - 
Laborious Poor. It is not Gompliments we 
want of them, but their Work and Affiduity. 
But I give up this Article with all my Heart, 
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good Manners we'll fay are neceflary to all 
People, but which way will they be furnifhed 
with them in a Charity-School.? Boys there 
may be taught to pull off their Caps promifcu- 
ouly to all they meet, unlefs it be a Beggar: 
But that they fhould acquire in it any Civility 
usyond that I can’t conceive. 

The Mafter is not greatly qualify’d, as may 
be guefled by his Salary, and if he could teach 
them Manners, he has not time for it: Whilft 
they are at School they are either learning or 
faying their Leffon to him, or employed in 
Writing or Arithmetick, and as foon as School 
ie-done, they are as much at Liberty as other 
Poor Peoples Children. It is Precept and the 
Example of Parents, and thofe they Eat, Drink 
and Cenverfe with, that have an Influence upon- 
the Minds of Children: Reprobate Parents that 
take ill Courfes and are regardlefs to their 
Children, won’t have a mannerly civiliz’d Of 
fpring tho’ they, went to a Charity-School till 
they were Married. The honeft pains-taking 
People, be they never fo poor, if they have any 

~notion of Goodnefs and Decency themfelves, 
will keep their Children in awe, and never fuffer 
them to rake about the Streets, and lic out a- 
nights. Thofe who will work themfelves, and 
have any command over their Children, will 
_make them do fomething or other that turns 
* to Profit as foon as they arc able, be it never 
fo little ; and fuch as are fo Ungovernable, that 
neither Words or Blows can work upon them, 
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no Charity-School will mend; Nay, Experience 
‘teaches us, that among the Charity-Boys there 
are abundance of bad ones that Swear and | 
“Curfe about, and, bar the Cloaths, are asmughr ~ 
Black-guard as ever Tower-hill or St. Fares’s 
rodue’d. oe 
Jam now come to the enormous CrimeZ 
and vatt Multitude of Malefactors, that are all 
laid upon the want of this notable Education. 
That abundance of Thefts and Robberies are 
daily commited in and about the City, and 
great numbers yearly fuffer Death for ,thofe 
Crimes, is undeniable: But becaufe this is ever 
hooked in when the Ufefulnefs of Charity= 
Schools is called in Queftion, as if there was 
no difpute, but they would in a great meafure 
remedy, and in’ time prevent thofe Diforders, 
I intend to examine into the real Caufes of 
thofe Mifchiefs fo juftly complained of,:and 
doubt not but to make it appear that Charity- 
Schools, and every thing elfe that promotes 
Idlenefs, and keeps the Poor from Working, 
are more Acceflary to the growth of Villany, 
than the want of Reading and Writing, or 
even the grofieft Ignorance and Stupidity. 
Here I muft interrupt my felf to obviate the 
Clamours of fome impatient Reople, who upon 
Reading of what I faid lat will cry out.that 
far from encouraging Idlenefs, they bring’yp 
their Charity-Children to Handicrafts, as well 
as Trades, and all manner of Honeft Labour. 
IT promife them that I thail take notice of 
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that hereafter, and anfwer it without ftifling 
the leaft thing that can be faid in their Behalf. 

. @na populous City it is not difficult for a 
. Young Rafcal, that has pufhed himfelf into a 
Crowd, with a fmall Hand and nimble Fingers 
to Whip away a Handkerchief or Snuff-Box 
nem a Man who is thinking on Bufinefs, and 
regardlefs of his Pocket. Succefs in {mall 
Crimes feldon fails of ufhering in greazer, and 
he that picks Pockets with impunity at twelve, 

_ is likely to be a Houfe-breaker at fixteen, and 
a therough-paced Villain long before he is 
twenty. Thofe who are Cautious as well as 
Bold, and no Drunkards, may do a world of 
Mitchief before they are difcovered ; and this 
‘is one of the greateft Inconveniencies of fuch 
vaft over-grown Cities as London or Paris, that 
they harbour Rogues and Villains as Granaries 
do Vermin ; they afford a perpetual fhelter to 
the worft of People, and are places of Safety to 
Thoufands of Criminals, who daily commit 
Thefts and Burglaries, and yet by often chang- 
ing their places of Abode, may conceal them- 
~felvesfor many Years, and will perhaps for ever 
efcape tue Hands of Juftice, unlefs by chance 
they arg apprehended in a Fact. And when they 
are tan, the Evidences perhaps wantclearnefs 
aa otherwite infuticient, the Depofitions 

. ar€ not {trong enough, Juries and often Judges 
are touched with Compattion ; Profecutors tho” 
vigorous at firft often relent before the time of 
Tryal comeson: Few Men prefer the publick 
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Safety to their own Eafe; 2 Man-.of Good-na- 
ture is not eafily reconcifd with taking, awap 


A 


of another -Man’s Life, tho’ he has deferyed . | 


the Gallows. To be the caufe of any, ones 
Death, tho’ Juftice requires'it, is what raft 
People are ftarcled at, efpecially Men of Vans 
fcience and Probity, when they. want Judgr 
meat or Refolution;. as this is the reafomphet 
‘Thoufands efcape that deferve to be capitally 
Punithed, fo it ts likewife the caufe that there 
are fo many Offenders, who boldly venture in _ 
hopes, that if they are taken they thall-have 
the fame good Fortune of getting off. 4 
But if Men did imagine and were fully. per= 
fuaded, that as furely as they committed.a_ 
- Fa}, that, deferved Hanging, fo furely. they 
yoyld. be Hanged, Executions. would be very 
‘yarey.and the moft defpetate Felon. wowldal- 
moft as {oon hang himfelf, as he would,preak 
open a Houfe. To be Stupid and Ignorant is 
feldom the Charecier of a Thief. Robberies 
on the. High-way and other bold Crimes.-are 
generally perpetrated by Rogues of Spirit and 
a Genius, and Villains of any Fame are. com~— 
monly fubtle cunning Fellows, that dpe; well 
vers’ in the Method of T'ryals, and aaquaint- 
ed with every Quirk in the Law thag‘ran- be 
of Ufe to them, chat overlook’not the finall+ 
eft Flaw in an Indictment, and know how*s _ 
make an Advantage of the leaft flip of an Evi- 
dence and every thing elit, that can ierve thei 
turn to bring them, off. wo agg Legis 
It 
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+ It ig a mighty Saying, that it is better that 
five hundred Guilty People fhould efcape, than 
tMat one Innocent Perfon fhould fuffer : This 

“Maxim ts only true as to Futurity, and in réla- 
tids_to another World; but it is very falfe in 

reGard to the Temporal Welfare of the Society. 
fb isa terrible thing a Man fhould be put to 
Death for a Crime he is not Guilty of; yet fo 
oddly Circumftances may meet in’ the infinite 
variety of Accidents, that it is poffible it fhould 
come to pafs, all the Wifdom that Judges, and 
Conkiencioufnefs that Jurics may be poflets’d 
of, notwithftanding. But where Men endea- 

“vour to avoid this with all the Care and Pre- 
caution human Prudence is able to take, fhould 
fuch a Misfortune happen perhaps once or twice 
‘in half ‘a {core Years, on Condition that all that 
time Juftice fhould be Adminiftred with all the 
Strictnefs and Severity, and not one Guilty 
Perfon fuffered to efcape with Impunity ; it 
would be a vaft Advantage to a Nation, not 
only as to the fecuring of every one’s Property 
and the Peace of the Society in general, but it 
pare van whey fave the Lives of Hundreds, if 

“ not Thdufands, of Neceffitous Wretches, that 
are dajly hanged for Trifles, and who would 
neve have ayempted any thing againft the 

Sor at leaft have ventured on Capital 

. €times, if the hopes of getting off, fhould they 
be taken, had not been one of the Motives that 
animated their Refolution. Therefore where 
the Laws are plain and fevere, all the remiisnefs 
2 X 2 in 
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in the Execution of them, Lenity of Juries and. - 
frequency of Pardons are ‘in the main a much 
greater rudlty toa populous State of King- 
dom, than the ufe of Racks and the moft ex 
uifite Torments. ae 
Another great Caufe of thofe Evils is to"be 
{ook’d for in the want of Precaution in thof€ 
that are robbed, and the many Temptations 
tHat are given. Abundance of Families are 
wery remifs in ooking after the Safety of their 
Fioufes, fome are robbed by the carelefnefs of 
Servants, others for having grudg’d-the price 
of Bars and Shutters. Brafe and Pewter ate 
ready Money, they are every where about the: 
Houfe ; Plate periaps and Money are better 
cured, but an ordinary Lock is {oon opened, . 
aiHen once 2 Rogue is got in. a8 
{tis manifeft chen that many different Caufes 
concur, and feveral {carce avoidable Evils con- 
_ tribute to the misfortune of being pefter'd with 
Pilferers, Thieves, and Robbers, which ‘all 
Countries ever were and ever will be, more 
or lefs, in and near confiderable Towns, more 
efpecially vaft and overgrown Cities. ay 
portunity makes the Thief; Carelefaefs and 
neglect in faftning Doors and Windows, the 
exceffive "Tendernefs of Juriesgnd Profesytors, 
the {mall difficulty of getting 4 Reptievasand 
frequency of Pardons, but above all the maby 
Examples of thofe who are known to be Guilty, 
are deftirute both of Friends and Money, and 
yet by impofing on ‘the Jury, Baffling ‘the 
2 Wit- 
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~ Witnefles, or other Tricksand Stratagems, find 
out means to efcape the Gallows. Thefe are 
al ftrong Temptations that confpire to draw. 
tn. the Neceffitous, who want Principle and 
Education. i. 

40 thefe you may add as Auxiliaries to Mit 
chief, an habit of Sloth and Idlenefs and ftrong 
averfion to Labour and Affiduity, which all 
Young People will contraét thatarenot brought 
up .to. downright Working, or at leait kept 
employ’d moft Days in the Week, and the 
greateit part of the Day. All Children that are 
Idle, even the beft of either Sex, are bad Com- 

“pany to one another whenever they meet. —_ 
It isnot then the want of Reading and Wrig- 
ing, but the concurrence and a complication of 
more fubftantial Evils that are the perpetual 
nurfery of abandoned Profligates in great and o- 
pulent Nations; and whoever would accufelg- 
norance, Stupidity and Daftardnefs, as the firft, 
and what Phyficians call the Procatartic Caufe, 
let him examine into the Lives, and narrowly 
infpect the Converfations and Ations of. ordi- 
-bacx Rogues and our common Felons, and he 
Toil Bh the reverfe to be.true, and thar the 
blame yught rather to be laid on the exceffiye 
Cunnjhg and Pgh and too much Know- 
ledge-serBener’l, which the worft of Milcreancs 
the Scum of the Naticn are: poflefled of, 

. Hyman Nature is every where, the, fame: 
Genius, Wait and. Natural, Parts are always 
fl:arpened by Application, and may be as much 

: X 4 im- 
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improy'd inthe practiceof the meaneft Villanys: 
as théy can in the exercife.of Induftry or. the: 
: mioff éroié Virtue,. “There is.no Station af 
Lift, .whiére Pride, Emulation and the lave af? 
Glory may not be difplayed. A young Pirk- 
_ pocket that makes a Jeft of his Angry Préve- 
cutor, and dextroufly wheedles the old Juiticg’ 
into.an Opinion of his:Innocence, is envied by 
his Equals and admired by all the Fraternity. 
Rogues have the fame Paflions to gratify as 
other Mey, and value themfelves on theis Ho- 
nour ‘and Faithfulnefs | to. “one anosher,, sheir 
Courage, Intrepidity and: éther manlyVirties, 
as-well as People of better Profeflions;. ant’ in 
daring Enterprizes, the Refolution of a Robber — 
maybe as much. fupported by his Pride, as 
that “of an Honeft Soldier, who. fights for his 
Country. ; 

The Evils then we complain of are owing to 
quite other Caufes than what we aflign. for 
them. ~Men muft be very wavering intheir 
Sentiments, ifnot inconfiftent with themfelves, 
that at one time will uphold Knowledge.and 
Learning'to be the moft proper means tone 
mote Religion, and defend He another fiat Ig- 
norance is the Mother of Devotion. : 

But if the Reafons alledged or this gageral 
Education are not the true ones, whendeesiges 
it thacthe whole Kingdom both great and {mats 
are fo Unanimoutly Fond of it? There.is no 
miraculous Converfion to be perceiv’d among 
us, 10 univerfal Beht to Goodnefs and Morality: 

ae that 
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“Wtat ‘has ona fudden overfpread the ‘Tfland 
there is as much Wickednefs as ever, Charity 
sistas Cold, and real Virtue as Scarce’: The 
Year feventeen hundred and’ twenty has been - 
as prolifick in deep Villany, and remarkable for 
felfifh Crimes and premeditated Mifchief, as 
can be pick’d out of any Century whatever ; 
not committed by Poor Ignorant Rogues that 
could neither Read nor Write, but the better 
fort of Peopleas to Wealth and Education, that | 
- moft of them were great Mafters in Arithme- 
tick, «and liv’d in Reputation’ and Splendour. 
To fay that when a thing is once in ogue, . 
“the Multitude follows the common Cry, thac. 
Charity Schools are in Fathion in the fame . 
"* manger as Hoop’d Petticoats, by Caprice, and . 
that'no more Reafon can be given for the one 
than the other, Iam afraid will not be Satis- | 
factory to the Curious, and at the fame thou 
I doubt much, whether it will be thought of: . 
great Weight by many of my Readers, what 
I can advance befides, : 
The real Source of this prefent F olly is cer- 


= er abftrufe and remote from fight, buthe 
/ that affords the leaft Light in Matters of great 


“ Obfcurgly does a kind Office to the Enquirers. 
Tam Alling tapdow, that in the Beginning the 
i eg of thofe Schools was Good and Cha- 

~ prable, but to know what encreafes them-fo _ 

' extravagantly, and who are the chief Promo- 
ters of them now, we muit make our Search 
another way, and addref ourfelves to the rigid 
- Party~ 
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Party-men that are zealous for their Caufe, ei” 
ther Epifcopacy or Presbytery ; but as the lat- 
ter are. but the poor Mimicks of the firft, tho’ 
equally pernicious, we fhall confine ourfelves 
to the National Church, and take a turn thro’ 
a Parifh that is not blefs’d-yet with a Charity 
School.——-But here I think myfelf obliged. in 
Confcience to ask pardon of my Reader for the 
tirefome Dance I am going to lead him if he in- 
tends to follow me, and therefore I defire that 
he would cither throw away the Book and leave 
me, orelfe arm himfelf with the Patience of ‘Fob 
to endure all the Impertinencies of low Life, 
the Cant and Tittle-tattle he is like to meet- 
with before he can go half a Street’s length. 

- Firft we muft look out among the young 
Shop-keepers, that have not half the Bufinefs 
they could with for, and confequently Time to 
fpare. If fuch a New-beginner has but a little 
Pride more than ordinary, and loves to be med- 
ling, he is foon mortify’d in the Veftry, where 
Men of Subftance and long ftanding,or elfe your 
pert litigious or opinionated Bawlers, that have 
obtained the Title of Notable Men, commgals 
bear the Sway. His Stock and perhapyCredit 
are but inconfiderable, and yet he findawithin 
himfelf a {trong Inclination to.Govern. -A Man 
thus qualified thinks it a thoufand Pitesti 
no Charity-School in the Parifh: he commu 
cates his Thoughts to two or three of his Ac- 
quaintance firft ; they do the fame to others, and 
in aMonth’s time there is nothing elfe talk’dof in 

the 
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“The Parith. Every body invents Difcourfes and’ 
Arguments to the Purpofe according to his A= 
“Nhijlities. — It is an errant Shame; fays one, to 
fee fo many Poor that are not able to-educate : 
their Children, and no Provifion made for them 
where we have fo many rich People. “What 
d’ye talk of Rich, anfwers another, they are 
the worft: they muft have fo many Servants, 
Coaches and Horfes :Fhey can fay out huns' 
dreds, and fome of them thoufands of Pounds 
_for Jewels and Furniture, but not {pare a Shil- 
“ling to a poor Creature that wants it: When 
Modes and Fafhions are difcours’d of they can 
“hearken with great Attention, but are wilfully 
deaf to the Cries of the Poor. Indeed Neigh= 
‘'bour, -replies the firft, you are very right, I 
“Won’t believe there isa worfe Parith in England 
forCharity than ours: "Tis fuch as you and I that 
would do good if it was in our power, butof thofe 
that are able there’s very few that are willing. 
Others more violent fall upon particular Per= 
fons, and faften Slander on every Man of 
Subftance they diflike, and a thoufand idle 
Stesies in behalf of Charity are rais’d and 
handed sbout to defame their Betters. Whiltt: 
this is going throughout the Neighbourhood, 
he thae -firft broaeh’d the pious Thought re- 
joicgs "Tear fo many come in to it, and 
. pkices no fmall Merit in heing the firft Caufe 
of fo much Talk and Buftle: But neither 
himielf nor his Intimates being confiderable e~ 
nough to fet fuch a thing on‘foot, fome body 
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muft, be: found out who has greater Interele: 
he is.to be addrefs’'d to, and fhew’d the Necef- 
fity, the Géodnefs, the Ufefulnefs and Chrif} ~ 
anity of fuch a Defign: next he is to be flat- 
ter’d, — Indeed Sir, if you would efpoufe it, 
no body hasa greater Influence over the beft‘of 
the Parith than yourfelf: one Word of you I 
am fure would engage fuch a one: if you once 
would take it to heart, Sir, I would look upon 
the thing as done, Sir.—If by this kind of Rhe- 
torick they can draw in fome old Fool or con~ 
ceited Bufy-body that is rich, of at leaftrepu- 
ted to be fuch, the thing begins to be feafible, 
and is difcours’d of among the better fort. The™ 
Parfon, or his Curate, and the Lecturer are e- | 
very where extolling the Pious Project... The 
firft Promoters mean while are indefatigable 7 
If they were guilty of any open Vice they ei- 
ther Sacrifife it to the love of Reputation, or 
at leaft grow more cautious and learn to. play 
the Hypocrite, well knowing that to be flagi- 
tious or noted for Enormities is inconfiftent 
with the Zeal which they pretend to for 
Works of Supererrogation and exceflive Peep 
The Non be of thele diminutive/Patriots * 
encreafing, they form themfelvesinto a Society, 
and appoint ftated Meetings, swhere eveky one 
concealing his Vices has liberty to ‘dirptax his 
Talents. Religion.is the Theme, or elfe 
Mifery of the Times occafion’d byAtheifm and 
Prophanenefs. Men of Worth, who live in 
Splendor, and thriving People that havea great 
deal 
on 
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alll of Bufinels of their own, are feldom feer 
. among them. Men of Senfe and Education 
“Lkewife, if they have nothing to do, generally. 
fook out for better Diverfion. All thofe who 
havea higher Aim, hall have their Attendance 
_cafily excus’d, but contribute they mutt or elfe 
’ Yead a weary Life in the Parith. Two forts of 
People. come in voluntarily, ftanch Church- 
men, who ‘have good Reafons for it in Petto, 
and your’ fly Sinners that look upon it as me- 
_ Titorious, and hope that it will expiate their 
~ Guilt and Satan be Nonfuited by it'at'a fmall 
Expence. Some come into it to fave their Cre- 
dit, others to retrieve it, according as they have 
either loft or are afraid of lofing it; others a- 
~" gain do it Prudentially to encreafe their ‘Frade ; 
“und get Acquaintance, and many would own 
to you, if they dared to be fincere and {peak 
the Truth, that they would never have been 
concern’d in it, but to be better known in the 
Parifh, Men of Senfe that fee the Folly of 
ic and have no body to fear, are perfuaded in- 
to it not to be thought fingular er to run 
feoanter to'all the World ; even thofe who are 
refolute vat firft in denying it, it is tcn to one 
but at kift they are teaz’d and importun’d into’ 
a Compliance, “he Charge being calculated 
for paef@or tHe Inhabitants, the infignificancy 
_ efit is another Argument that prevails much, 
> and many are drawn in to be Contributors, 
who without that would have ftcod out and 
ftrenuoutly. oppofed the whole Scheme. 


rat 
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The Governours are made of the middhiy 
People, and many inferiour to that Clafs are 
made ufe of, if the forwardnefs of their Vines 
can but over-ballance the meannefs of their 
Condition. If you fhould-ask thefe Worthy 
Rulers, why they take upon them fo much. 
Trouble to the detriment of their own Affairs 
and lofs of Time, either fingly or the wholé 
body of them, they would all unanimoufly 
Anfwer, that it is the Regard they have for Re+ 
ligion and the Church, ‘and the Pleafure they 
take in Contributing to the Good, andsEtere 
nal Welfare of fo many Poor Innocents that 
in all Probability would run into Perdition in 
thefe Wicked Times of Scoffers and Free- 
thinkers. ‘Chey have no Thought of Intereft, 
even thofe, who deal in and provide thefe Chil= 
dren with what they want, have not the leaft 
defign of getting by what they fell for theit 
Ufe, and tho’ in every thing elfe their Avarice 
and Greedinefs after Lucre be glaringly con- 
fpicuous, in this Affair they are wholly dive+ 
fted from Selfifhnefs, and have no Worldly 
Ends. One Motive above all, which i¢<rome 
of the leaft with the moft of them,! is to be 
carefully conceal’d, I mean, the Satrfaction 
there is in Ordering and DirtCting There is a 
melodious Sound in the word Govertarthat 
is charming to mean People: Every Body ad= 
mires Sway and Superiority, even Imperium in 
Belluas has its delights, there is a Pleafure int 
Ruling over any things and it is this eared 
that 
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“Watt fupports human Nature in the tedious 
Slavery of School-mafters. But if there be the 
~Igaft Satisfaction in governing the Children, it 
“tauit be ravithing to govern the School-mafter 
_ -himfelf. What fine things are faid and perhaps 
- Wrote to a Governor, when a School-mafter 
ieto be Chofen! How the Praifes tickle, and 
how Pleafant it is not to find out the F ulfom- 
nefs. of the Flattery, the Stiffnefs of the Ex. 
preflidns, or the-Pedantry of the Style ! 
Thofe who can examine Nature will always 
find, shat what thefe People moft pretend to 
is the leaft, and what they utterly deny their 
greateft Motive. No Habit or Quality is more 
eafily acquir’d than Hypocrify, nor any thing 
~"fooner learn’d than to deny the Sentiments of 
‘bur Hearts and the Principle we act from : 
But the Seeds of every Paffion are innate to us, 
and no body comes into the World without 
them. If we will mind the Paftimes and Re- 
creations of young Children, we thall obferve 
nothing more general in them, than that all 
who are fuffer’d to do it, take Delight in play- 
ing-aith Kittens and little Puppy Dogs. What 
makes tiem always lugging and pulling the 
poor Creatures about the Houfe proceeds from 
nothing-elfe burSshae they can do with them 
whi ec" pfeafe, and put them into what 
#eiture and fhape they lift, and the Pleafure 
' they receive from this is originally owing to 
the love of Dominion and that ufurping Gem- 
per all Mankind are born with, : 
. When 
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When this great Work is brought to bears 
and aétually accomplifh’d, Joy and Serenity 
feems to overfpread the Face of every Inhabi-- 
tant, which likewife to account for I muit 
makea fhort Digreffion. There are every where 
flovenly forry Fellows that are ufed to be feen 
always Ragged and Dirty : Thefe People we 
look upon as miferable Creatures in general, and 
unlefs they are very remarkable we take little 
Notice of them, and yet among thefe thfre are 
handfome and well-fhaped Men as well as a- 
mong theirBetters. But if one of thefe turys Sol- 
dier, what a vaft Alteration is there obferv’d in 
him for the better, as foon as he is put in hisRed 
Coat, and we fee him look fmart with his Gre- 
nadier’s Cap and a great Ammunition Sword! 
All who knew him Before are ftruck with other 
Ideas of his Qualities, and the Judgment which 
both Mer: and Women form of him in their 
Minds is very different from what it was. 
‘There is fomeching Analogous to this in the 
Sight of Charity Children 5 there is a natural 
Beauty inUniformity which moftPeople delight 
in. It is diverting to the Eye to fee Chi 
wel! match’d, either Boys or Girls, march two , 
and two in good order; and to have'them all 
whcle and tight in the fanteCtoaths ana Trim- 
ming mutt add to the comlinefsorthoa shy and 
What makes iz till more generally entertaining, | 
is the imeginary fhare which even Servants and 
the meaneft in the Parifh have in it, to whom it 
cofts nothing: Over Parifh Church, Our Charity 

Children. 
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“WKildren. In all chis there ‘is a Shadow of 

Property that tickles every Body that has a 

~Right to make Ufe of the Words, but more ef 

“pecially thofe who actually contribute and had 
a great Hand in advancing the pious Work. 

Ic is hardly conceivable that Men-fhould fo 
Lstle know their own Hearts, and be foignorant 
of their inward Condition, as to miftake F: railty, 
Paffion and Enthufiafm for Goodnefs, Virtue . 
and Caarity; yet nothing is more true than 
thac the Satisfaction, the Joy and Tranfports 
they feel on the accounts I named pafs with 
thefe miferable Judges for principles of Piety 
and Religion, Whoever will confider what E 
have faid for two or three Pages, and fuffer his 

“Imagination to rove alittle farther on what he 
‘has heard and {een concerning this Subject, will 
be furnifhed with fuficient Reafons abftract 
from the love of God and true Chriftianity, 
why Charity-Schools are in fuch uncommon, 
Vogue, and fo unanimoufly approv’d of and 
admired among all forts and conditions of Peo- 
ple. It is a Theme which every Body can talk 
of and underftands thoroughly, there is not a 
more inexhauftible Fund for Tittle Tattle, and a 

_ variety of low converfation in Hoy-boats and.‘ 
Stage-ccaches.“i.-~ Governour that in Behalf 
of theSchooi or the Sermon exerted himfelf 
-sore than ordinary, happens to be in Company, 
how he is commended by the Women, and his 
Zeal and Charitable Difpofition extoll’d to the « 
Skies! Upon my word, Sir, fays an Old Lady, 

¥ we: 
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we-are all very much obliged to-you, I-dox’z 
think any of the other Governours cauld have 
made Intereft enough to procure us a Bifhans” 
"was-on-your Account I am:told that hisLoré< 
fhip came, tho’ he was not very well: To whith 
the other replies very gravely, that itis his Duty,, 
but that he values no Trouble nor Fatigue 4 
he can be but ferviceable to theChildren, poor. 
Lambs: -Indeed, fays he, I-was refolv'd “o get 
apair-of Lawn Sleeves, tho’ I rid all Night for 
it, and Lam very glad I was not difappointed. 
. Sometimes the School it felf is difcours'd of; 
apd:of whom in all the Parith it ismoft expec- 
ed he fhould build one: The old Room where 
jt-is now kept is ready to drop down; Such 4 
ene had a vaft Eftate left him by his Uncle; 
and a great deal of Money befides ; a Thoufané 
Pounds would be nothing in his Pocket... - 
. At others the great Crouds are talk'd of that 
are feen at fome Churches, and the confiderable, 
Sums that are gather’d; from whence by an- 
eafy tranfition they go over to the Abilities, the 
different Talents and Orthodoxy of Clergymen. 
Dr. —~ is a Man of great Parts and Learning, 
and I believe he is very hearty for the Church, 
but I don’t like him Sr a Charity-Sermon. 
There is no better Man in i. World than -——; 
he forces the Mony out of their Pockews. When 
he preach’d laft for our Children I am furcs 
there. was abundance of People that gave moxe- 
than they inteded when they came to aa 
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Veould fee it in their Faces, and’ rejoyc’d at 
it'Heartily: . 
~>-Another Charm that rendersCharity-Schools 
fo bewitching to ths Multitude is the genced 
> Opinion Eftablith’d among them, that they are 
-‘not only a@ually Beneficial to Society as ‘to 
‘Tersiporal Happinefs, but likewife that Chrifti- 
anity enjoys and requires of us, we fhould 
eft chem for our Future Welfare. They are 
@arneftly and fervently recommended by the 
whole body of the Clergy, and have more 
Labour and Eloquence laid out upon them than 
any other Chriftian Duty; not by young Parfon$ 
or poor Scholars of little Credit, but the moft 
_. earned of out Prelates and the moft Piminent 
for Orthodoxy, even thofe who do not often 
fatigue themfelves on any other Occafion. As 
to Religion, there is no doubt but they know 
what is chiefly required of us, and confequent- 
ly the moft neceflary to Salvation: and as to 
the World, who fhould underftand the Mite- 
reft of the Kingdom better than the Wifdom 
of the Nation, of which the Lords Spiri- 
tual are fo confiderable a Branch? The confe+ 
quence of this Sanétion is, firft, that thofe; 
who with their-Puzfes or Power are inftru- 
ment’! ta shencrea.2 or maintenance of thefe 
Sch“is, are tempted to place a greater Merit 
_ hywhat they do than otherwife they could fup= 
* pre it deferv'd. Secondly, that all the reft, 
who either cannot or will not any ways contri- 
bute towards them, have ftill a very good reafon 
pga) why 
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why they fhould {peak well of them; for the’ 
it be difficult, in things that interfere with our 
Paflions, to act well, it is always in our power ~ 
to with well, becaufe it is perform’d wich litte 
Coft. There is hardly a Perfon fo Wicked a- - 
mong the Superftitious Vulgar, but in the lik~ ~ 
ing he has for Charity-Schools, he imagins+o 
fee a Glimmering.Hope that it will mae an 
Attonement for his Sins, from the fame Prin- 
ciple as the moft Vicious comfort themfelves 
with the Love and Venemtion they bear to the 
Church, and the greateft Profligates find an 
Opportunity in it to fhew the Reétitude’ of 
their Inclinations at no Expence. 

But if all thefe were not Inducements fuffi- 
cient to make Men ftand up in Defence of the 
Idol I {peak of, there is another that will infal- 
libly Bribe moft People to be Advocates for it. 
We all natmrally love Triumph, and whoever 
engages in this Caufe is fure of Conqueft, at leaft 
in Nine Companies out of Ten. Let him dif- 
pute with whom he will, confidering the Speci- 
oufne(s of the Fretence, and the Majority hehas 
on his fide, it isa Caftle, an impregnable Fortrefs 
he can never be beat out of; and was the moft 
Sober, Virtuous Man alive to produce all the 
Arguments to prove the Juruent Charity- 
Schools, at leaft the Multiplicity of theny-do to 
Society, which I fhall give hereafter, and 1 <!~- 
asare yet ftronger, againft the greateft Scoundel 
in the World, who fhould only makeufe of the 
common Cant of Charity and Religion, the 

2 Vogue 
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~:Vogue would be againft the firft, and himfelf 
lofe his Caufe in the Opinion of the Vulgar. 

__ The Rife then and Original of all the Buftle 
‘end Clamour that is made throughout the King- 
dom in Behalf of Charity-Schools, is chiefly 

- built on Frailty and Human Paffion, at leaft it 
is more than poffible that a Nation fhould have 
the ‘ame Fondnefs and feel the fame Zeal for 
then. as are fhewn in ours, and yet not be 
pron. pted to it by any principle of Virtue or 

Religion. Encouraged by this Confideration, 
I thall with the greater Liberty attack this 
vulgar Error, andendeavour to make itevident, 
that far from being Beneficial, this forc’d Educa- 
tion is pernicious to the Publick, the Welfare 

~ whereofas it demands of us a regard Superiour 
toall other Laws and Confiderations, fo it fhall 
be the only Apology I intend to make for 
differing from the prefent Sentiments of the 

Learned. and Reverend Body of our Divines, 
and venturing plainly to deny, what I have 
juft now own’'d to be openly afferted by moft 
of our Bifhops as well as Inferior Clergy. As 
our Church pretends to no Infallibility even in 
Spiricuals, her proper Province, fo it cannot be 
an Affront to her to imagine that fhe may err 
in Temporalsy.4*a are not fo much under 
her ‘mmeciate care.—-- But to my Task. ~ 

_-— ahewhole Earth being Curs’d, and no Bread 

t» be had but what we eat in the fweat of our 
grows, vaft Toil mutt be undergone before Man 
can provide himfelf with Neceffaries for his 

i Y3 Sufte. 
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Suftenance and the bare fupport of his coreu-y. 
and defective Nature as he is a fingle Créature; 
but infinitely more to’make Life comfortable in 
a Civil Society, where Men are become taught 
Animals, and great Numbers of them have by 
mutual compact framed themfelvés into a Body - 
Politick ; and the more Man’s Ree ene 
creafes in this State, the greater will be- the va~ 
riety of Labour required to make him ec fy. It 
is impoffible that a Society can long fubfift, and 
faffer many” of its Members to live in Idlenefs, 
and enjoy all the Rafe and Pleafure they can in 
Vent, without having at the fame time great 
Multitudes of People that to make good this 
Defect will condefcend to be quite the reverfe, 
and by ufe and patience inure their Bodies to - 
work for others and thenafelves befides. .- 
The Plenty and Cheapnefs of Provifions de- 
pends in a great meafure on the Price and Value 
that is fet upon this Labour,and confequently the 
Welfare of all Societies, even before they are 
tainted with Foreign Luxury, requires that it 
fhouldbe perform’d by fuch of their Membersas 
in the firft place are fturdy and robuft and never 
ufed to Eafe or Idlenefs, and in the fecond, foon 
contented as to the Neceflaries of Life; fuch as 
are glad to take up with. the -ourfeft. Manu- 
facture in every thing they wear;--ad in-their 
Diet have no otheraimthanto feed their bu ‘es_ 
“when their Stomachs prompt them to eat, ani, _ 
with little regard to Tafte or Relith, refufe . *. 
wholfome Nourifhment chat can be fwallow’d 
when 
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wwien. Men are Hungry, or ask any. thing for 
their Thirft but to quench it. . 

As the-greateft part of the Drudgery .is te 
be done by Day-light, fo it is by this only. that 
they actually meafure the time of their Labeur, 
without any thought of the Hours they are 
employ’d, or the Wearinefs they feel; and the 
Hiieling in the Country muft get up in the 
Morning, not becaufe he has refted enough, 
but becaufe the Sun is going to rife. This laft 
Article alone would be an intolerable Hardthip 
to Grown People under Thirty, who during 
nonage had. been ufed to lie a-bed as long as 
they could fleep; but all three together make 
up fuch a Condition of Life as a Man more 
mildly Educated would hardly chufe ; tho’ it 
fhould deliver him from a Goal or a Shrew... 

If fuch People there muft be, as_no great 
Nation can be happy without vaft Numbers 
of them, would not.a Wife Legiflature culti- 
vate the Breed of them with all imaginable 
Care, and provide againft their Scarcity as he 
would prevent the Scarcity of Provifion it felf? 
No Man would be Poor and fatigue himéelf 
for a Livelihood if he could help it: The ab- 
folute neceffity all ftand in for Vidtuals and 
Drink, and in zol’ Climates for Cloaths and 
Lodging, r.~kes them fubmit to any thing that 
c* . be bore with. If no body did Wart no 
“ ady would Work; but the greateft Hardfhips 
wre look’d upon as Solid Pleafures when they 


keep a Man from Starving. =. 
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From what has been faid it is manifeft, thar- 
in a Free’Nation where'Slaves are not allow'd 
of, the fureft Wealth confifts in a Multitude of 
laborious Poor ; for befides that they are the- 
never-failing Nurfery of Fleets and Armies, - 
without them there could be no Enjoyment, 
and no Product of any Country could be valua- 
ble. To make the Society happy and People 
eafie under the meaneft Circumftances, it is 
requifite that great numbers of them fhould be 
Ignorant as well as Poor. Knowledge both 
snlarges and multiplies our Defires, and the 
fewer things a Man withes for, the more eafily 
his Neceffities may be fupply’d. 

' ‘The Welfare and Felicity therefore of every 
State and Kingdom, require that the Know- 
ledge of the Working Poor fhould be confin’d 
within the Verge of their Occupations, and 
never extended (as to things vifible) beyond 
what relates to their Calling. The more a Shep- 
herd, a Plowman or any other Peafant knows 
of the World, and the things that are Foreign 
to his Labour or Employment, the lefs fit he'll 
be to go through the Fatigues and Hardthips 
of it with Chearfulnefs and Content. 

Reading, Writing and Arithmetick are very 
neceflary to thofe, whofe bi Gin: & require fuch 
Qualifications, but where Peoplesliz~"thoodhas _ 


\ 


no dependence on thefe Arts, they are very pe ee 
nicious to the Poor, who are fore’d to get thei: 
Daily Bread by their Daily Labour. Few Chil-~ 
dren make any Progrefg at School, but at the 
fame 
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" faine time they are capable of being employ’d 
in fome Bufinefs or other, fo that every Hour 
thofe of poor People fpend at their Book is fo 

“yruch time loft to the Society. Going to School 

_7_it. comparifon to Working is Idlenefs, and the 
~~ longer Boys continue in this eafy fort of Life, 
- the more unfit they’ll be when grown up for 
dowrright Labour, both as to Strength and 
Inclination. Men who are to remain and end 
their Days in a Laborious, Tirefome and Pain- 
ful Station of Life, the fooner they are put up- 
on it at firft, the more patiently they'll fubmit 
to it for ever after, Hard Labour and the 
courfeft Diet are a proper Punifhment to feve- 
ral kinds of Malefaétors, but to impofe either 
~ on thofe that have not been ufed and brought 
up to both is the greateft Cruelty, when there 
is no Crime you can charge them with. 
Reading and Writing are not attain’d to 
without fome labour of the Brain and A ffidui- 
ty, and before People are tolerably vers’d in 
either, they efteem themfelves infinitely above 
thofe who are wholly Ignorant of them, often 
with fo little Juftice and Moderation as if they 
were of another Species. As all Mortals have 
naturally an Averfion to trouble and Pains- 
taking, fo weaic~ - fond of, and apt to over- 
valve-thofe~ SZualifications we have purchas’d ° 
at’ ae Expence of our Eafe and Quiet for 
~~ * ars together. Thofe who fpent a great part 
if their Youth in learning to Read, Write 
ee | Perniiesr Peer wre navel nar eee ea ae To | on Pa 
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ploy’d where thofe Qualifications may be of 
ufe to them; the generality of them will look 
upon downright Labour with the utmoft Con- 
rempt, I mean Labour perform’d in the Sex 
vice of others in the loweft Station of Life, - 
and for the meaneft Confideration. A Man who - 
has had fome Education, may follow Husban- 
dry by Choice, and be diligent at the divtieft 
and moft laborious Work; but then the Con 
cern mutt be his own, and Avarice, the Care 
of a Family, or fome other prefling Motive 
muft put him upon it; but he won’t make a 
good Hireling and ferve a Farmer for a pitiful 
Reward; at leaft he is not fo fit for it as a 
Day-Labourer that has always been employ’d 
about the Plow and Dung Cart, and rememg - 
bers not that ever he has lived otherwife. 
When Obfequioufnefs and mean Services are 
required, we fhall always obferve that they are 
never fo chearfully nor fo heartily perform’d as 
from Inferiours to Superiours ; 1 mean Inferi+ 
ours not only in Riches and Quality, but like- 
wife in Knowledge and Underftanding. A Ser- 
vant can have no unfeign’d Refpect for his 
Matter, as foon as he has Senfe enough to find 
out that he ferves a Fool. When we are to 
learn or to obey, we fhe l.¢ sperience in our 
. felves, that the greater Opinion w= have of the 
Wifdom and Capacity of thofe that are uc ver, 
to Teach or Command us, the greater deferenze ~ 
we pay to their Laws and Inftructions. No 
Creatures fubmit contentedly to their Equals, 
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and fhould a Horfe know as much as a Man, 
J should not defire to be his Rider. 

Here I am obliged again to make a Digref- 
“Gon, tho’ I declare I never had a lef8 Mind to | 
-jt than I have at this Minute; but I fee a 

~ ‘thoufand Rods in Pifs, and the whole Poffe of 
diminutive Pedants againft'me for affaulting 
the Chrift-crofs-row, and oppofing the very 
Elements of Literature. 

This is no Panick Fear, and the Reader will . 
not imagine my Apprehenfions ill grounded, if 
he confiders what an Army of petty Tyrants I 
have to cope with, zhat all either actually per- 
fecute with Birch or elfe are folliciting for fuch 
a Preferment. For if I had no other Adverfaries 

than the ftarving Wretches of both Sexes, 
throughout the Kingdom of Great Britain, 
that from a natural Antipathy to Working, 
have a great Diflike to their prefent Employ- 
ment, and perceiving within a much ftronger 
Inclination to Command than ever they felt x0 
obey others, think themfelves qualify’d, and 
with from their Hearts to be Mafters and Mi- 
ftrefles of Charity-Schools, the Number of my 
Enemies would by the moft modeft Computa~ 
tion amount to one hundred thoufand at leaft. 

Methinks ! Feo them cry out that a more 
_dangerous a€trine never was broach’d, and 

Pe pery’s a Fool to it, and ask what Brute of a 
Saracen it is that draws his ugly Weapon for 
* he Deftruétion of Learning. It is ten to one 
but they'll indict me for endeavouring by In- 
tigation 
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ftigation of the Prince of Darknefs, to introduce 

into thefe Realms greater Ignorance and Bar- 

barity than ever Nation was plunged into by 

Goths and Vandals fince the Light of the Gof 

firft appeared in the World. Whoever labours. 
under the Publick Odium has always Crimes 

laid to his Charge he never was guilty of, and it 

will be fufpected that I have hada hand in ob- 

lirerating the Holy Scriptures, and perhaps af- 

firm’d that it was at my Requeft that the {mall 

Bibles publifh’d by Patent in the Year 1721, 

and chiefly made ule of in Charity-Schools,were 

through badnefs of Print and Paper render’d il- 

legible : which yet I proteft I am as innocént of 
as the Child unborn. But I am in a thoufand 

Fears ; the more i confider my Cafe the worfe I 

like it, and the greateft Comfort I have is in 

my fincere Belicf, that hardly any body will 

mind a Word of what I fay; or elfe if ever the 

People fufpected that what I write would be of 
any weight to any confiderable part of the So- 

ciety, I fhould not have the Courage barely to 

think on all the Trades I fhould difoblige; and 

Icannot but {mile when I refleét on the Variety 

of uncooth Sufferings that would be prepar'd for 

me, if the Punifhment they would differently 

inflict upon me was emb! ~ tically ro point 

at my Crime. For if I was not fucyenly #uck. 
full of ufelefs Penknifes up to the Hilts, se 
Company of Stationers would certainly take me_ 
in hand, and either have me buried alive in thei: 

Hall under a great Heap of Primers and Spel- 
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ling-Books, they would not be able to fell; or 
elfe fend me up againft Tide to be bruifed to 
_ Death in a Paper Mill that would be obliged 
>-<_t0 ftand ftill a Week upon my account. The 
“ink-makers at the fame time would for the 
Publick Good offer to choak me with Aftrin= 
gents, or drown me in the black Liquor that 
would be left upon their Hands: which, if 
they joyn’d ftock, might eafily be perform’d in 
lefs than a Month: and if I fhould efcape the 
Crelty of thefe united Bodies, the Refentment 
of a private Monopolift would be as fatal to 
me, and I fhould foon find myfelf pelted and 
knock’d o’th’ Head with little fquat Bibles 
_ clafp’d in Brafs and ready arm’d for Mifchief, 
that, Charitable Learning ceafing, would be 
fit for nothing but unopen’d to fight with, 
and Exercifes truly Polemick. ‘ 

The Digreffion I {poke of juft now is not 
the foolifh Trifle that ended ‘with the laft Pa- 
ragraph, and which the grave Critick, to 
whom all Mirth is unfeafonable, will think 
very impertinent ; but a ferious Apologetical 
one I am going to make out of hand, to clear 
myfelf from having any Defign againft Arts 
and Sciences, as fom Heads of Colleges and 
other careful Ficktvers of human Learning 

— --michs have apprehended upon feeing Igno- 
sence recommended as a neceflary Ingredient 
in the mixture of Civil Society. 
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In the firft place I would fave near double 
the number of Profeffors in every Univerfity of 
what there isnow. Theology with us is x 
nerally well provided, but the two other aa - 
culties have very little to boaft of, efpecialiy 
Phyfick. Every Branch of that Art ought t¢ 
have two or three Profeflors, that would take 
Pains to communicate their Skill and Know- 
ledge to others. In Publick~Lectures:a' vain 
Man has great Opportunities to fet off his 
Parts, but private Inftructions are more ufeful 
to Students, Pharmacy and the Knowledge 
of the Simples are as neceflary as Anatomy or 
the Hiftory of Difeafes: It is a fhame that 
when Men have taken their Degree, and aré 
by Authority entrufted with the Lives of the 
Subject, they fhould be forc’d to come to Lon- 
don to be acquainted with the Materia Medi 
ca and the Compofition of Medicines, and re-: 
ceive Inftructions from others that never had 
Univerfity Education themfelves ; it is certain 
that in the City I named there is ten times 
more Opportunity for a Man to improve him« 
felf in Anatomy, Botany, Pharmacy and the 
Practice of Phyfick, than at both Univerfities 
together. What has an-Qylthop to do with 
Silks; or who would look &i° Hams and Pic-~ 
kles at a Mercer’s? Where things are-welina<~ 
naged, Hofpitals are made as fubfervient te 
the Advancement of Srudents in the Art of 
Phytick as they are to the Recovery ¢* 


Health in the Poor. . 
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- Good Senfe ought to govern Men‘in Learn- 
_~ 3ng as well as in Trade : No Man ever bound 
_ his Son ’Prentice to a Goldfmith to make hiny 
~~_t@uinnendraper ; then why fhould he have a 
“Divine for his Tutor to become a Lawyer ora 
#hyfician? Itis true, that the Languages, Lo~ 
gick and Philofophy fhould be the firft Studies 
in all the Learned Profeffions; but there is fo 
little Help for Phyfick in our Univerfities that 
are fo rich, and where fo many idle People are 
well paid for eating and drinking, and being 
magnificently as well as commodioufly lodg’d, 
that bar Books and what is common to all the 
Three Faculties, a Man may as well qualify 
bimfelf at Oxford or Cambridge to bea Turky- 
Merchant as he can to be a Phyfician : Which 
is in my humble Opinion a great fign that 
fome part of the great Wealth they are poffef- 
ded of is not fo well applied as it might be. 
Profeflors fhould, befides theirSti pendsallow’d 
them by the Publick, have Gratifications from 
every Student they teach, that Self-Intereft as 
well as Emulation and the Love of Glory might 
fpur them on to Labour and Affiduity. Whena 
Man excels in any one Study or part of Learn- 
ing, and is qualify’d ta teach others, he oughe 
to be p-ocur’d if Money will purchafe him, 
— wiskoat regdtding what Party, or indeed whar 
* Country or Nation he is of, whether Black or 
White. Univerfities thould be publick Marts 
: “oe all manner of Literature, as your Annnal 
~ Fairs; thatare kept at Leipfick, Francfort, and 
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other Places in Germany, are for different Wares - 
and Merchandizes, where no difference is made. 
between Natives and Foreigners, and which — 
Men refort to from all Parts of the Works | 
with equal Freedom and equal Privilege. ~~ 
From paying the Gratifications I fpoke of § 
would excufe all Students defign’d for the Mi- 
nifty of the Gofpel. There is no Faculty fo 
immediately neceflary to the Government of a 
Nation as that of Theology, and as we ought 
to have great Numbers of Divines for the Ser- 
vice of this IMand, I would not have the mean- 
er People difcouraged from bringing up their 
Children to that Funétion. For tho’ wealthy 
Men, if they have many Sons, fometimes make 
one of them a Clergyman, as we fee even” 
Perfons of Quality take up Holy Orders, and 
there are likewife People of good Senfe, efpe- 
cially Divines, that from a Principle of Pru- 
dence bring up their Children to that Profef- 
fion, when they are morally affured that the 
have Friends or Intereft enough, and hall be 
~able either by a good Fellowfhip at the Uni- 
verfity, Advowfons or other Means to procure 
em a Livelihood: But thefe produce not the 
large Number of Divines that are yearly Or- 
dain’d, and for the Bulk of+he Clergy we are 
indebted to another Original. ~~" 
Among the midlingPeople of all Trades there 
are Bigots who have a fuperftitious Awe for a 
Gown and Caffeck: of thefe there are Mul#™. 
tudes that feel an ardent Defire of hav.ng a Son 
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" promoted to the Miniftry of the Gofpel, with- 
out confidering what is to become of them 
, #fterwards; and many a kind Mother in this 
raingdom, without confulting her own Cir- 
““umitances or her Child’s Capacity, tranfported 
with this laudable With, is daily feafting on 
this pleafing Thought, and often before her 
Son is twelve Years old, mixing Maternal Love 
—with-Devotion, throws herfelf into Ecftafies 
and Tears of Satisfaction, by reflecting on the 
future Enjoyment the is to receive from feeing 
him Qand in a Pulpic, and with her own Ears 
hearing him preach the Word of God. It is 
to this Religious Zeal, or at leaft the Human 
Frailties that pafs for and reprefent it, that we 
owe the great plenty of poor Scholars the Na-~ 
tion enjoys. For confidering the inequality of 
Livings, and the fmallnets of Benefices up and 
down the Kingdom, without this happy Dif 
potition in Parents of {mall Fortune, we could 
not poflibly be furnifhed from any other Quar- 
ter with proper Perfons for the Miniftry, to at- 
tend all the Cures of Souls, fo pitifully provid-* 
ed for, that no Mortal could Live upon them 
that had been Educaied in any tolerable Plenty, 
unlefs he was pofiefigd of real Virtue, which it 
is Foolifh and iteed Injurious, we thould 
ore expect irom the Clergy than we generally 
find it in the Laity. 
The great Care 1 would take to promote that 
“™ert of Learning which is more immediately 
ufeful tSociety, fhould not make me neglect 
See Z the 
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the more Curiousand Polite, but all the Liberal 
Arts and every Branch of Literature fhould be 
encouraged throughout the Kingdom, more . 
than they are, if my wifhing could do it. In ee 
very County there fhould be one or more lara | 
Schools erected at the Publick Charge for La- 
tin and Greek, that thould be divided into fix 
or more Claffes, with particular Mafters in each 
of them. The whole fhould be under the Caie 
and Infpection of fome Men of Letters in Au- 
thority, who would not only be Titular Gover- 
nors, but actually take pains at leaft rwice a 
Year, in hearing every Clafs thoroughly exa- 
mind by the Matter of it, and not content 
themfelves with judging of the Progrefg the 
Scholars had made from Themes and other Ex- 
ercifes that had been made out of theirSight. 
At the fame time I woulddifcharge and hin- 
der the multiplicity of thofe petty Schools, that 
never would have had any Exiftence had the 
Matters of them not been extremely indigent.. 
Tt isa Vulgar Error that no body can fpell or 
write Engh/b well without a little {match of 
Latin. This is upheld by Pedants for their own 
Intereft,and by none more ftrenuoufly maintain- 
ed than fuch of em as are noor Scholars ir. more 
than one Senfe: in the mean time it isarabomi- 
nable Falfhood. I have known, and am [itl 22° 
quainted with feveral, and fome of the pair 
Sex, that never learn’d any Latin, and yet kee 
to itri@ Orthography, and write admir. 
good Senfe; where on the other ners 
; dy 
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” body may meet with the Scriblings of pretend- 
ed Scholars, at leaft fuch as went to a Gram- 
+ mer School for feveral Years, that have Gram- 
£ ‘mar Faults and are ill-{pelt. The underftand- 
“ting of Latin thoroughly is highly neceffary to 
calf that are defigned for any of the Learned 
Profeftions, and I would have no Gentleman 
without Literature; even thofe who are to be 
—prought up Attorneys, Surgeons and Anothe- 
caries, fhould be much better vers’d in that 
Language than generally they are; butto Youth 
who*afterwards are to get a Livelihood in 
Trades and Callings in which Latin is not dai- 
ly wanted, it is of no Ufe, and the learning 
of it anevident Lofs of juft fo much Time and 
Money as are beftowed upon it. When Men 
come into Bufinefs, what was taught them of 
it in thofe petty Schools is either icon forgot, 
or only fit to make them impertinent, and of- 
ten very troublefome in Company. Few Men 
can forbear valuing themfelves on any Know- 
ledge they had once acquired, even after they 
have loft it; and unlefs they are very modeft 
and difcreet, the undigefted {craps which fuch 
People commonly remember of Latin, feldom 
fail of rendring thes at one time or other ridi- 
_ culous to chofe who underftand it. 
xfKealing and Writing I would Treat as we 
do-Mufick and Dancing, I would not hinder 
them nor force them upon the Society: As long 
3; thereavas any thing to be got by them, there 
wou}dibe Matters enough to Teach them; but 
Ss Z2 no- 
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nothing thould be taught for nothing but at. 
Church And here I would exclude even thofe 
who might be defigned for the Miniftry of the 
Gofpel ; for if Parents are fo miferably Poor ~ 
that they can’t afford their Children thefe firgi"; 
Elementsof Learning, it is Impudence in them — 
to afpire any further, 

Tt would Encourage likewife the lower fort 
of People to give their Children this past-of— 
Education, if they could fee them preferred to 
thofe of idle Sots or forry Rake-hells, that ne~ 
ver knew what it was to provide a Rag for 
their Brats but by Begging. But now when a 
Boy or a Girl are wanted for any fmall Service, 
we reckon it a Duty to employ our Charity 
Children before any other. The Education of 
them looks like a Reward for being Vicious 
and Unaétive, a Benefit commonly beftow’d on 
Parents, who deferve to be punifhed for fhame- 
fully neglecting their Families. In one Place 
you may hear a Rafcal Half-drunk, Damning 
himéelf, call for the other Pot, and as a good 
Reafon for it add, that his Boy is provided for 
in Cloaths and has his Schooling for nothing : 
In another you fhall {ee a poor Woman in great 
Neceflity, whofe Child is to be taken care of, 
becaufe herfelf is a Lazy Stut, and never did 
any thing to remedy her Wants in wood gare. 
but bewailing them at a Jin-fhop. eo 

If every Body’s Children are well taught, 
who by their own Induftry can Educate thes 


at our Cniverfities, there will be Men eae s 
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oping enough to fupply this Nation and fuch an- 
¢ other ; and Reading, Writing or Arithmetick 
would never be wanting in the Bufinefs that 
c.'requires them, tho’ none were to learn them 
“Rut fuch whofe Parents could be at the Charge 
“Of it. It is not with Letters as it is with the 
Gifts of the Holy Ghoft, that they may not be 
purchafed with Money; and bought Wit, if 
—sue-believe the Proverb, is none of the Worf. 
I thought it neceflary to fay thus much of 
Learning, to obviate the Clamours of the Ene- 
mies go Truth and fair Dealing, who had I not 
foamply explained my felf on this Head, would 
have reprefented me as a Mortal Foe to all 
Literature and ufeful Knowledge, and a wicked 
Advocate for univerfal Ignorance and Stupi- 
dity. I thall now make good my Promife of 
anfwering what I know the Well-withers to 
Charity-Schools would object againft me, by 
faying that they brought up the Children un- 
der their care to Warrartable and Laborious 
Trades, and not to Idlenefs as I did infinuate. 
Ihave fufficiently thew’d already, why going 
to School was Idlenefsifcompar’d to Working, 
and exploded this fort of Education in the 
Children of the Poor, becaufe it Incapacitates 
them eyer after fordownright Labour, which is 
athe tyoper Province, and inevery Civil Society 
“a Portion they ought not to repine or grum- 
ble-at, if exacted from them with Diferetion 
and nie week What remains is that I thauld 
ipeak a#to their putting them out to Trades, 
Ke LO Z 3 which 
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which I thall endeavour to demonftrate to be. . 
deftructive to the Harmony of a Nation, andan 
impertinent intermedling with what few of 
thefe Governours know any thing of. ae 
In order to this let us examine into the Ne~": 
ture of Societies, “and what the Compoun. 
ought to confift of, if we would raife it to as 
high 2 degree of Strength, Beauty and Perfe- 
tion, as the Ground we are to do it upon will 
letus. The Variety of Services that are requir-~ 
ed to fupply the Luxurious and Wanton Defires 
as well as real Neceflities of Man, with all their 
fubordinate Callings, is in fuch a Nationasours 
prodigious; yet iciscertain that, tho’ thenumber 
of thofe feveral Occupations be exceflively 
great, it is far from being infinite: if you add 
one more than is required it muft be fuperflu- 
ous. If a Man had a good Stock and the beft 
Shop in Cheapfide to fell Turbands in, he would 
be ruin’d, and if Demetrius or any other Silver- 
fmith made nothing but Diana’s Shrines, he 
would not get his Bread, now the Worfhip of 
that Goddeis is out of Fafhion. As it is Folly to 
fet up Trades that are not wanted, fo what is 
next to itis to encreafe in any one Trade the. 
Numbers beyond what are required. As things 
are managed with us, it would be prepofterous 
to have as many Brewers as there are Balzer, or 
as many Woollendrapers as there are Shoeni#:~ 
ers. This Proportion as to Numbers in every 
Trade finds it felf, and is never better kept thap— 
when no Body meddles or interferes w ith it.” 
_ Paope 
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“People that have Children to educate that 
", mutt get their Livelihood, are always confult~ 
‘\ ing and deliberating what Trade or Calling they 
APE to bring then up to, ’till they are fix’d; and 
© Soufands tlaink on this that hardly think at all 
> “Sn any thing elfe. Firft they confine themfelves 
tothvir Circumftances, and he that can give but 
ten Pounds with ‘his Son muft not look-out 
for_a Trade where they ask an hundred with 
’ an Apprentice : but the next they think on is 
always which will be the moft advantageous 
if there be a Calling where at that time People 
are nfore generally employ’d than they are in 
any other in the fame Reach, there are prefent- 
ly half a.fcore Fathers ready tofu ly it with 
_their Sons, Therefore the greateft Care moft 
Companies have is about the Regulation of the ; 
Number of Prentices. Now when all Trades 
complain, and perhaps juftly, that they are over- 
ftocked, you manifeftly injure that Trade, to 
which you add one Member more than would 
flow from the Nature of Society. Befides that 
the Governors of Charity-Schools don’t delibe- 
tate fo much what Trade is the beft, but what 
Tradefmen they can get that will take the Boys, 
with fuch a Sum; and few Men of Subftance 
and Experience wjll have any thing to do with 
_thA,Shiddren ; they are afraid of a hundred 
PSKConveniencies from theneceffitous Parents of 
them : So that they are bound, at leaft moft 
—,commonly, either to Sots and neglectful Mg- 
“ers, of elfe fuch as are very needy and don't 
care 


\ 
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care what becomes of their Prentices, after they 
have received the Money: by which it feems 
as if we ftudy’d nothing more than to have a 
perpetual Nurfery for Charity-Schools. : 
When all Trades and Handicrafts are ov... ;~ 
ftock’d, it isa certam fign there is a Fault in 
the Management of the Whole; for it %im- 
poflible there fhould be too many People if 
the Country is able-to feedthem. Are Pro- 
viftons dear ? Whofe Fault is that, as long as 
you have Ground untill’d and Hands unem- 
loy’d? Bur I thall be anfwer'd, that to increafe 
Plenty, muft at long run undo the Farmer or 
leffen the Rents all over England. To which 
I reply, that what the Husbandman complains 
of moft is what I would redrefs : The greateft: 
Grievance of Farmers, Gardiners and others, 
where hard Labour is required, and dirtyWork 
to be done, is, that they can’t get Servants for 
the fame Wages they ufed to have them at. 
The Day-Labourer grumbles at fixteen Pence 
to do no other Drudgery than what Thirty 
Years ago his Grandfather did chearfully for 
half the Money. As to the Rents, it is impofti- 
ble they fhould fall whilft you encreafe your 
Numbers, but the Price of Provifions and all 
Labour in general muft fall with them if nor 
before ; anda Man of a Hundred -and Fifty. - 
Pounds a Year, has no Reafon to couplass— 
that his Income is reduced to One Hundr :d, 
if he can buy as much for that One Hundred 
as before he could have done for Twea ir 
‘There 
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z+ "Phere is no Intrinfick Worth in Money but 
/ what is alterable with the Times, and whether 
, aGuinea goes for Twenty Pounds or for a Shil- 
wing, ic is (as I have already hinted before) the 
“dour of the Poor, and not the high and low 
~“vakye that is fet on Gold or Silver, which all 
the Comforts of Life mutt arife from. It is in 
our Power to havea much greater Plenty than 
weenjoy, if Agriculture and F ifhery were ta- 
ken care of, as they might be; but we are fo 
little capable of increafing our Labour, that we 
have hardly Poor enough to do what is necef- 
fary to make us fubfift. The Proportion of the 
Society is fpoil’d, and the Bulk of the Nation, 
which thould every where confit of Labour. 
‘Ying Poor, that ‘are ‘wnacquainted with every = 
‘thing but their Work, is too little for the other 
arts. In all Bufinefs where downright La- 
ale is fhun’d or over-paid, there is plenty of 
People. To one Merchant you have ten Book- 
keepers, or at leaft -Pretenders ; and every 
where in the Country the Farmer wants Hands. 
Ask for a Footman that for fome Time has 
been in Gentlemen’s Families, and you'll get 
a dozen that are all Butlers. You may have 
Chamber-maids by the Score, but you can’t 
get a Cook undereextravagant Wages. 
= or Baty will. do the dirty flavith Work, 
aa cant help it. I don’t difcommend them ; 
bu; all thefe things thew that the People of the 
~yneaneft,Rank know too much to be fervice- 
“anle tos, Servants require more than Mafters 
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and Miftreffes can afford, and what madnefs is 
jt to encourage them in this, by indufrioufl 
increafing at our Coft that Knowledge whic 
they will be fure to make us pay for over a+. 
gain! And it is not only that thofe who gr 
educated at our owa Expence encroach ugeni .-- 
us, but the raw ignorant Country Wexches 
and Boobily Fellows that can do, aad are 
good for, nothing, impofe upon us likewile. 
The fcarcity of Servants occafion’d by the E~ 
ducation of-the firft, gives a Handle to the lat- 
ter of advancing their Price, and demanding 
what ought only to be given to Servants that 
underftand their Bufinefs, and have -moft of 
the good Qualities that can be requiredin them. 

‘There is no place in the World where there. * 

are more clever Fellows to look at or to de’an” 
Errand than fome of our Fooynen ; but what 
are they good for in the main? The greateft 
part of them are Rogues and not to be trufted; 
vand if they are Honeft half of them are Sots, 
and will get Drunk three or four timesa Week. 
The furly ones are generally Quarrelfome, and 
valuing their Manhood beyond all other Con- 
fiderations, care not what Cloaths they {poil, 
or what Difappointments they may occafion, 
when their Prowefs is in Queftion. Thofe wha 
are good-natured, are generally fad Wbaore-_. 
mafters that are ever running after theWeaches~ 
and {poil all the Maid Servants they come nuar. 
Many of them are Guilty of all thefe Vices, 
Whoring, Drinking, Quarrelling, and yet thy 
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_ have all their Faults overlook’d and bore with, 
becaufe they are Men of good Mien and hum- 
ble Addrefs that know how’ t wait on Gentle- 
Seqei which is an unpardonable Folly in Ma- 
SGrys, and generally ends in the Ruin of Ser- 
varts. ; : : 
Scme few there are that are not addicted to 
an ofkhefe Failings, and underftand their Da- 
ty befides ; but as thefe are Rarities, fo there is 
not one in Fifty but what over-rates himfelf ; 
his Wages muft be extravagant, and you can 
never have done giving him; every thing in 
the Floufe is his Perquifite, and he won’t ftay 
with you unlefs his Vails are fufficient to main- 
tain a midling Family ; and tho’ you had taken 
ae from the Dunghil, out of an Hofpital, or 
a Prifon, you fhall never keep him longer than 
he can make of his Place what in his high E- 
ftimation of himfelf he fhall think he de- 
ferves; nay, the beft and moft civiliz’d, that 
never were Saucy and Impertinent, will leaver 
the moft indulgent Mafter, and, to get hand- 
fomely away, frame fifty Excufes, and tell 
downright Lies, as foon as they can mend 
themfelves. A Man, who keeps an Half- 
Crown or Twelve-penny Ordinary, looks not 
dmore for Money, from his Cuftomers than a 
—~£; posedane does from every Gueft that Dines 
75 Sups with his Mafter; and I queftion whe- 
tuer the one does not often think a Shilling or 
Half a frown, according to the Quality of 
“Fie Peston, his due as much as the other. 
n 4 . 
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A Houfekeeper who cannot afford to make 
many Entertainments, and does not often invite 
People tohisTable,can have no creditable Man- 
Servant, and is forc’d to take up with toms : 
Country Booby or other Aukward Felléw; ” 
who will likewife give him the Slip as foot as 
he imagines himfelf fit for any other Srvice, 
and is made wifer by his rafcally Coms/anions. 
All noted Eating-Houfes and Placesthat many - 
Gentlemen refort to for Diverfion or Bufinefs, 
more efpecially the Precinéts of Weffminfter- 
bail, are the great Schools for Servants, where 
the dulleft Fillows may have theirUnderftand- 
‘ings improved; and get rid at once of their Stu- 
pidicy and their Innocence. They are the Acade-__- 
mies for Footmen, where Publick Letures z<€- 
daily read on all Sciences of low Debauchery by 
the experienc’d Profeffors of them, and Stu- 
dents are inftructed in above Seven Hundred 
illiberal Arts, how to Cheat, Impofe upon, and 
find out the blind fide of their Mafters, with fo 
much Application, that in few Years they be- 
come Graduates in Iniquity. Young Gentlemen 
and others that are not thoroughly vers'd in the 
World, when they get fuch knowing Sharpers 
in their Service, are commonly indulging above 
meafure ; and for fear of difcovering their wart” 
of Experience hardly dare to contradié 2. = 
ny them any thing, which is often thé ReafAi* 
that by allowing them unreafonable Privile-es 
they expofe their Ignorance when shey arog 
mioit endeavouring to conceal it. “ x 
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~ Some perhaps will lay the things I complain 
- Of to the charge of Luxury, of which I {aid 
>that It could do no hurt to a rich Nation, if 
«atte Imports never did exceed the Exports 3 but 
Tagn’t think this Imputation Juft, and nothing 

ougrt to be fcored on the Account of Luxury, 
that is downright the Effect of Folly. A Man 
may be very extravagant in indulging his Eafe 
and his Pleafure, and.render the Enjoyment of 
the World as Operofe and Expenfive as they 
can be made, if he can afford it, and at the 
fame cime thew his good Senfe in every thing 
about him: This he cannot be faid to do if he 
induftrioufly renders his People incapable .of 
doing him that Service he ekpb@s froni them. 
Tig too much: Mibney, “ exceffive Wages, and 
-unreafonable Vails that {poil Servants in Eng- 
land, A Man may have Five and Twenty Horfes 
in his Stables without being guilty of Folly, if it 
fuits with the reft of his Circumftances, but if 
he keeps but one, and overfeeds it to thew his 
Wealth, he is a Pool for his Pains. “Is it not 
Madnefs to fuffer that Servants fhould take 
three and others five per Cent. of what they pa 
to Tradefmen for their Mafters, as is fo well 
own to Watchmakers and others that {ell 
oys, fyperfluous Wicknacks, and other Curio- 
a Beit hity deal with People of Quality andFa- 
ts onable Gentlemen that are above telling their 
owa Mony? If they fhould accept of a Prefent 
~~when offtr’d, it might be conniv’d ar, bay #1; 
_an unpyrdonable Impudence rhar LAS} 


“ 
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claim it as their due, and contend for-%. ey 
refufed. Thofe who have all the Neceflarsx * 
of Life provided for, can have no occafion-far. 
Money but what does them hurt as Serverts; * 
unlels they were to hoard it up for Aggy or 
Sicknefs, which among our Skip-kennéls x not 
very common, and even then it makes them 
Saucy and Infupportable. 

Tam credibly inform’d that a parcel of Foot- 
men are arriv’d to that height of Infolence as 
to have enter’d into a Seeiety together, and 
made Laws by -which they oblige thentfelves 
not to ferve for lefs than fuch a Sum, nor carry 
Burdens or any Bundle or Parcel above a certain 
Weight, not exceeding ‘Two or Three Pounds; ° 
with other Regulations directly oppofite tothe” 
Intereft of thofe they Serve, and altogether 
deftructive to the Ufe they were defign’d for. 
If any of them be turn’d away for ftriétly ad- 
hering to the Orders of this Honourable Cor- 
poration, he is taken care of till another Service 
is provided for him, and there is no Money 
wanting at any time to commence and maintain 
a Law-tuit againft any Mafter that fhall pretend 
to ftrike or offer any other Injury to his Gentle- 
man Footman, contrary to the Statutes of thdir 
Society. If this be true, as I have maSn ia 
believe it is, and they are fuffer’d to. go Cr=3% 
confulting and providing for their own Eafejand 
Conveniency any further, we may expect quick-, 
ly to fee the French Comedy Le Maitr: le Valet’ 
acted in good earneft in moft Families, whigh 

row 
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“if not redrefs'd in a little. time, and thofe Foot- 
men encreafe their Company to the Number 

+ dtis poffible they may, as well as affemble 
~ when they pleafe with Impunity, ic will be in 
their Power to make a Tragedy of it when- 

ever they have a mind tot. ei 
But fuppofe thofe Apprehenfions frivolous 
and groundlefs, it is undeniable that Servants in 
general are daily encroaching upon Matters and 
Miftrefles, and endeavouring to be more upon 
the Level with them. They not only feem 
follicstous to abolih the low dignity of their 
Condition, but have already confiderably rais’d 
it in che common Eftimation from the Original 
--Meannefs which the Publick Welfare requires 
“it™“Qould always remain in. I don’t fay that 
thefe things are altogether owing to Charity- 
Schools, there are other Evils they may be part- 
ly afcrib’d to. London is too big for the Coun- 
try, and in feveral refpects we are wanting to 
our felves, But if a Thoufand Faults were to 
concur before the Inconveniences could be 
produced we labour under, can any Man doubt 
who will confider what I have faid, that Cha- 
rity-Schools are Acceffary, or at leaft that they 
aye more likely to Create and Encreafe than 

49 Jefes ar redrefs thofe Complaints. 

_w~AWheconly thing of Weight then that can be 
fail in their behalf is, that fo many Thoufand. 
Children are Educated by them in the Chriftian 
Eich anil the Principles of the Church of Eng- 
Aland, To demonftrate that this is not a fuffici- 
ent 
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ent Plea for them, I muft defire the Reader, as- 
J hate Repetitions, to look, back on what I have 
faid before, to which { shail adu, that whatever 
is neceflary to Salvation and requifite for Poon 
Labouring People to know concerning Retigi-- 
on, that Children learn at School, may fully 
as well cither by Preaching or Catechizing be 
taught at Church, from which or fexie other 
Place of Worfhip I would pgt-have the mean- 
eft of a Parifh that is able #6 walk to it be ab- 
fent on Sundays, It is the Sabbath, the moft ufe- 
ful Day in feven, that is {ec apart for Diving 
Service and Religious Exercife as well as réft- 
ing from Bodily Labour, and it is a Duty in- 
cumbent on all Magiftrates to take particular. 
Care of that Day. The Poor more efpeci¢tiy 
and. their Children fhould be made to go to 
‘Church on it both in the Fore and Afternoon, 
becaufe they have no Time on any other. By 
Precept and Example they ought to be encou- 
raged and ufed to i: from their very Infancy 5 
the wilful Negle@ of it ought to be counted 
Scandalous, and if downright Compulfion to 
what I urge might feem too Harih and per- 
haps impracticable, all Diverfions at leaft ought 
ftrilly to be prohibited, and the Poor hindred 
from every Amufement Abtoad that might 4- 
lure or draw them from it. a 
Where this Care is taken by the Maginra‘es ~ 

as far as it lies in their Power, Minifters oftthe 


Gofpel may inftill into the fimalleft epee igs, °= 
more Piety and Devorion, and better inci 
Ar 
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‘of Virtue and Religion than Charity-Schools 
» ever did of ever will produce, and thofe who 
, vontplain, when they have fuch Opportunities, 
» chat they cannot imbue their Parifhioners with 
fufficient Knowledge of what ‘ftand in need. 
of as CRyiftians, without the affiftance of Read~ 
ing and Writing, are either very Lazy or very 
Agnorant and Undeferving themfelves. 

That the moft Knowing are not the moft Reli- 
gious, will be evident if we make a Tryal be- 
tween People of different Abilities even in this 
Jundtare, where going to Church is not made 
fuch an Obligation on the Poor and Illiterate, as 

_ dcmight be. Let us pitch upon a hundred Poor 
“den, the firft we can light on, “that are above 
Yorts, and were brought up to hard Labour 
from their Infancy, fuch as never went to School 
atall, and always lived remote from Knowledge 
and great Towns: Let us compare to thefe an 
equal number of very good Scholars, that thall all 
have had Univerfity Education ; and be, if you 
will, half of chem Divines, well verfed in Philo- 
logy and Polemick Learning ; then let us impar- 
tially examine into the Lives and Converfations 

' of both, and I dare engage that among the firft 
who can neither Read nor Write, we {hall meet 
.w.th more Union and Neighbourly Love, lefs 

. 7 ekednefS and Attachment to the World, 
“ more Content of Mind, more Innocence, Since- 
rityf and ether good Qualities that conduce to 
thePublics Peace and real Felicity, than we fhall 
‘_fnd among the latter, where on the contrary, 
Aa we 
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we may be.affured of the height of Prxde ‘and 
Infolence, eternal Quarrels and Diffentions, Irs - 
reconcilable Hatreds, Strife, Envy; Galuitmat:: 
and other Vices deftru@ive to mutual Concord, ” 
which the illiterate labouring Poor are hardly 
ever tainted with to any confiderable Begree. 
Tam very well perfuaded, that what I have 
faid in the laft Paragraph will be no News to 
moft of my Readers ; but -if it be Truth, why 
fhould it be ftifled, and why muft our concern 
for Religion be eternally made a Cloak to hide 
our teal Drifts and worldly Intentions ? Would 
both Parties agree to pull off the Mafque, we 
fhould foon difcover that whatever they pre+ 
tend to, they aim at nothing fo much in Che ; 
rity-Schools as to ftrengthen their Party, and 
that the great Sticklers for the Church, by E- 
ducating Children in the Principles of Religion, 
mean, infpiring them with a Superlative Vene- 
ration for the Clergy of the Church of England, 
and a ftrong Avertion and immortal Animofity 
againft all that diffent from it. To be affured 
of this, we are but to mind on the one hand, 
what Divines are moft admired for their Chari- 
ty Sermons and moft fond to Preach them; and 
on the other, whether of Jate Years we ha&s 
had any Riots or Party Scuffles emasashe. 
Mob, in which the ¥outh of a famous noises 
tal in this City were not always the moft tor- 
ward Ring-leaders. \ 
The Grand Afierters of Liberty,wHo are ee 
guarding themfelyes and Skirmifhing again 
Arbi- 
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Arbitrary. Power, oftet. when they -are inno 
danger of it, are, generally {peaking, nat very 


ie oy seine nor {eem to lay great frat on any 


, Modern: Apoflethip: Yer fome of thefs like- 
i, Sg up loudly for: Charity-Schools,. but 
whattBvy expect from’em has So:relation taRe- 
ligion ar Morality : They only look upom tHem 
as the proper. means to deftroy and difappoinr 
the power of the Priefts over the Laity. Reading 
and Writing increase Knowledge, and the more 
Men know, the better they.can Judge for them- 
felvesy and they imagine. that, if Knowledge 
could be.rendred Univerfal,. People could inot-be 
Prieft-rid, whichis thezhing they fear thé moft, 

~The Firt, Leonfefe,it-is ¥ery probable’ wilt 
“Bet sheie- Aim. But fore Wife Men that are not 
Red-hot for a Party, or Bigots to the Priefts, 
will not think it worth while to fuffer fo many 
Inconveniencies, as Charity-Schools may be the 
Occafion of, only to promote the Ambition and 
Power of the Clergy. To the other I: would 
an{wer, that if all thofe who are Educated at 
the Charge of their Parents or Relations, will 
but think for themfelves and refufe to havestheir 
Reafon impofed upon by the Priefts, we need 
ngt be concerned. for what the Clergy will 
27k von the Ignorant that have no Educa- 
ut at all. Let thenr make the moft of 
them: confidering the Schools we have for 
thofe-avhe can and do pay for Learning, ir 

—is-Adiculous to imagine that the abolithing 
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Arbitrary. Power, often when they -are in-no 
danger of it, are, generally {peaking, not very 
Seeeifisious, nor feem to lay gradt Bre} on any 
Modern Apoftlethip: Yer fome-of thefe like- 
wile. fpeak up loudly. for’ Charity-Schiols,. but 
what thvy expectfrom’em has no relation taRe- 
ligian or Morality :, They only look upon tHem 
as the proper. means to deftroy and difappoinr 
the power of the Priefts over the Laity. Reading 
and Writing increafe Knowledge, and the more 
Men know, the berter they. can Judge for them- 
felves; and they imagine that, if Knowledge 
could be.rendred Univerfal,. People could not-be 
__ Prieft-rid, whichis the thing they fear thé moft, 
~. The Fir, Lconfels,.it-is very probable‘ will 
get their Aima.:‘But fure Wife Men that are not 
Red-hot ‘for a Party, or Bigots to the Priefts, 
will not think it worth while to fuffer fo many 
Inconveniencies, as Charity-Schools may be the 
Occafion of, only to promote the Ambition and 
Power of the Clergy. To the other I: would 
anfwer, that if all thofe who are Educated at 
the Charge of their Parents or Relations, will 
but think for themfelves and refufe to havestheir 
Reafon impofed upon by the Priefts, we need 
ngt be concerned. for what the Clergy will 

_ 0 og! mpor.the Ignorant that have no Educa- 
_-ti-’. at all. Let thenry make the moft of: 
them: confidering the Schools we have for 
the ho can and do pay for Learning, it 
—is‘idiculous to imagine that the abolifhing 
_-of Charity-Schools would be a ftep towards 
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done to humour them, though in the midft of - 
their Poverty they infult their Betters, and‘ on , 
all Gecafions appear td "be more, prone to make 
Holy-days and Riots than they are saworkinE 
or Sobriety. 7. ; . ee 
his puts me in mind of our ‘Wool, y-hich 
cohfidering the pofture of outAffairs, and thte 
Behaviour of the Poor, J finterely believe ought 
not upon any Accourtt'to be carried’ Abroad : 
But if we look irtothe reafon, why fuffering ic 
to be fetched away is fo pernicious, our heavy 
Complaint and Lamentations that it is experted 
can'b@ito great Credit tous. Confidering the 
‘ynighty and manifold Hazards that mdf be run 
before it can be got off the Coaft, and fafely_— 
landed beyond Sea; it is manifeft that ‘she - 
Foreigners, before they can work our Wool, 
muft pay more for it very confiderably, than 
what we can have it for at Home. ° Yet not- 
withftanding this great difference in thé Prime 
Coft, they can afford to fell the Manufactures. 
made of it cheaper at Foreign Markets than 
ourfelves. This is the Difafter we groan under, 
the intollerable Mifchief, without whicl! che 
Exportation of that Commodity could’ be no 
greater prejudice to us than that of Tin or 
Lead, as long as our Hands were fully employ: 
ed, and we had {till Wool to fpare. Say 
There is no People yet come to higher Feit ++ 
fection in the Woollen Manufacture, -eithes as 
to difpateh or goodnefs of Work, at le sft itsstic 


moit confiderable Branches, than otrélvefI 
. —_ 
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_ 4d therefore what we complain. of can onky 
cher on.the difference in the Management af 
. the-Rect, between other Nations and ours. [f 
i _ ge laDewging. People in one Country will work 
‘s Twelve Hours in a Day, and fix Days.in a 
-..Week, and in another.they. are, employ’d. but 
“Eight Hours in a Day, and not above Four 
Days in a Week, the one is obliged to have 
Nine. Hands for what the other does with Four, 
But if mordgver the Living, the Food and Rai. 
ment, and what is confiumed by the Workmen 
of the Induftrious cofts but half the Money of 
whar is expended among an equal Number of 
the other, the Confequence mutt be that thé 
firft will have the. Wark.of Eighteen Meri for 
~the fame Price as the other gives for the Work 
of Bper.. I.would not infinuate, neither do I 
think, that the difference either in diligence or 
neceflaries of Life between us and any Neigh- 
bouring Nation is near fo great as what I {peak 
of, yet I would have it confidered, that half of 
that. difference and :much lef is fufficient to 
over-ballance the Difadvantage they labour. un- 
der as to the Price of Wool, 

Nothing to me is mere evident than that no 
Nation in any Manufactory whatever can un- 
Werfell their Neighbours with whom they are 

» ‘at beftbar Equals as to Skill and Difpatch, and 
- he conveniency for Working, more efpecial- 
ly, when the Prime Coft of the thing to be 
*baufesured is not in their favour, unlefs 
—hey have Provifions, and whatever js relating 


a 
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to their Suftenance cheaper, or elfe Worx- 
men that are either more Affiduous, and: wilt: 
remain longer at their Work, or-be “coment 

ith a eee and.‘ courfer way Livin 
i 8 thofe of their Neighbours. “This is cer- 
tain, that where Numbers are equal, the snore 
laborious People are, and the .fewer ‘Hands 
the fame Quantity of Work is perform’d by, 
the greater. Plenty there is in a Lountry of 
the,Neceffaries for Life, the more’ confiderable 
and the cheaper that Country may render. its: 
Exports. PS Be ice gees 

t being granted then, thatabundanceef Work 

-“is tobe done, the next thing which I think to. 
be likewifé undeniable is, that the more cheat- : 
fully it is done the better, as well for thofe that’, 

erform it as for the reft of the Seciety> To be 
beopy is to be pleas’d, and the Jefs Notion a 
Man_ has of a better way of Living, the more 
content he'll be with his own; and on the other 
hand, the greater a Man’s Knowledge and Expe- 
rience is in the World, the more exquifite the 
Delicacy of his Tafte, and the more confiummate 
Judge he is of things in general, certainly the 
more difficult it will bs to pleafe him. I would 
not advance any thing that is Barbarous or In- 
human: But when aMan enjoys himfelf, Laughk 
and Sings, and in his Gefture and BeHavioug 
fhews me all the tokens of Content and Satit.- 
faction, I pronounce him happy, and have.ro- 
thing to do with his Wit or Capacity. ‘ I neses 
enter. into the Resfonablenefs of his Mirth, a> 

( ~ leaft 


—~£. 
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Wed T ought not to judge of it by my owt 
Seipdard, and argue from theE fea whieh the 
thi Zaat makes-him metry would: have upon’ 
i At Thse-pave a Man that hates Cheefe rhuit 


. call me Fool for loving blue Mold. De gapiibus 
fon 6xdifputantum is as tebe ind Metaphorical 


as it is in the Literal Senfe, and the greater the 
diftance is between People as to their Cénditi- 
on, sain Sue fund and manner of Living, 
the lefs capalte they are of judging of one an- 
others Troubles or Pleafures. 

Had the meaneft and moft unciviliz’d Peafant 
leave Incognito to obferve the greateft King -for 
a Fortnight: tho’ he ‘might pick out feveral 
Things he would like for him(elf, yet he would! 
find a greatmany more, ‘which, if the Monarch 
and hiWere%o change Conditions, he would 
wifh for his part to have immediately alter’d 
er redrefs'd, and which with Amazement hé 
fees the King fubmit to. And again if the 
Sovereign was to examine the Peafant in the 
fame manner, his’ Labour would be infuffera- 
ble, the Dirt and Squallor, his Diet and Amours, 
his Paftimes and Recreations would be all abo- 
minable; but then what Charms would he find 
in the other’s Peace of Mind, the Calmnefg and 
Tranquility of his Soul? No Necefiity . for 


* DiffimUlation with any of his Family, or feign’d. 


Affection to his Mortal Enemies; no Wife ina 
Foreign Intereft, no Danger to apprehend from 
8 Cnilcren; no Plots to unravel, no'Poyfon to 
“ears no popular Statefman atHomé or cuntiing 


Ph a 
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Courts abroad to manage; no feeming Patriots 
to bribe ; no abiGable Favourie ‘ta gratify pho, 
felfith Miniftry to abey,3 no divided Metiss, to 
pleate,. or, fickle Mob to humour, cae Would 
direct and interfere with his Pleafures. . >. - 
_ Was impartial Reafon to be~Judge bepreea 
real Good and real Evil, and a Catalogue made _ 
accordingly of the feveral Delights apd Vexati- 
ons differently to be met with in beth Stations, 

I queftion whether the Condiyon of Kings 
would be at all preferable to that of Peafants, 
even as Ignorant and Laborious as I fecm to 
“require the latter to be. The Reafon why, the 

* generality of People would rather be Kings 
than Peafants is firft owing to Pride and Ambi- . - 
tion, that is deepl riveted in human Nature, 
and which to gratify we, daily & Mor under- 
go and defpife the greateft Hazards and Diffi- 
culties. Secondly, to the difference there is in 
the force with which our Affection. is wrought 
upon as the Objects are either Material or Spiri- 
tual, Things that immediately ftrike our out- 
ward Senfes ac more violently upon our Paffi- 
ons than what is the refult of Thought and the 
dictates of the moft demontftrative Reafon, and 
there is a much ftronger Biafs to gain our Liking 
or Averfion in the firft than there is in the latter. 

Having thus demonftrated that whac I urge - 
could be no Injury or the leaft diminution of 
Happinefs to the Poor, I leave it to the judici- 
ous Reader, whether it is not more proggsle 
we fhould encreafe our Exports by the Methose= 
Ay <% 


—. 
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Sine at, than by fitting fill and damning ana 
finking opr Neigh als for bean US at our 


° €apons’; tome of dient out-felling ‘us in 
atittnes' ti cer en Product whith 
\ they dearly avd, ‘others prowin: ith ih 
% ier blancs act Trouble, "b§ the fam 
Fith w ich we neglect, tho’ it is ready'¥o jomp 
into our Mouths. Raa 
e As'by Ucouraging ‘Idlenefs with Art and 
*Steadinets yok’ may compel the Poor to labour 
without Forte, fo by bringing them up in Ip~ 
norance you may inure them to reaf ardthi} 
without being ever fenfible theméelves chat they. 
‘ate fuch, Page them up ‘in Ignoraneé, 
T mean no ere ¥ i Need one 
that as tykWorldly’ Affirs their Knowledge 
fp corite’d within the Verge of their own 
O& ations, at leaft that we fhould not take 
Pains to extend it beyond thofe Limits, When 
by thefe two Engines we thall have made Pro- 
viffons, and confequently Labout cheap, We 
muft infallibly ‘our-fet our Neighbours ; and ac 
the fame ‘time encréafe our Numbers. This is 
the Noble and Manly way of encountring the 
Rivals of our Trade, and by dint of Metit ojit- 
doing them at Foreign Markets. ’ ide 
_ Toallure the Poor we make ufe of Policy in 
fome Cafes with Succefs, Why thould we'be Reg~ 
lectful of it in the moft important Point, when 
they make ‘Feir boaft thatthey will not live aé the 
Weer of c:he~ “tions? If we cannot alter their 
Refolution, «~~ “sould we applaud the Juftnefs 
: of 
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of their Sentiments againft the Commen Inte- 
reft* I have often wondred formerly how. an Bag- 
iifbman, that pretended to have the Hongaexnd 
Glory as well as the Welfare of hieCountry “At 
Heart, could take delight in the Evening to hear ~ 
an Idle Tenant that owed hig ibesbe rem ears 
Rent ridicule the French fpr ‘wearing ooden 
Shoes, when in the Morning he had had the 
Mortification of hearing the great Ming William, 
that Ambitious Monarch as well/As able Statef-* 
man, openly, own to the World and with Grief 
and Anger in his Looks complain of the Exor- 
_Bitant Power of France. Yet I don’t recommend 
‘Wooden Shoes, nor do the Maxims I would 
introduce require Arbitrary Power in one Per-. 
fon. Liberty and Property I hope May remain 
fecured, and yet the Poor be better Etiploy'¢ 
than they are, tho’ their Children fhould wear 
out theit Cloaths by ufeful Labour, and blacken 
them with Country Dirt for fomething, infttad 
of tearing them off their Backs at play, and 
dawbing ’em with Ink for nothing. 

There is above Three or Four hundred Years 
Work, for a Hundred thoufand Poor more than 
we have in this Ifland: ‘To make every part of 
jt Ufeful, and the whole-thoroughly Inhabited, 
many Rivers are to be made*Navigable, Canals 
to be cut in Hundreds of Places. Somé Lands ~ 
aré to be drain’d and fecured from Inundations 
for the future: Abundance of barren Soil is to 
be made fertile, and Thoufands of Acres rend 


more beneficial by being made more acceffible. > 
s Ty? 
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Hit"L aboribus omnia vendint._ There is rio dif 
ficutyof this nature, that Labour and Patience 
coffioreqount. The higheft Mountains may 
~be"thrown into their Valleys that re rea to 
fecciteeen. gud Bridges might be laid wher 
“now wéswould not dare to chink of it. “Let i 
look back,on the Stuperidious Works of thé 
Romany, Oe efpecially their Highways and 
Aqueduéts. “Set us confider in one view the ° 
vaft Extent of feveral of their Roads, how fub- 
ftantial they made them, and what Duration 
they Nave been of, and in another a poor Tra- 
veller that at every Ten Miles end is ftop’d hy 
a Turnpike, and dunn’d for a Penny for mente 
ing the Roais in the’Summer, with what every: 
Body kpowS will be Dirt before the Winter 
that facceeds it is expired. 

The Conveniency of the Publick ought ever 
to be the Publick Care, and no Private Interéft 
of a Town or a whole County fhould ever hin- 
der the Execution of a Proje& or Contrivanée’ 
that would manifeftly tend to the Improve- 
ment of the whole; and every Member of the 
Legiflature, who knows his Duty, and would 
chufe rather to act like a wife Man, than curry 
Favour with his Neighbours, will prefer the 

. leaft, Benefit accruing to the whole Kingdom 
to the moft vifible Advantage of the Place he 
ferves for. = 6 
_ We hive Materials of our own, and want 

~neither Stone nor ‘Timber to do any thing, and. 
was the Money that People give uncompell’d to 
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Beggars whe don’t deferve it, and-what ey 
Houfekeeper is oblig’d to pay to theRoor.ct his 
Parith that is otherwife employ’d or iessi"¢, 
to be put together every Year, it would maké.a — 
fufficient Fund to keep a great many,Shop~ 
fands at work. I don’t fay this Beta ieT chante 
it practicable, but only. to thew that wa have 
Money enough to {pare to employ-vaft multi- 
. tudes of Labourers: neither fhovtid we want 
fo much for it ag we perhaps inight imagine, 
When it js taken for granted that a Soldier, 
whofe Strength and Vigour is to be keprup at 
leaft as much as any Body’s, can live upon.Six- 
Pence a Day, I can’t conceive the Neceffity of 
giving the greateft part of the Year: Sixteen and 
Eighteen Pence to a Day-Laboure*.__ 

“The Fearful and Cautious “eople that are 
ever Jealous of their Liberty, I know will cry 
out, that where the MultitudesI {peak of thould 
be kept in conftant Pay, Property and Privileges 
would be precarious. But they might be an- 
fwer’d, that fure Means might be found out, 
and fuch Regulations made, as to the Hands 
in which to truft the management and direétion 
of thefe Labourers; that it would be impoffible 
for the Prince or any Body elfe to make an ill 
Ufe of their Numbers. 5 7 

What I have faid in the Four or Five laft Pa- 
ragraphs, I forefee will with abundance of Scorn 
be Laugh’d at by many of my Reade‘s, and,at 
beft be call’d Building Caftles in the Air ;"but, _ 
whether that is my Fault or theirs is a Queftion. 
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ie hice Te 
Wit en the Publick Spirit has left a Nation, they 


y 
bk 


not yonly Jofe their Patience with it and alk 


* paiacalep. Galan but become likewife 


. fo narrow-foul’d, that it is a pain for them even 
lnshfittyof things that are of uncommon’ extent 
_or requive great length of Time; and-whatever 
is Noble Sublime in fuch Conjun@tures is 
counted Cereal Where deep Ignorance 
is entirely routed and expell’d, and low Learn 
ing promifcuoufly fcatter’d on all the People, 
Self-Love turns Knowledge into Cunning, and 
the mbre this laft Qualification prevails in an 
Country the more the People will fix all their 
Cares, Concern and Application on the Time 
prefent, without regard of what is to come 
after t cx hardly ever thinking beyond the 
next Generation.’ 

But as Cunning, according to my Lord Ve- 
rulam, is but Lefthanded Wifdom, {fo a prudent 
Legiflature ought to provide againft this Dif- 
order of the Society as foon as the Symptoms 
of it appear, among which the following are 
the moft obvious, Imaginary Rewards are 
generally defpifed: every body is for turning 
the Penny and fhort Bargains: he that is diffi- 
dent of every thing and believes nothing but 

- what he fees with his own Eyes is counted the 
moft prudent, and in all their Dealings Men 
feem tc Act from no other Principle than that 
of. The Devil take the hindmoft. Inftead of 

-~ Dlanting Oaks, that will require a Hundred and 
Fifty Years before they are fit to be cut down, 

9 they 
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they Build Houfes with a defign that they Tali ~ 
not ftand above Twelve or Fourteen Years. 
All Heads run upon the uncertainty. -&tiimngs, 
and the viciffitades of human he fe ‘; 
Mathematicks become the ag ee a td 
and are made uf of in every thing e¥en where ‘ 
it is ridiculous, and Men feem to ,repofe no 
greater Truft in Providence thay, they would 
in a Broken Merchant. ZB 

It is the Bufinefs of the Publick to fupply the 
Defeéts of the Society, and take that in hand 
firft which is moft neglected by private Perfons. 
Contraries are beft cured by Contraries, and 
therefore as Exampic is of greater efficacy than 
Precept in the amendment of Naticnal Failings, 
the Legiflature ought to refolve urtimfame great 
Undertakings that mutt be the*Work of Ages as 
well as vaft Labour, and convince the World 
that they did nothing without an anxious regard 
to their lateft Pofterity. This will fix or at leaft 
help to fettle the volatile Genius and fickle 
Spirit of the Kingdom, putus in mind that we 
are not born for our felves only, and be a means 
of rendring Men lefs diftruftful, and infpiring 
them with a true Love for their Country, and a 
tender Affe@tion for the Ground it felf, than 
which nothing is more neceflary to aggrandize 
a Nation. Forms of Government may alter, 
Religions and cven Languages may change, 
but Great Britain or at leaft (if thas likewafe 
might lofe its Name) the Ifand it felf will re-__ 
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~aeehy part of the Globe. All Ages have ever 

. pai¢ their kind Acknowledgments to their An- 
Cefté<s for the Benefits derived from them, and 
a Chriftian*¥ho enjoys the Multitude of Foun- 

“gal d vaft Plenty of Water to be met with 
inthe Cjsx of St. Peter, is an ungrateful Wretch 
“if he neker cafts a thankful Remembrance on 
old sole cas that took fuch prodigious 
Pains to provure it. 

When this Yland fhall be cultivated and every 
Inch of it made Habitable and Ufeful, and the 
whole the moft convenient and agreeable Spot 
upon Earth, all the Coft and Labour laid out 
upon it will be glorioufly repaid by the Incenfe 
of them thay fhall come after us; and thofe who 
burn with yae noble Zeal and Defire after Im- 
mor * ana-*ook fuch Care to improve their 
Country, may reft facisty’d, that a thoufand and 
two thoufand Years. hence they fhall Jive in 
the Memory and everlafting Praifes of the fu- 
ture Ages that fhall then enjoy it. : 

Here I fhould have concluded this Rhapfody 
of Thoughts, but fomething comes in my Head 
concerning the main Scope and Detign of this 
Effay, which is to prove the Neceffity there is 
for a certain Portion of Ignorance in a well- 
order’d Society, tliat I muft not omit, becaufe 
by mentioning it I fhall make an Argument on 
my fide of what, if I had not fpoke of it, might 
eafily -have appear’d as a {trong Objection a- 
gainfi me. It is the Opinicn of moit Peonle, 
and mine among the reft, that the moft com- 

mendable 
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mendable Quality ofthe prefent-Czar of 3- 
covy is his unwearied ‘Application ia raifieg his 
Subjects from their native Stupidige~and civi- 
lizing his Nation: -but then we miuft confider 
it is what they ftood in need af, and time 
jong ago the greateft part of theriAvere nex> 
to Brute Beafts. In proportion to/the Extent 
of his Dominions and the MultjAdes he com- 
mands, he had not that Numbér or Variety of 
‘Tradefmen and Artificers which the true Im- 
provement of the Country required, and there- 
fore was in the right in leaving no Stone un- 
turn’d to procure them. But what is that to 
us who labour under a contrary Difeafe ? Sound 
_ Politicks are to the Social Body*what the Art 
of Medicine is to the Natural, aideo Phyfici- 
an would treat a Man in a Kethargy as af he 
was fick for want of Reft, or preferibe in a’ 
Dropfy what fhould be adminiftréijin.a Dia- 
betes. In fhort, Rufia has too few"Kitowing 
Men, and Great Britain too many. : 
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. INTO THE 


Nature of Society. . 


HE °Generality of Moralifts and 
Philofophers have hitherto agreed 
& that there could be no Virtue with- 

ga% out Self-denial; but a late Author, 
who is now much read by Men of Senfe, is 
of a contrary Opinion, and imagines that Men 
without any Trouble or Violence upon them- 
felves may benaturally Virtuous. He feemstore- 
quire and expect Goodnefs in his Species, as we 
do a {weet Tafte in Grapes and China Oranges, 
of whitch, if any of them are four, we boldly 
pronounce that they are not come to that Per- 
fection their Nature is capable of. This Noble 
Writer (zor it is the Lord Shaftsbury I mean in 
his Characterifticks) Fancies, that as Man is 
Bbh2 made 
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made for Society, fo he ought to be born w#h a 
kind Affection to the whole, of which hy isa 
part, and a Propenfity to feek the Welfase-df it. 
In purfuance of this Suppofition, “fie calls eVe- 
ry Action perform’d with regard to the Pivelich . 
Good, Virtuous; and all Selfifhnefs, wholly_ 
excluding fuch a Regard, Vice. Ingrefpect to 
our Species he looks upon Virtugsand Vice as 
permanent Realities that muft eycr be the fame 
in all Countries and all Ages, andl imagines that 
a Man of found Underftanding, by following 
the Rules of good Senfe, may not only find out 
that Pulchrum & Honeftum both in Morality 
and the Works of Art and Nature, but like- 
wife govern himfelf by his Reafon with as 
much Eafe and Readinefs as a god Rider ma- 
nages a well-taught Horfe by “ie Bridie” 
The attentive Reader, who perufed the fore- 
going part of this Book, will foon perceive that 
two Syftems cannot be more oppofite than his 
Lordfhip’s and mine. His Notions I confefs are 
generous and refined: They are a high Com- 
pliment to Human-kind, and capable by the 
help of a Little Enthufiafin of Infpiring us with 
the moft Noble Sentiments concerning the 
Dignity of our exalted Nature: What Pity it 
is that they are not true: T would not advance. 
_ thus much if I had not already demonftrated 
in almoft every Page of this Treatife, that the 
Solidity of them is incorfiftent witk. our daily 
Experience. Bur to leave not the leaft Shadow 
of an Objection thar might be made unanfwer’d, 
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- T@efign to expatiate on fome things which hi-. 
~ thérrol are tat flightly,touch’d upon, in order 
to cgnvince the Reader, not only that the good 
and amdvls-Qualities of Man are not thofe 
* tharymake him beyond other Animals a focia- 
ié Creature; but moreover that it would be 
~ utterly irkpoffible, either to raife any Multitudés 
into a Popalous, Rich and Flourifhing Nation, 
or when fo sais'd, to keep and maintain them 
in that Condrcion, without the Affiftance of 

what we cal] Evil both Natural and Moral. 
Thg better to perform what I have.underta- 
ken, I fhall previoufly examine into the Reality 
of the pulchrum & honeftum, the ré xdaov that 
the Ancients have talk’d of fo much: The 
Meaning of this is to difcufs, whether there be 
a real¥orth and Excellency in things, a pre- 
eminence of oné above another ; which every 
body will always agree to that well underftands 
them; or that there are few things, if any, that 
have the fame Efteem paid them, and which 
the fame Judgment is pa{s’d upon in all Coun- 
tries and all Ages. When we firft fet out in queft 
of this intrinfick Worth, and find one thing 
better than .another, and a third better than 
that, and fo on, we begin to entertain great 
Hopes of Succefs3 but when we meet with. 
> feveral things that are all very good or all ve- 
ry bad, we are puzzled and agree not always 
with ourfelves, much lefs with others. There 
are different Faults as well as Beauties, that as 
Modes and Fafhions alter and Men vary in 
. Bb 2 their 
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their Taftes and Humours, will be differepaly~ 
admired or difapproved of. 

» Judges of Painting will never difgree in 
Opinion, when a fine Picture. is C6mpared “ 2 ; 
the dawbing of a Novice; but how ft 
have they differ'd as to the Works of ae 
Mafters! There are Parties among Copmoiffeurs, 
and few of them agree in their Eteem as to 
Ages and Countries, and the befk Pictures bear 
not always the beft Prices: A ‘noted Original 
will be ever worth more than any Copy that 
can be made of it by an unknown Hand, tho’ 
it fhould be better. The Value that is fet on 
Paintings depends not only on the Name of the 
Matter and the Time of his Age he drew them 
in, but likewife in a great mexSyre on the 
Scarcity of his Works, but what is fill more 
unreafonable, the Quality of the Perfons in whofe 
Poffeffion they are, as well as the length of Time 
they have been in great Families; and if the 
Cartons now at Hampton-Court were done by a 
lefs famous Hand than that of Raphael, and 
had a private Perfon for their Owner, who 
would be fore’d to fell them, they would ne- 
ver yield the tenth part of the Money which 
with all their grofs Faults they are now efteem- 
ed to be worth. - 

Notwithftanding all this, I will readily own, 
that the Judgment to be made of Painting might 
become of univerfal Certainty, or ai leaft lefs 
alterable and precarious than almoft any thingy 
elfe: The Reafon is plain; there is a Standard 

to 
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_ tego by that always remains the fame. Paint- 
ing-is an Imitation of Nature, a Copying of 
“things which Men have every where before 
- them. My good-humour’d Reader I hope will 
forgive me, if thinking on this Glorious Tnven- 
uopimake a Reflection a little out of Seafon, 
- th6’ very\much conducive to my main Defign ; 
which is, Nat Valuable as the Art is T {peak of, 
we are bebmlden to an Imperfeétion in the 
chief of our Stnfes for all the Pleafures and ra- 
vithing Delight we receive from this happy 
Deceit. I fhall explain my felf. Air and Space 
are no*Objects of Sight, but as foon as we can 
fee with the leaft Attention, we obferve that the 
Bulk of the things we fee is leffen’d by degrees, 
as they are farther remote from us, and nothing 
but Expericiice gain’d from thefe Obfervationg 
can teach us toomake any tolerable Guefles at 
the diftance of Things.” Ii one born Blind 
fhould remain fo till twenty, and then be fud- 
denly blefs'd with Sight, he would be ftrangely 
puzled as to the difference of Diftances, and 
hardly able immediately by his Eyes alone 
to determine which was neareft to him, a Poft 
almoft within the reach of his Stick, or a 
Steeple zharthould be half a Mile off Let us 
look as narrowly as we can upon a Hole in a 
- Wall, that has nothing but the open Air behind 
it, and we fhall not be able to fee otherwife, 
but that the Sky fills up the Vacuity, and is as 
near us us the back part of the Stones that 
Circum{cribe the Space where they are wanting. 
B 
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This Circumftance, not to call ita Defea, i. 
our Senfe of Seeing, makes us liable to be ‘fir 

pofed upon, and every thing, but Motion, may 

by Art be reprefented to us on a,Flat in the 

fame manner as we fee them in Life and Na- 

ture. Ifa Man had never feen this Are-put the 

to practice, a Looking-glafs might in con- 

vince him that fuch a thing was pofible, and - 
Tcan’t help thinking but that the‘ Reflections 

from very fmooth and well-polith'd Bodies made 

upon our Eyes, mutt have given the firft handle 

to the Inventions of Drawings and Painting: 

In the Works of Nature, Worth and Excel- 
lency are as uncertain : and even in Human 
Creatures what is beautiful in one Country is not 
fo in another. How whimfical is the Florift in 
his Choice! Sometimes the Tulip, “fomerimes 
the Auricula, and at other times the Carnation 
fhall engrofs his Efteem, and every Year a new 
Flower in his Judgment beats all the old ones, 
tho’ it is much inferior to them both in Colour 
and Shape. Three hundred Years ago Men 
were fhaved as clofely as they are now: Since 
that they have wore Beards, and cut them in 
vaft Varicty of Forms, that were all as becoming 
when fathionable as now they would te Ridi- 
culous. How mean and comncally a Man looks, 
that is otherwife well drefs’d, in a ‘narrow- - 
brim’d Hat when every body wears broad ones ; 
and again, how monftrous is a very great Hat, 
when the other Extreme has been in fafhion for 
a confiderable time? Experience has taught us, 

thar 
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tirat thefe Modes feldom laft above Ten or 

_ Viwelve Years, and a Man of Threefcore muft 
have obferved five or fix Revolutions of ’em at 
leaft ; yet the beginnings of thefe Changes, the’ 
we have feen feveral, feem always uncouth and 
arg dtfénfive afreth whenever they réturn. What 

- Mortal dan decide which is the handfomeft; ab-: 
ftract frots the Mode in being, to wear great 
Buttons or*fmall ones? The many ways of 
laying out a Garden Judicioufly are almoft 
Innumerable, and what is called Beautiful in 
them varies according to the different Taftes of 
Nations and Ages. In Grafs Plats, Knots and 
Parterr’s a great diverfity of Forms is generally 
agreeable; but a Round may be as pleafing to 
the Eye as a Square: An Oval cannot be more 
fuitable-so one place than it is poffible for a 
Triangle to be “to another; and the pre-emi- 
nence an Oétogon has over an Hexagon is no 
greater in Figures, than at Hazard Eight has 
above Six among the Chances. 

Churches, ever fince Chriftians have been 
able to Build them, refemble the Form of a 
Crofs, with the upper end pointing toward the 
Eaft; and an Architeat, where there is room, 
and it-<aft De conveniently done, who fhould 
neglect it, would be thought to have commit- 

+ ted an unpardonable Fault: but it would be 
foolifh to expect this of a Turkifh Mofque or 
a Pagan Temple. Among the many Beneficial 
Laws that have been made thefe Hundred 
Years, it is not eafy to name one of greater 


Utility, 
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Utility, and at the fame time more exempt from, 
all Inconveniencies, than that which has rege~ 
lated the Dreffes of the Dead. Thofe who were 
old enough to take notice of things when that 
Aét was made, and are yet alive, muft remembér 
the general Clamour that was made agaimft™c. 
Ac firtt nothing could be more thocking te: 
Thoufands of People than that they wre to be 
Buried in Woollen, and the only,thing that 
made that Law fupportable was, that there was 
room left for People of fome Fathion to indulge 
their Weaknefs without Extravagancy; confi- 
dering the other Expences of Funerals where 
Mourning is given to feveral, and Rings to a 
great many. The Benefit that accrues to the Na- 
tion from it is fo vifible that nothing ever could 
be faid in reafon to condemn it, which in few 
Years made the Horrour conzeived againtt it 
leffen every Day. I obferved then that Young 
People who had feen but few in their Coffins 
did the fooneft ftrike in with the Innovation; 
but that thofe who, when the A@ was made, 
had Buried many Friends and Relations re- 
mained averfe to it the longeft, and I remember 
many that never could be reconciled to it to 
their dying Day. By this time Buryitig-iaLinnen 
being almoft forgot, it is the general Opinion 
that nothing could be more decent than Wool- 
len, and the prefent manner of Dreffing a 
Corps : which fhews that our Liking or Diflik- 
ing of things chiefly depends on Mode and Cu- 
ftom, and the Precept and Example of our Bet- 

ters 
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* tergand fuch whom one way or other we think 
to be Superiour to us. 

In Morals there is no greater Certainty. 
Plarality of Wives is odious among Chriftians, 
angall the Wit and Learning of a Great Ge- 
nias in fefence of it has been rejected. with 
contemps; But Polygamy is not fhiocking toa 
Mahometai, What Men have learned from 
their Infancy enflaves them, and the Force of 
Cuftom warps Nature, and at the fame time 
imitates her in fuch a manner, that it is often 
difficult to know which of the two we are in- 
fluenced by. In the Eaf formerly Sifters marri- 
ed Brothers, and it was meritorious for a Man to 
marry his Mother. Such Alliances are abomi- 
nable; hut it is certain that, whatever Horrour 
we Conceive at,the Thoughts of them, there 

- is nothing in Nature repugnant againft them, 
but what is built upon Mode and Cuftom. A 
Religious Mahometan that has never tafted any 
Spirituous Liquor, and has often feen People 
Drunk, may receive as great an averfion againft 
Wine, as another with us of the leat Morality 
and Education may have againft lying with his 
Sifter, apd-both imagine that their Antipathy 
procééds from Nature. Which is the beft Reli- 

. Zion? is a Queftion that has caufed more Mif- 

chief than all other Queftions together. Ask 
it at Peking, at Conftantinople, and at Rome, and 
you'll receive three diftinét Anfwers extremely 

different from one another, yet all of them e- 

qually pofitive and peremptory. Chriftians a 

welt 
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well affured of the falfity of the Pagan and Ma- 
hometan Superftitions : as to this point thére ; 
js a perfeét Union and Concord among them; 
but enquire of the feveral Sects they are divid- 
ed into, Which is the true Church of Chyjft ? 
and all of chem will tell you it is theirs, and to 
convince you, go together by the Ears 
It is manifeft then that the huntiog’ after this 
Pulchrum & Honeftum is not much better than 
a Wild-Goofe-Chace that is but little to be de- 
pended upon: But this is not the greateft Faule 
ft find with it. The imaginary Notions that 
Men may be Virtuous without Self-denial are a 
vaft Inlet to Hypocrify, which being once made 
habicual, we muft not only deceive others, but 
likewife become altogether unknown to our 
felves, and in an inftance I am soing“to-give, 
it will appear, how for want ofduely examining 
himfelf this might happen to aPerfon of Quality 
of Parts and Erudition, one every way refem~ 
bling the Author of the Characterifticks himfelf, 
A Man that has been brought up in Eafe and 
Affluence, if he is of a Quiet Indolent Nature, 
learns to fhun every thing that is troublefome, 
and chufes to curb his Paffions, morg_becaufe of 
the Inconveniencies that arife from tft’ eager 
purfuit after Pleafure, and the yielding to all the 
demands of our Inclinations, than any diflike 
he has to fenfual Enjoyments; and it is pof- 
fible, that a Perfon Educated unde~ a great 
Philofopher, who was a Mild and Good-natured 
as well as able Tutor, may in fuch happy Cir- 
cumftances 
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cumftances have a better Opinion of his inward 
State than it really deferves, and believe himfelf 
Virtuous, becaufe his Paffions lye dormant. He 
may form fine Notions of the Social Virtues, 
and the Contempt of Death, write well of them 
in his Glofet, and talk Eloquently of them in, 
Compan} but you fhall never catch him fight- 
ing for hisCountry, or Labouring to retrieve 

-any National Loffes. A Man that deals in 
Metaphyficks may eafily throw himfelf into an 
Enthufiafm, and really believe that he does not 
fear Beath whilft it remains out of Sight. But 
fhould he be ask’d, why having this Intrepidity 
either from Nature or acquired by Philofophy, 

_ he did not follow Arms when his Country was 

involy¢d in’ War; or when he faw the Nation dai- 
ly robb’d by thofe at the Helm, and the Affairs 
of the Exchequer perplex’d, why he did not go 
to Court, and. make ufe of all his Friends and 
Intereft to be a Lord Treafurer, that by his 
Integrity and Wife Management he might re- 
ftore the Publick Credit; It is probable he 
would anfwer that he lov’d Retirement, had 
no other Ambition than to be a Good Man, and 
never afer to have any fhare in the Govern- 
ment, or that he hated all Flattery and flavith 

. Attendgnce, the Infincerity of Courts and Buftle 
of the World. I am willing to believe him: 
but may not a Man of an Indolent Temper 
and Unattive Spirit fay, and be fincere in all 

“this, and at the fame time indulge his Appetites 
without being able to fubdue them, tho’ his 
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Duty fummons him to it. Virtue confiffg. in * 
Aétion, and whoever is poffeft of this Social - 
Love and kind Affection to his Species, and by 
his Birth or Quality can claim eny Poft im the 
Publick Management, ought not to ft ftill when 
he can be Serviceable, but exert himflf to the 
utmoft for the good of his Felloys’ Subjects. 
Had this noble Perfon been of a Warlike Ge- 
nius or a .Boyfterous Temper, he would have 
chofe another Part in the Drama of Life, and 
preach’d a. quite contrary Doctrine: For we 
are ever pushing our Reafon which way foever 
we feel Paffion to draw it, and Self-love pleads 
to all human Creatures for their different 
Views, ftill furnifhing every Individual with 
Arguments to juftify their Inclinations. _ 

That boafted middle way, and the’calm Vir- 
tues recommended in the Characterifticks, are 
good for nothing but to ~breed Drones, and 
might qualify a Man for the ftupid Enjoyments 
of a Monattick Life, or at beft a Country Juftice 
of Peace, but they would never fit him for La- 
bour and Affiduity, or ftir him up to great 
Atchievements and perilous Undertakings. 
Man’s natural Love of Eafe andJdlenefs, and 
Pronenefs to indulge his fenfual Pleafiires, are 
not to be cured by Precept: His ftrong Habits 
and Inclinations can only be fubdued by Paffions 
of greater Violence. Preach and Demonftrate to 
a Coward the unreafonablenefs of his Fears and - 
you'll not make him Valiant, more than yeu 
can make him Taller by bidding him to be 

Ten 
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Ted Foot high, whereas the Secret to raife Cou- 

* rage, as I have made it Publick in Remar R, 
is almoft infallible. 

‘The Fear of Death is the ftrongeft when we 
are in our greateft Vigour, and our Appetite is 
keen ; vthen we are Sharp-fighted, Quick of 
Hearing, ‘and every Part performs its Office. 
The Reafon is plain, becaufe then Life is moft 
delicious and our felves moft capable of enjoy- 
ing it. How comes it then that a Man of Ho- 
nour fhould fo eafily accept of a Challenge, tho’ 
at Thirty and in perfeét Health? It is his Pride 
that conquers his Fear: For when his Pride is 

* not concern’d this Fear will appear moft glaring- 
~ly. If he is not ufed to the Sea let him but be 
in a$eecrn, or, if he‘never was II before, have 
but a fore Throat or a flight Fever, and he'll 
“fhew a Thoufand Anxieties, and in them the 
ineftimable Value he fets on Life. Had Man 
been naturally humble and proof againit Flatte- 
ry, the Politician could never havM@had his 
Ends, or known what to have made of him. 
Without Vices the Excellency of the Species 
would have ever remain’d undifcover'd, and eve- 
ty Worthy that has made himéelf famous in 
the World is a ftrong- Evidence againft this a- 

- miable Syftem. 

If the Courage of the great Macedonian came 
up to Diftraction when he fought alone again{t 
a whee’ Garrifon, his Madnefs was not lefs 
“when he fancy’d himfelf to bea God, or at leaft 

* doubted whether he was or not 3 and as foon 
as 
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as we make this Reflection, we difcover Both ; 
the Paffion, and the Extravagancy of it, ‘that - 
buoy’d up his Spirits in the moft imminent Dan- 
gers, and carried him through aft the Difficul- 
ties and Fatigues he underwent. . 
There never was in the World # brighter 
Example of an able and compleat 4agiftrate 
than Cicero: When I think on his Care and 
Vigilance, the real Hazards he flighted, and 
the Pains he took for the Safety of Rome; his 
Wifdom and Sagacity in detecting and difap- 
pointing the Stratagems of the boldeft ard moft 
fubtle Confpirators, and at the fame time on 
his Love to Literature, Arts and Sciences, his 
Capacity in Metaphyficks, the Juftnefs of his 
Reafonings, the Force of his Eloquence,. thé” 
Politenefs of his Style, and the genteel Spirit 
that runs through his Writings ; when I think, 
I fay, on all thefe Things together, I am ftruck 
with Amazement, and the leaft I can fay of him 
is that @te was a Prodigious Man. But when I 
have fet the many good Qualities he had in 
‘che beft Light, it is as evident to me on the 
other fide, that had his Vanity been inferior to 
his greateft Excellency, the goed.Senfe and 
Knowledge of the World he was fo eminently 
poffefs'd of could never have let him be fuch a 
tulfome as well as noify Trumpeter as he was 
of his own Praifes, or fuffer’d him rather than 
not proclaim his own Merit, to make a Verfe 
that a School-Boy would have been laugh’d at 
for. OJ! Fortunatam, &c. ; 
How 


- 
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Now ftri& and fevere was the Morality of 

\ rigid Cate, how fteady and unaffected the Virtue 
of that grand Afferter of Roman Liberty! but 
thd’ the Equivalent this Stoick enjoy’d, for all 
the Self-denial and Aufterity he practifed, re- 
mained tong concealed, and his peculiar Mode- 
fty hid thom the World, and perhaps himéelf, 
a vaft while the Frailty of his Heart that forced 
him into-Heroifm, yet it was brought to light 
in the laft Scene of his Life, and by his Suicide 
it plainly appeared that he was governed by a 
Tyrannical Power fuperior to the Love of his 
Country, and that the implacable Hatred and 
fuperlative Envy he bore to the Glory, the real 
Greatnefsand Perfonal Merit of Ce/ar, had for a 
long-time: fway'd all his Actions under the moft 
obile Pretences., Had not this violent Motive 
over-rul’d his confummate Prudence he might 
not only have faved himfelf, but likewife 
moft of his Friends that were ruined by the 
Loft of him, and would in all prob ility, if 
he could have ftooped to it, been the Second 
Man in Rome. But he knew the boundlefs 
Mind and unlimited Generofity of the Victor : 
it was his Ciemency he feared, and therefore 
choff Death becayfe it was lefs terrible to his 
Pride than the Thought of giving his mortal 
Foe fo tempting an Opportunity of fhewing the 
Magnanimity of his Soul, as Ce/ar would have 
found in’ forgiving fuch an inveterate Enemy 
‘as Cato, and offering him his Friendthip; and 
which, it is thought. by the Judicious, thar 
Cec Pene- 
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Penetrating as well as Ambitious Conquéror 
would not have flipt, if the other had dared.to 
live. : 

Another Argument to prove tht kind Difpo- 
fition and real Affe€tion we naturally have for 
our Species, is our Love of Company, and the 
Averfion Men that are in their Senfes gene- 
rally have to Solitude, beyond other Creatures. 
This bears a fine glofs in the Characferifticks, 
and is fetoff in very good Language. to the 
beft Advantage : the next Day after I read it 
firft, I heard abundance of People cry 4refh 
Herrings, which with the Reflection on the 
vatt Shoals of that and other Fifh that are 
caughe together, made me very merry, tho’ I 
was alone: but as I was entertaining—sayielf 
with this Contemplatton, came an impertinent 
idle Fellow, whom [had the Misfortune to.be- 
known by, and asked me how I did, tho’ I 
was and dare fay looked as healthy and. as well 
as ever I was or did in my Life. What I an- 
fwered him I forgot, but remember thac.I 
could not get rid of him in a good while, and 
felt all the Uneafinefs. my Friend Horace com~ 
plains of from a Perfecution of~the like na- 
ture. ‘ 7 

I would have no fagacious Critick pronounce - 
mea Man-hater from this fhort Story 5 who- 
over does is very much miftaken. I am a great 
Lover of Compary, and if the Reader is not 
quite tired with mine, before I thew the Weak= 
nefs and Ridicule of that piece of Flactery , 

made 
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wane to our Species, and which I was juft now 
me ipsaking of, I will give him a Defcription of 
.-€he Man I would chufe for Converfation, 
-with a Prowiife that before he “has | finithed 
what at firft he. might only take for'a:Digref- 
fion. forgign to my purpofe, he fhall: And the 
Ute of ib a 
By Early and Artful InftruGtion he fhould be 
thoroughly imbued with the notions of Honour 
and Shame, and have contracted an habitual 
averfion to every thing that has the leaft ten- 
dency to Impudence, Rudenefs or Inhumanity. 
He fhould be well vers'd in the Latin Tongue 
and not ignorant of the Greek, and moreover 
underftand one or two of the Modern Languages 
be’ issawn. He fhould be acquainted with 
the Fafhions and Cuftoms of the Ancients, but 
thoroughly skilled in the Hiftory of his own 
Country and the Manners of the Age he lives in. 
He fhould befides Literature have ftudy’d fome 
ufeful Science or other, feen fome’ Foreign 
Courts and Univerfities, and made the true Ufe 
of Travelling. He fhould at times take delight 
in Dancing, Fencing, Riding the Great Horfe, 
and knowing fomething of Hunting and other 
Cotsitry Sports, without being attach’d to any, 
. and he fhould treat them all as either Exercifes 
for Health, or Diverfions that fhould never in- 
terfere with Bufinefs, or the attaining to more 
valuable “Qualifications. He fhould have a 
*fmatch of Geometry and Aftronomy as well as 
Anatomy and the Oeconomy of Human Bodies. 
Ce To 
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To underftand Mufick fo as to perform, isan 
Actomplifhment, but there is abundance tote 
faid againit it, and inftead of it | would haye 
him know fo much of Drawing as is required 
to take a Landskip, or explain ones. meaning 
of any Form or Model we. would Aefcribe, 
but never to touch a-Pencil. He fhould be 
very carly ufed to the Company of modeft 
Women, and never be a Fortnight without 
Converfing with the Ladies. 

Grofs Vices, as Irreligion, Whoring, Gam- 
ing, Drinking and Quarrelling I won’t mention; 
even the meaneft Education guards us againft 
them; I would always recommend to him the 
Pratice of Virtue, but Iam for no Voluntass— 
Ignorance, in a Gentleman, of any thixgthiat is 
done in Court or City. It is :mpoffible a Man 
Should be perfeét, and therefore there are Faults 
T would connive at, if I could not preventthem; 
and if between the Years of Nineteen.and ‘Three 
and Twenty, Youthful Heat thould fometimes 
get the better of his Chaftity, fo it was done 
with caution; fhould he on fome Extraordina- 
ry Occafion, overcome by the preffing Solicita- 
tions of Jovial Friends, drink more than was 
confiftent with ftrict Sobriety, fo he did it very 
feldom and found it not to interfere with his 
Health or Temper ; or if by the height of his 
Mettle and great Provocation in a Jyft Caufe, 
he had been drawn into a Quarrel, which true 
Witdom and a lefs ftriét adherence to the Rules 
of Honour might have declined or prevented, fo 

it 
af 
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it never befel him above once; If] fay he fhould 
have happened to be Guilty. of thefe. things, 
fd he would never peak, much lefs Brag of 
Akem himfelf, they might be pardoned or at 
leaft over-looked at the Age I named, if -he 
left off then and-continued difcrees forever 
after. The very Difafters of Youth have fome- 
times frighten’d Gentlemen into a more fteady 
Prudence than in all probability they would 
ever have been Matters of without them, To 
keep him from Turpitude and things that are 
openly Scandalous, there is nothing better than 
to procure him free accefs in one or two no- 
ble Families where his frequent Attendance is 
counted a Duty: And whilft by that méans you 


“Eeederve bie Pride, he is kept in a continual 
dread ofShaine. 

. A Man of a voilerable Fortune, pretty near 
accomplithed as Ihave required him to be, that 
ftill improves himfelf and fees the World till 
he is Thirty, cannot be difagreeable to converfe 
with, at leaft whilft he continues in Health and 
Profperity, and has nothing to fpoil his Temper. 
When fuch a one either by chance or appoint- 
ment meets with Three or Four of his Equals, 
and a/i agree to pafs away a few Hours together, 
the’whole is what $ ca! good Company, There 

"is nothihg faid in it that is not either inftructive 
or diverting to a Man of Senfe. It is poffible 
they-may not always he of the fame Opinion, 
ebut there can be no conteft between any but 

. who fhall yield firft tothe other he differs from, 

Ce 3 Ong 
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One only fpeaks at a time, and no louder than to 
be plainly underftood by him who fits the far- 
theft off. The greateft Pleafure aimed at by 
every one of them is to have the Satisfadtion’oF 
Pleafing others, which they all praétically kndw 
may as effeCtually be done by"hearkning with 
Attention and an approving Countenance, as 
if we faid very good things ourfelves, . 
Mott People of. any Tafte would like fuch a 
Converfation, and juftly prefer it to being alone, 
when they knew not how to fpend their time; 
but if they could employ themfelves in fome- 
thing from which they expected either a more 
folid or a more lafting Satisfaétion, they would 
deny themfelves this Pleafure, and follow what 
was of greater confequence to ’em. Bytersuld 
nota Man, though he had feen no mortal in a 
Fortnight, remain alone as much longer, rather 
than get into Company of Noify Fellows that 
take Delight in Contradi@ion, and place'a Glory 
in picking a Quarrel? Would not one that has 
Books, Read for ever, or fet himfelf to Write 
upon fome Subject or other, rather than be 
every Night with Party-men who count the 
Ifiand to be good for nothing whilft their Ad- 
verfaries are fuffered to live upon ic? Wanld 
not a Man be by himéelf a Month, and goto . 
Bed before feven a-Clock, rather than mix with 
Fox-hunters, who having all Day long tried in 
vain to break their Necks, join at Night ina 
fecond Attempt upon their Lives by Drinking, ; 
and to exprefg their Mirth, are louder in fenfe- : 
lefs 
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Tel Sounds within Doors, than their barking 

. and lefs troublefome Companions are only 

_<@ithout ? I have no reat Valite fora Man who 

_—xsould not rather tire himfelf with Walking; 
or if he was fhut up, {catter Ping’ about’ the 
Room in order to pick them up agatn, than 
keep Company for fix Hours with half-a Score 
eames Sailers the Day their Ship was paid 
off, 

T will granc neverthelefs that the greateft pare 
of Mankind, rather than be alone any confide- 
rable time, would fubmit to the things I named : 
But I cannot fee, why this Love of Company, 
this ftrong Defire after Society fhould be con- 
i{trued fo much in our Favour, and alledged as 

oak of fome Intrinfick Worth in Mah not 
tobe fOund in other Animals. For to prove 
from it the Goodnefs of our Nature and a gene- 
rous Love in-Man, extended beyond himfelf on 
the reft of his Species, by vertue of which he 
was a Sociable Creature, this Eagernefs after 
Company. and Averfion of being alone ought 
to have been moft confpicuous and moft violent 

in the beft of their kind, the Men of the greateft 
Genius, Parts and Accomplifhments, and thofe 
wh¢ are the leaft fubject to Vice ; the contrary 

. of which is true.” The weakeft Minds, who 
can thé leaft govern their Paffions, Guilty Con- 
{ciences that abhor Reflection, and the worth- 
lefs, who are incapable of producing any thing 

+ of their own that’s ufeful, are the greateft Ene- 

* mies to Solitude, and will take up with any 
; Ceca Com- 
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Company rather than be without s- whereas, the 
Mea of Senfe and of Knowledge, that can.think ; 
and centemplate on things, and fuch: as are bit 
little difturb’d- by their Paffions, can bear to Ke. 
by themfelves: the longeft without seludtancy 5 
and, to avoid Noife, F olly, .and Impertinence, . 
will run away from tweaty!Companies; :and, 
rather than meet with:any ‘thing difagreeable 
to their good 'Fafte; will prefer their: Clofet 
or a Garden, nay a‘Common or a Defart to 
the-Seciety of fome Men. 

- But let us fuppofe the Love‘of. Company fo 
infeparable from our Species that. yo Man 
could endure to be alone one Memient, what 
Conclufions could be drawn from this? does 
not Man love Company, as he does every: ig 
elfe, for his own fake? No Friendthips’or Civi- 
lities are lafting that are not reciprocal. _ In all 
your weekly and daily Meetings for Diverfion, 
as well as Annual Feafts, and the met folemn 
Carouzals, every Member that affifts at them 
has his own Ends, and fome frequent a Club 
which they would never go to unlefs they were 
the Top of it. I have known a Man who. was 
the Oracle of the Company, be very conftant, 
and as uneafy at any thing that hindred»him 
from coming at the.Hour; leave his Society 
altogether, as foon as another was added that 
could match, and difputed Su periority with him. 
There are People who are incapable of holding 
an Argument, and yet malicious enough to take- 
delight in hearing others Wrangle, and tho’ 

: they 


” gheiy never concern’ themfelves in the Contre- 
», wey, would think a Company Infipid where 
_¢iey. could not.have that Diverfion... A’ good 
'_#foule, sich Furniture, a. fine Garden, Horfes, 
Dogs, Anceftors, Relations, Beauty, Strength, 
Excellency in:any thing ‘whatever, Vices as well 
as Virme, may all be Acceflary to make Men 
long. for Society, in hopes that what they’ value ° 
themfelves upon will at one time or other be- 
come the Theme of the Difcourfe, and give an 
inward Satisfaction to them. Even the. moft 
polite People in the World, and fuch as I {poke 
of at firft, give no Pleafure to others that is not 
repaid to their Self-Love, .and does:nor at laft 
center in themfelves, let them wind it aid'ern. 
Teese choy wralk ~But the plaineft Demonftration — 
that imsll Clubs and Societies of Converfable* 
People every body has the greateft Confiderati- 
on for himfelf is, that the Difinterefted, who ra~ 
ther over-pays than wrangles; the Good-hu- 
mour’d, that is never wafpith nor foon offended ; 
the Eafy and Indolent, that hates Difputes and 
never talks for Triumph, is every where the 
Darling of the Company: Whereas the Man of 
Senfe and Knowledge, that will not be impofed 
upon or talk’d out of his Reafon; the Man-of 
Genius and Spirit; that can fay fharp and witty 
things, tho’ he never Lafhes but what deferves 
it; the Man of Honour, who neither gives ner 
takesan Affront, may be efteem’d, but is feldom 
- to well beloved as a weaker Man. lefs Accom-~ 
-  plifh’d, 


‘ 
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As in thefe Inftances the Friendly Qual ities 
arifé from our contriving perpetually our Owe 3 
Satisfaction, fo on other Occafions they prs — 
ceed from the natural Timidity of Man, axe. 
the follicitous’‘Care he takes of himfelf. Two 
Londoners, whofe Bufinefs oblige them not .to 
have any Commerce together, may know, f€e, 
and pafs by one another every Day upon. the 
Exchange, with not much greater Civility than 
Bulls would: Let them meet at Briffol they'll 
pull off their Hats, and on the Jeaft Opportunity 
enter into Converfation, and be glad of one 
another's Company. When French, Engk/b and 
Dutch meet in China or any other Pagan Coun- 
try, being all Europeans, they look upon one 
another as Countrymen, and if no Paoncs 
terferes, will feel a natural Propchfity: to 
love one another. Nay two Men that are at 
Enmity, if they are forc’d to Travel together, 
will often lay by their Animofities, be affable 
and converfe in a friendly manner, efpecially if 
the Road be unfafe, and they are both Strangers 
in the Place they are to goto, Thefe things by 
fuperficial Judges are attributed to Man’s Sock 
ablenefs, his natural Propenfity to Friendfhip 
and love of Company ; but whoever will duely 
examine things and look into Man more mir- 
rowly, will find that on all thefe Occafions we ° 
only endeavour to ftrengthen our Intereft, and 
are moved by the Caufes already alledg’d. 

What I have endeavour’d hitherto, has been - 
10 prove, that the pulchrum & honeflum, excel- 

Jency 
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+ Jendy and real worth of things aré moft com- 
xi ty precarious and alretable as Modes and 
~€auftoms vary ; that confequefitly the Inferentés 
-"dtawn from their Certainty aré infignificant, and 
thar the generous Notions concerning the na- 
tural Goodnefs of Man are hurtful’ as they-tend 
to mif-lead, and are merely Chimericdl? "THe 
truth of this latter I have illuftrated by the méft 
obvious Examples in Hiftory. I have fpoke of 
our Love of Company and Averfion to Solitude, 
examin’d thoroughly the various Motives of 
them, and made it appear that they all center 
in Self-Love. I intend now to inveftigate ihto 
the nature of Society, and diving into the very 
ife of it, make it evident, that hot the Good 
ana Meaiable. but the Bad and Hateful Qualities 
‘ of Man, his Imperfections and the want of Ex- 
cellencies which other Creatures are endued. 
with, are the’firft Caufes that made Man foci- 
able beyond other Animals the Moment after he 
foft Paradife ; and that if he had remain’d in 
his primitive Innocence, and continued to enjoy 
the Bleffings that attended it, there ig no Shadow 
of Probability that he ever would have become 
that fociable Creature he is now. 
How neceffary qur Appetites and Paffions are 
- for the,welfare of all ‘Trades and Handicrafts 
has been fufficiently prov’d thoroughout the 
Book, and that they are our bad Qualities, or at 
leaft produce them, no Body denies. It remains 
* then thar I fhould fet forth the variety of Obfta- 


* cles that hinder and perplex Man in the Labour 
he 
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he is conftantly employ’d in, the procurin’ of 
what he wants; and which in other Words | 
call’d the Bufinefs of Self-Prefervation: Whilt- 
at the fame time I demonftrate that the Sociaé-. 
blenefs of Man arifes only from thefe Two 
things, viz. The multiplicity of his Defires, 
and the continual Oppofition he meets with 
in his Endeavours to gratify them. 
The Obftacles I {peak of relate either to our 
own Frame,. or the Globe we inhabit, I mean 
the Condition of it, fince it has been curs’d. I 
have often endeavour’d to. contemplate fepa- 
rately on the two Things I named Jaft, but cou’d 
never keep them afunder ; they always interfere 
and mix with one another ; and at laft make u 
together a frightful Chaos of Evil.” Al). «tie~ 
Elements are our Enemies, Water drowns and 
Fire confumes thofe who unskilfully approach 
them. . The Earth in a Thoufand Places pro- 
duces Plants and other Vegetables that are hurt~ 
ful to Man, whilft the Feeds and Cherifhes a 
variety of Creatures that are noxious to him ; 
and fuffers a Legion of Poyfons to dwell within 
her : But the moft unkind of all the Elements is 
that which we cannot Live one Moment with- 
out: It is impoflible to repeat all the Injuries 
we receive from the Wind and Weather ; and 
tho’ the greateft part of Mankind have ever — 
been employed in defending their Species from 
the Inclemency of the Air, yet no Art or La- 
bour have hitherto been able to find a Security - 
againft the Wild Rage of tome Meteors. 
Hurri- 
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~._ Hiprricanes it is true happen but feldom, and 
afew Men are fwallow’d up by Earthquakes, of 
"devour'd by Lions; but whilft we efcape thofe 
- Gigantick Mifchiefs we are perfecuted by Tri- 
fles. What a vaft variety of Infedts are ‘tor- 
menting to us; what Multitudes of them infifte 
and make Game of us with Impunity! Thé 
moft defpicable feruple not to Trample and 
Graze upon us as Cattle do upon a Field: which 
yet is often bore with, if moderately they ufe 
their Fortune; but here again our Clemency 
becomes a Vice, and fo encroaching are their 
Cruelty and Contempt of us on our Pig. that 
they make Layftalls of our Heads, and devour 
_-eyr Young ones if we are ndt daily Vigilant in 
“Padbing and Deftroying them. Las 
_ There is nothing Good in all the Univerfe to 
the beft-defigning Man, if either through Mi- 
ftake or Ignorance he commits the leaft Failing 
jn the Ufe of it; There is no Innocence or Inte- 
grity that can protect a Man from a Thoufand 
Mifchiefs that furround him: On the contrary 
every thing is Evil, which Art and Experience 
have not taught us to turn into a Bleffing. There- 
fore how diligent in Harveft time is the Huf- 
band-man in getting in his Crop and fhelteting 
= it from Rain, without which he could never have 
enjoy’d it! As Seafons differ with the Climates, 
Experience has taught us differently to make ufe 
,of them, and in one part of the Globe we may 

. fee the Farmer Sow whilft he is Reaping in the 
other ; from all which we may learn how vaftly 

= . this 
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this. Earth mutt have been alter’d fince the Fall 
of our firft Parents.. For thould we tracelMan | 
from his Beautiful, his Divine Original? ners 
proud of Wifdom acquired by haughty-Precepe 
or tedious Experience, but endued with con- 
fummate Knowledge the moment he was 
form’d; I mean the State.of Manocence, in which 
no Animal or Vegetable upon Earth, nor Mi- 
neral under Ground was noxious to him, and 
himfelf fecure from the Injuries of the Air as 
well as all other Harms, was contented with 
the Neceflaries of Life, which the Globe he 
inhabited furnith’d him with, without his afitt- 
ance. When yet not confcious of Guilt, he 
found himfelf in every Place to be the well o- 
beyed Unrival’d Lord of all, and unaffeGed ith 
his Greatnefs was wholly rapt up ia fublime 
Meditations on the Infinity of his Creator, who 
daily did vouchfafe intelligibly ro fpeak to him, - 
and vifit without Mifchief. 

In fuch a Golden Age no Reafon or Probabi- 
lity can be alledged why Mankind ever thould 
have rais’d themfelves into fuch large Societies 
as there have been in the World, as long as we 
can give any tolerable Account of it. Where 
a Man has every thing he defires, and nothing 
to Vex or Diiturb him, there is nothing can , 
be added to his Happinefs; and it is impoffible 
to name a Trade, Art, Science, Dignity or Em- 
ployment that would not be fupertluous in fuch 
a Bleficd State. If we purfue this Thought we- 
{ull ealily perceive chat no Societies could have 4 

fprung | 
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 {pruxg from the Amiable Virtues and Loving 

-Qualjties of Man, but on the contrary that all 

vof them muft have had their Origin from his 

. Wants, his Imperfections, and the variety of his 
Appetites: We hall find likewife that the more 
their Pride and Vanity are difplay’d and al} their 
Defires enlarg’d, the more capable they tuft 
be-of being rais’d into large and vaftly nume- 
rous Societies. 

- Was the Air always as inoffenfive to our naked 
Bodies, and as pleafant as to our thinking it is to 
the generality of Birds in Fair Weather, and 
Man had not been affected with Pride, Luxury 
and Hypocrify, as well as Luft, I cannot fee what 
could have putus upon-the Invention of Cloaths 

_an@-Houfes, I thall fay nothing of Jewels, of 
“Plate, Paitting, Sculpture, Fine Furniture, and 
all that rigid Moralifts have call’d Unneceflary 
and Superfmons: But if we were not foon tired 
with walking a-foot, and were as nimble as 
fome other Animals ; if Men were naturally la- 
borious, and none unreafonable in feeking anid 
indulging their Eafe, and likewife free from o- 
ther Vices, and the Ground was every where 
Even, Solid and Clean, who would have thought 
of Coaches or ventur’d on a Horfe’s Back ? 
- What gecafion has the Dolphin for a Ship, or 
what Carriage would an Eagle ask to'Travel in? 
I hope the Reader knows that by Society I 
underftand a Body Politick, in which Man ei- 
*ther fubdued by Superiour Force, or by Perfua~ 
fion drawn from his Savage State, is become 


a 
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a Difciplin’d Creature, that can find hisjown 
Ends in Labouring for others, and where- 
under one Head or other Form of Govern-* 
ment each Member is render’d Subfervient 
to the Whole, and all of them by cunning Ma- 
nagement are made to Aét as one. For if 
by Society we only mean a Number of Peo- 
ple, that without Rule or Government fhould 
keep together out of a natural Affection to 
their Species or Love of Company, as a Herd 
of Cows or a Flock of Sheep, then there 
is not inthe World a more unfit Creature for 
Society than Man; an Hundred of them that 
fhould be all Equals, under no Subje¢tion, or 
Fear of any Superiour upon Earth, could ney; 
Live rode hee: awake rrwo Hours aeichour 
we ae and the more Knowledge, Strength, 
it, Courage and Refolution there was a- 
mong them, the worfe it would’be> 
It is probable that in the Wild State of Na- 
ture Parents would keep a Superiority over their 
Children, at leaft while they were in Strength, 
and that even afterwards the Remembrance of 
what the others had experienc’d might produce 
ia them fomething between Love and Fear, 
which we call Reverence : .It is probable like- 
wife that the fecond Generation following the 
Example of the firft, a Man with a litele Cun- 
ning would always be able, as long as he lived 
and had his Senfes, to maintain a Superior Sway 
over all his own Offspring and Defcendants, 
how numerous focver they might grow. But 
the 
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the qld Stock -once dead; the Sons would quar- 
+wrel,.gnd- there could be no-Peace long, before 
“theré had been War. Elderthiptin Brothers is 
of ho great Force, and the Preerhinence thatis 
given to it-only-inyentetlas.a thift to’ live in 
Peace. Man as hetis afearful Animal, seerah 
ly not-Rapacious, loves Peace and Quier,:and 
he would‘never Fight, if no body offended him, 
and he could have what he fights for without it, 
To this fearful Difpofition and the Averfion he 
has to his being difturb’d, are owing all the va- 
rious Projects and Forms of Government.- Mo- 
narchy without doubt was the firft. Arifto- 
cracy and. Democracy were two different. Me 
thods of mending the Inconveniencies of: the 
frit>-and, a saixcure of thefe three an Improve= 
“ment on afl the reft 
“But be we Savages or Politicians, itis impoffi- 
ble that M4f; there fallen Man, fhould a& with 
any other View but to pleafe himfelf whilftke 
has the Ufe of his Organs, and the greateft Ex- 
travagancy either of Love or Defpair can have 
no other Center. There is no difference be- 
tween Will and Pleafure in one fenfe, and eve- 
ry Motion made in fpjght of them muft: be un- 
natural and convulijve. Since then Action ‘is 
- fo ‘confip’d, and we are always forc’d to do 
what we pleafe, and at the fame time our 
Thoughts are free and uncontroul’d, it is im- 
poflible we could be fociable Creatures without 
_ Hypocrify. The Proof of this is plain, fince 


* we cannot prevent the Idea’s that are continu- 
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ally arifing within us, all Civil Commerce w, muld 


be loft, if by Arc and prudent Diffimulstion -- 


we had not learn’d to hide and ftitle them;ang7* 
if all we think was to be laid open to other¢ in 


the fame manner as it is to our felves, it is im- 


potfible that endued with Speech we could be 
fufferable to one another.. aim perfuaded that 
every Reader feels the Truth of what I fay; and 
I tell my Antagonift that his Confcience flies 
in his Fact, whilft his Tongue is preparing to 
refute me. In all Civil Societies Men are taught 


‘infenfibly to bé Hypocrites from théir-Cradle, 


no body dares to own that he gets by Pablick 
Calamities, or even by the Lofs of Private Per- 
fons. The Sexton would be {toned fhould he 


with openly for the Death of the ParithiontTs, . 


tho’ every body knew that he had nothing elfe™’ 


to live upon. 

To me itis a great Pleafure, wher I look on 
the Affairs of human Life, to behold into what 
various and often ftrangely oppofite Forms the 
hope of Gain and thoughts of Lucre fhape Men, 


according to the different Employments they. 


are of, and Stations they are in. How gay and 
merry does every Face appear at a well-ordered 
Ball, and what a folemn Sadnefs is obferv’d at 
the Mafquerade of a Funeral! But the Under- 


taker is as much pleas’d with his Gains agthe - 


Dancing Mafter: Both are equally tired in their 
Cccupations, and the Mirth of the one is as 


much forc’d as the Gravity of the other is affeét- * 
ed, Thofe who have never minded the Conver- - 


fation 
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_fation of a fpruce Mercer, and a young Lady his 
€ufvbmer that comes to his Shop, have negleéted 

a Seene.of Life that is very Entertaining. I beg 
of my ferious Reader, that he would for a while 
abate a little of his Gravity, and fuffer me to 
examine thefe People feparately, as to their In- 
fide and the different Motives they at from. ° 
His Bufinéfs is to fell as much Silk as he can 
at a Price by which he fhall get what he pro- 
pofes to..be reafonable, according to the Cufto- 
mary Profits of the Trade. As to the Lady, 
what fhe would be at is to pleafe her Fancy, 
and buy cheaper by a Groat or Sixpence per 
Yard than the Things fhe wants are commonly. 
foliet. From the Impreffion the Gallantry of. 
“pur ‘Sex hes made upon her, fhe imagines (if 
fhe be not very deform’d) that fhe has a fine Mien 
and eafy Bakaviour, and 2 peculiar Sweetnefs of 
Voice ; that fhe is handfome, and if not beau- 
tiful at leaft more agreeable than moft young 
Women fhe knows. As fhe has no Pretenfions 
to purchafe the fame Things with les Money 
than other People, but what are built on her 
good Qualities, fo fhe fets her felf off to the beft 
Advantage her Wit and Difcretion will let her. 
_. The thoughts of LoVe are here out of the Cafe 
fo on the one hand fhe has no room for play- 
ing the Tyrant, and giving her felf Angry and 
“Peevith Airs, and on the other more liberty of 
{peaking kindly, and being affable than fhe can 
«. have almoit on any other occafion. She knows 
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his Shop, and endeavours to render her felf as 
Antiable as Virtue and the Rules of Decéncy - 
allow of. Coming with fuch a Refolutioh éf~ 
Behaviour the cannot'meet with any thing ‘to 
ruffle her Temper. 

Before her Coach is yet quite ftopp’d, the is 
approach’d: by a Gentleman-like Man, that has 
every thing Clean and Fafhionable about him, 
who in low. ebeifance. pays her Homage, and 
as foon-ag her Pleafure is known that the has a 
mind to come in, hands; her into the Shop, 
where immediately he flips from. her, and 
through a by-way that remains vifible only for 
half a Moment with great addrefs entrenches 
himfelf behind the Counter: Here facing her,< 
with a profound Reverence and modifh Phffafe _ 
he begs the favour of knowing her Cémmands. 
Let her fay and diflike what the pleates, fhe can 
never be directly contradicted : Sfit”tieals with 
a Man in whom confummate Patience is one 
of the Myfteries of his Trade, and whatever 
trouble fhe creates, fhe is fure to hear nothing 
but the moft obliging Language, and has al- 
ways before her a chearful Countenance, where 
Joy and Refpeét feem to be blended with Good- 
humour, and altogether make up an Artificial 
Serenity more ingaging than untaught Nature 
is able to produce. 

When two Perfons are fo well met, the Con- 
verfation muft be very agreeable, as well as ex- 
tremely mannerly, tho’ they talk about trifles. 
Whilft fhe remains irrefolute what to take he 
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“eed to be the fame inadvifing her ; and is ve- 
vs TY qautious how to direct Her-Choice ; but when 
“Shee fhe has male it'and is fix’d, he imme- 
dintely becomes pofitive, that itis the beft of 
the fort, extols her Fancy, and the more he 
looks upon it, the more he wonders he ‘thould 
not before have difcovered the pre-eminence of 

it over any thing he has in his Shop. By Pre- 
cept, Example and great Application he has 
learn’d unobferv’d to flide into the inmoft Re- 
ceffes of’ the Soul, found the Capacity of his 
Cuftomers, and find out their blind Side uh- 
known to them: By all which he is inftruéted 
in fifty other Stratagems to make her over-value 
her a fe Judgment as well as the Commodity 
~fhe would purchafe. “Phe greateft Advantage 
"he has oyér her, lics in the moft material part 
. of the Gommerce between them, the debate 
about th€TTfe, which he knows toa Farthing, 
and fhe is wholly Ignorant of : Therefore he 
no where more egregioufly impofes on hefUn- 
derftanding ; and tho’ here he has the liberty 
of telling what Lies he pleafes, as to the Prime 
Coft and the Money he has refus’d, yet he 
trufts not to them only ; but attacking her Vani- 

ty makes her believg the moft incredible Things 

- nd he World, concerning his own Weakneis 
and her fuperior Abilities ; He had taken a Re- 

, folution, he fays, never to part with that Piece 
under fuch a Price, but the has the power of 
“talking him out of his Goods beyond any body 
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Silk, but feeing that the, has a Fancy for it, and — 
is refolv’d to give no more, rather than dif 
oblige a Lady he has fuch an uncommon vilue< 
for, he’ll let her have it, and only begs that 
another time fhe will not ftand fo hard wth 
him. In the mean time the Buyer, who knows 
that fhe is no Fool and has a voluble Tongue, 
is eafily perfuaded that fhe has a very winning 
way of Talking, and thinking it fufficienc for 
the fake of good Breeding to difown her Merit, 
and in-fome witty Repartee retort the Compli- 
ment, he makes her {wallow very contentedly 
the Subftance of every thing he tells her. The 
upfhot is, that with the fatisfaction of having 
faved Ninepence per Yard, fhe has bought her 
Silk exa@ly at the fame Price as any body elfe 
might have done, and often gives, Sixpence. 
more, than, rather than not have {eld it, he 
would have taken. locaets 
It is poffible that this Lady for want of being 
fufficiently flatter’d, for a Fault the is pleafed to 
find in his Behaviour, or perhaps the tying of his 
Neckcloth, or fome other diflike as Subftantial, 
may be loft, and her Cuftom beftow’d on fome 
other of the Fraternity. But where many of 
thern live in a Clufter, it is not always eafily de- 
termin’d which Shop to go to, and the Reafons 
fome of the Fair Sex have for their choice'2:e 
often very whimfical and kept as a great Secret. 
We never follow our Inclinations with more 
freedom, than where they cannot be traced, and _ 
_it is unreafonable for others to fufpect them. 
A 
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‘A Virtuous Woman has preferr’d one Houfe to’ 
7 all the reft, becaufe the had feen a handfome 
~Eellow in it, and another’ of no bad Chara@er 
o having receiv’d: greater Civility before it, 
n had been paid her any where elfe, when 
the had no thoughts of buying and was going 
to Paul’s Church: for among the fafliionable 
Mercers the fair Dealer rouft keep before his 

own Door, and to draw in random Cuftomers - 
make ufe of no other Freedom or Importunities 
than an obfequious Air, with a fubmiffive Po- 
fture, and perhaps a Bow to every well-drefs’d 

Female that offers to look towards his Shop. 

at I have faid laft makes me think on aho- 
ther vpay of inviting Cuftomers, the moft diffant 
_in the World from what I have been fpeaking 
“off I mean that which is pactis’d by the Wa- 
termen, ‘efpecially on thofe whom by their 
Mien andeLserb they know to be Peafants. It 
is not unpleafant to fee half a dozen People fur- 
round a Man they never faw in their lives be- 
fore, and two of them that‘cari get the nearetft, 
clapping each an Arm over his Neck, hug him 
inas loving and familiar a manner as if he was 
their Brother newly come home from an Ea/- 
India’ Voyage ; a third lays hold of his Hand, 
sangther of his Sleéve, his Coat, the Buttons of 
it or kny thing he can come at, whilft a fifth 
or a fixth, who has fcampered twice round 
’ him already without being able to get at him, 
+ plants himfelf directly before the Man in hold, 
and within three Inches of his Nofe, contrag 
Dda dicting 
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. diéting his Rivals with an open-mouthed cry, © 
thews him a dreadful fet of large Teeth, and | 
a {mall remainder of chew’d Bread'and Cheefe; 
which the Countryman’s Arrival had hindged 
from being fwallow’d. MO 
At all this no Offence is taken, and the Pea- 
fant juftly thinks they are making much of him; 
therefore far from oppofing them he patiently 
fuffers himfelf to be pufh’d or pull’d which way 
the Strength that furrounds him fhall direct. 
He has not the delicacy.to find Fault with a 
Man’s Breath, who has juft blown out his Pipe, 
ora greafy Head of Hair that is rubbing againft 
his Chops: Dirt and Sweat he has been vied to 
from his Cradle, and it is no dure to 
him to hear half a fcore People, forne of | 
them at his Ear, and the furtheft not five Foot 
from him, bawl out as if he was a’ hundred 
Yards off: He is confcious that~hanekes ‘ao 
lefs noife when he is merry himfelf, and is 
fecretly pleas’d with their boifterous Ufages. 
The hawling and pulling him about he con- 
ftrues the way it is intended ; it is a Courtfhip 
he can feel and underftand: He can’t help 
wifhing them well for the Eftcem they feem to 
have for him: He loves to be taken notice of, 
and admires the Londoners fox being fo preflingy , 
in the Offers of their Service to him, ‘for trié 
value of Thrre-pence or lefs; whereas in the 
Country at the Shop he ufes, he can have no- 
thing but he mutt firft tell them what he wants, - 
and, tho’ he lays out Three or Four Shillings 
at 
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sata time, has hardly a word fpoke to him un- 
Tefs it be in anfwer to a Queftion himéelf is 
‘<torl'd to ask Arf This Alacrity in his Behalf 
apves his Gratitude, and unwilling to difoblige 
ody, from his Heart he knows not whom to 
chufe. I have feen.a Man think all this, or 
fomething like it, as plainly.as I could fee the 
Nofe in his Face; and at the fame time move 
along very contentedly under.a Load of Water- 
men, and with a fmiling Countenance carry 
{even or eight Stone more than his own Weight, 
to the Water-fide. 

If the little Mirth I have fhewn,- in the 
drawing of thefe two Images from low Life, 
mif-lecomes me, I am forry for it, but I pro- 
mife ‘aot to be guilty of that Fault any more, 
anid ble 4 now without lofs of time proceed 
with mt Argument in artlefs dull Simplicity, 

ward denmbeGeate the grffs Error of thofe, who 
imagine that the focial Virtues and the amia- 
ble Qualities that are praife-worthy in us, are 
equally beneficial to the Publick as they are to ° 
the Individual Perfons that are p 
‘them, and that the means of thriving and 
whatever conduces to the Welfare and real 
Happinefs of private Families muft have the 
ame Effect upon ‘the whole Society. This I 
~ confef$ I have lebour’d for all along, and I flat- 
tgs myfelf not unfuccefsfully: But I hope no 
* body will like a Problem the worfe for teeing 
‘+ the Truth of it prov’d more ways than one, 
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Ic is certain that the fewer Defires a Man has, ~ 
and the lefs he covets, the more eafy he ‘s ta 
himfelf ; the more active he is to fupply his ewe” 
Wants, and the lefs he requires to be waiyed 
upon, the more he will be beloved and the hw - 
trouble he is in a Family; the more he loves 
Peace and Concord, the more Charity he 
has for his Neighbour, and the more he fhines 
in real Virtue, there is no doubt but that in 

roportion he is- acceptable to God and Man. 
Bur let-us be Juft, what Benefit can thefe things 
be of, or what earthly Good‘ean: they do, to 
promote the Wealth, the Gléty ‘Yind-worldly 
Greatnefs of Nations? It is the fenfual Cb#rtier 
that fets no Limits to his Luxury ; the Wickle 
Strumpet that invents new Fafhions/dvery 
Week ¢ the haughty Dutchefs that in Equipage;~ 
Entertainments, and ‘all her Behaviov'r would 
imitate a Princefs; theyprofufe Rakead lavify 
Heir, that -featter about their Money without 
Wit or Judgment, buy every thing they fee, 
and either deftroy or give it away the next 
Day: the Covetous and perjur’d Villain that 
fqueez’d an. immenfe Treafure from the Tears. 
of Widows and Orphans, and left the Prodigals 
the Money to fpend : It is thefe that are the 
Prey and proper Food of avfull grown Levia-, 
than ; or in other words, fuch is the calamitots 
Condition of Human Affairs that we ftand. in ~ 
need of the Plagues and Monfters I named 
to have all the Variety of Labour perform’d, - 
which the Skill of Men is capable of inventing 
in 
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‘jn order to procure an honeft Livelihood to 
the vaft Multicudes of working Poor, that are 
“required to make a large Society: And it is 
folly to imagine that Great and Wealthy Nati- 
-gyg can fubfift, and be at once Powerful and 
Polite without. ‘ 
I proteft againft Popery as much as. ever Lu- 
_ ther or Calvin did, or Queen Elizabeth herfelf, 
but I believe from my Heart, that the Refor- 
mation has fcarce been more Inftrumental in 
rend{ring the Kingdoms and States that have 
embjaced it, flourifhing beyond other Nations, 
than the filly and capricious Invention of Hoop’d 
and Quilted Petticoats. But if this fhauld be 
denie!l me by the Enemies of Prieftly Power, at 
leaft , am fure that, bar the great Meh who 
hove fought for and againft that Lay-Man’s 
Bleflings it has from its firft beginning to this 
at smploy’d fo many Hands, honett indu- 
ftrious labouring Hands as the abominable im- 
provement on Female Luxury I named has 
done in few Years. Religion is one.thing and 
‘Trade is another. He that gives moft Trou- 
hle to thoufands of his Neighbours, and in- 
vents the moft operofe Manufactures is, right 
or wrong, the greateft Friend to the Society. 
«.. What a Buftle is there to be made in feveral 
#Sérts of the World, before a fine Scarlet or 
*serjmfon Cloth can be produced, what Multi- 
flicity of Trades and Artificers muft be em- 
ploy’d! Not only fuch as are obvious, as Wool- 
combers, Spinners, the Weaver, the Cloth- 
worker, 
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worker, the Scowrer, the Dyer, the Setter, the 
Drawer and the Packer; but others that dre, 
more remote and might feem foreign to it; -as - 
the Millwright, the Pewterer and the Chymift, 
which yet are all neceflary as well as a‘ gtcae 
Number of other Handicrafts to have the Tools, 
Utenfils and other Implements belonging to the 
Trades already named: But all thefe things * 
are done at home, and may be perform’d with- 
out extraordinary Fatigue or Danger; the moft 
frightful Profpe& is left behind, when we re- 
fle&t on the Toil and Hazard that are ‘to be 
undergone abroad, the vaft Seas we are fo go 
over, the different Climates we are to edidure, 
and the feveral Nations we mutt be obli-ed to 
for their Affiftance. Spain alone it is true {night .- 
furnith us with Wool to make the finett Clots , 
but what Skill and Pains, what Exper Snce and 
Ingenuity are required fo Dye it o#t3e- Beat-~ 
tiful Colours! How widely are the Drugs and 
other Ingredients difpers’d thro’ the Univerfe 
that are to meet in one Kettle. Allom indeed 
we have of our own; Argol we might have 
from the Rhine, and Vitriol from Hungary; all 
thisisin Ezrope ; but then for Saltpeter in quan- 
tity we are fore’d to go as far as the Eaft-Indies, 
Cochenille, unknown to the Ancients, is ng 
much nearer to us, tho’ in a quite different part” 
of the Earth: we buy it ‘tis true from the Spr- 
niards ; bat not being their Produé& they are 
fore’d to it fetch for us from the remoteft Corner 
of the New World in the Eaft-Indies, Whitt 
fy 
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fo,many Sailors are broiling in the Sun and 
fweltered with Heat in the Eaf and Wef of us, 
sanother fet of them are freezing in the North 
“to a Potafhes from Rufia.  ~ 
hen we are thoroughly acquainted with all 
the Variety of Toil and Labour, the Hardthips 
and Calamities that muft be undergone to com- 
pafs the End I {peak of, and we confider the vatt 
Rifques and Perils that are run in thofe Voyages, 
and that few of them are ever made but at the 
hep not only of the Health and Welfare, 


pe 


but efen the Lives of many: When we are 
acquainted with, I fay, and duly confider the 
thingstI named, it is {carce poflible to conceive 
a Tyréat fo inhuman and void of Shame, that 
oe Etholding things in the fame View, he fhould 
*exat fuctl terrible Services from his Innocent 
«Slaves; ad at the fame time dare to own, 
ae for no other Reafon, than the 
Satisfaction a Man receives from having a Gar- 
ment made of Scarlet or’Crimfon Cloth. But 
to what Height of Luxury muft a Nation be 
arrived, where not only the King’s Officers, but 
likewife his Guards, even the Private Soldiers 
thould have fuch impudent Defires! 
« ,, But if we turn the Profpeét, and look on all 
Gere Tabours as fo many voluntary Actions, 
eelonging to different Callings and Occupations 
_tteét Men are brought up to for a Lively-hood, 
' and in which every one Works for himfelf, 
“how much foever he may feem to Labour for 
ethers: IF we confider, that even the Saylors 
< who 
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who undergo the gréateft Hardfhips, as foon As 

ore Voyage is ended, even after Ship-wrack, ~ 

» are looking out and folliciting for Employment 

’ in another: If we confider, I fay, and look *#=- 
thefe things in another View, we fhall find 
that the Labour of the Poor is fo far from be- 
ing a Burthen and an Impofition upon them; 
that to have Employments a Bleffing, which 
in their Addreffes to Heaven they pray for,, and” 
to procure it for the generality of them jg the 

reateft Care of every Legiffature. : 

As Children and even Infants are the Apes of 
others, fo all Youth have an ardent defire of 
being Men and Women, and become of-en ri- 
diculous by their impatient Endeavours 0 aj 
pear what every body fees they are. :10t; al 
large Societies are not a little indebte,i to this 
Folly for the Perpetuity or at leat dere Gon 
nuance of Trades once Eftablifhed. What 
Pains will Young People take, and what Vio- 
lence will they not commit upon themfelves, to 
attain to infignificant and often blameable Qua- 
lifications, which for want of Judgment and 
Experience they admire in others, that are Su-_ 
periour to them in Age! This fondnefs of I- 
mitation makes them acc&ttom themfelves by- 
degrees to the Ufe of things that were Irkfome, ° 
if not intolerable to them at_firft, dll thew 
know not how to leave them, and are often ~ 
very Sorry for having inconfiderately encreas'd 
the Neceffaries of Life without any Neceffity. 
What Eftates have been got by Tea and Coffee! 

Whar 
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“What a vaft ‘Traffick is drove, what a variety 
of Labour is performéd in the World to the 
“Maiatenance of Thoufands of Families that al- 
xogetper depend on two filly if not odious 
Cuitoms; the taking of Snuff and fmoaking of 
Tobacco; both which it is certain do infinitely 
more. hurt than good to thofe that are addiéted 
tothem! I fhall go further, and demonftrate the 
Ufefelnefs of private Lofles and Misfortunes to 
the Publick, and the folly of our Wifhes, when 
we pretend to be moft Wife and Serious. The 
Fire of London was a great Calamity, but if the 
Carpetters, Bricklayers, Smiths, and all, not on- 
ly that ware employed in Building but likewife. 
thofe tliat made and dealt in the fame Miantufa- 
_ Sires an Oi rohentices that were Burnt, 
‘and other qf'rades again that got by them when 
wthey were :jn full Employ, were to Vote againft 
thofe wio"iom by the Fire; the Rejoycings 
would equal if not exceed the Complaints. In 
recruiting what is loft and deftroy’d by Fire, 
Storms, Sea-fights, Seiges, Battles, a confidera- 
ble part of Trade confifts; the truth of which 
and whatever I have faid of the Nature of So- 
ciety will plainly appear from what follows. 
t: would be a difficult Task to enumerate all 
*e-Adyantages and different Benefits, that 
2v-scrue to a Nation on account of Shipping and 





g NaFigation ; but if we only take into Confi- 


deration the Ships themfelves, and every Veflel 
“great and fmal! that is made Ufe of for Water 
Carriage, from the leaft Wherry to a Firft. 
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Rate Man of War: the Timber and Hands 
that are employed in the Building of shém ; 
and confider the Pitch, Tar, Rofin, Greafe = 
the Mafts, Yards, Sails and Riggings ; the Va- : 
riety of Smiths Work, the Cables, Oars and“e- 
very thing elfe belonging to them, we fhall find 
that to furnifh only fuch a Nation as ours with 
all thefe Neceffaries make up a confiderable 
part of the Traffick of Europe, without fpeak- 
ing of the Stores and Ammunition of all “forts, 
that are confumed in them, or the Meriners, 
Watermen and others with their Familie 3, that 
- are maintained by them. is 

But fhould we on the other Hand Fake a 
View of the manifold Mifchiefs and Variety of 
Evils, moral as well as natural, that be#4 Niiz= 
‘ons on the fcore of Seafaring and t¥¢ir Com- - 
merce with Strangers, the Profpeét “would be : 
very frightful; and could we fepptica large 
populous Ifland, that fhould be wholly unac-" 
quainted with Ships and Sea Affairs, but other- 
wife a Wife and Well-govern’d People; and 
that fome Angel or their Genius fhould lay 
before them a Scheme or Draught, where they 
might fee, on the one fide, all the Riches and -- 
real Advantages that would be acquired by . 
Navigation in a Thoufand Years; and_on she’ 
other, the Wealth and Lives that would be7~ 
loft, and all the other Calamities, that wouikts< 
unavoidably fuftained on Account of it, during — 
the fame time, Iam confident, they would look ~ 
upon Ships with Horrour and Deteftation, and 

that 2 
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that their Prudent Rulers would feverely forbid 
“she naking and inventing all Buildings or 
Machines to go to Sea with, of what fhape or 
‘\denpmination foever, and prohibit all fuch 
abominable Contrivances on great Penalties, if 
not the Pain of Death. ‘ 
But to let alone the neceffary Confequence of 
Foreign Trade, the Corruption of Manners, as 
wethas Plagues, Poxes, and other Difeafes, that 
are brought to us by Shipping, fhould we only 
caft oyr Eyes on what is either to be imputed - 
to thg Wind and Weather, the Treachery of 
the Sjas, the Ice of the North, the Vermin of 
the South, the Darknefs of Nights, and unwhole- 
fomen:{s of Climates, or elfe occafion’d by 
“Tie” waat of good Provifions and the Faults of 
..Mariners}’ the Unskilfulnefs of fome, and the 
™ Neglect cad Drunkennefs of others ; and fhould 
We connder~the Loffes of Men and Treafure 
{wallow'd up in the Deep, the Tears and Necef- 
fities of Widows and Orphans made by the 
Sea, the Ruin of Merchants and the Confequen- 
ces, the continual Anxieties that Parents and 
Wives are in for the Safety of their Children and 
Husbands, and not forget the many Pangs and 
, Heart-akes that are felt throughout a Trading 
“Netion, by Owners and Infurers at every blaft 
phe Wind, fhould we caft our Eyes, I fay, on 
eelfThings, confider with due Attention and 
give them the Weight they deferve, would it 
* not be amazing, how a Nation of thinking 
People fhould talk of their Ships and Navigation 
Ee as 
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as a peculiar Bleffing to them, and placing an un- 
common Felicity in having an Infinity of Veffels’ . 
difpers’d through the wide World, and always 
fome going to and others coming from e er 
part of the Univerfe ? ; 

But Jet us once in our Confideration on thefe 
Things confine our felves to what the Ships 
futtcr only, the Veflels themfelves with their 
Rigging and Appurtenances, without thircking 


_ on the Freight they carry, or the Hand: that 


work them, and we fhall find that the D mage 
fuftain’d that way only is very confide rable, 
and muft one Year with another amount to 
vaft Sums: The Ships that are founder’d at Sea, 
fplit againft Rocks and fwallow’d up by Sards,__ 
fome by the fiercenefs of Tempefts aogether, . 
others by that and the want of Pilo s Experi-~ 
ence and Knowledge of the Coafts: "“he-A4- ° 
that are blown down or forc’d to be cut and 
thrown Over-board, the Yards, Sails and Cor- 
dage of different fizes that are deftroy’d by 
Storms, and the Anchors that are loft: Add to 
thefe the neceffary Repairs of Leaks fprung and 
other Hurts receiv’d from the rage of Winds, 
and the violence of the Waves : Many Ships are 
fer on Fire by Carelefnefs, -and the Effects of 
trong Liquors, which none are more eddiék, 
to than Sailors: Sometimes unhealthy Climates, 
at others the badnefs of Provifion breed Katat~ 
Diftempers that {weep away the grateft part.of 
the Crew, and not a few Ships are loft for 
want of Hands, : 
Thefe— 
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Thefe are all Calamities infeparable from 

- Navigation, and feem to be great Impediments 

stat clog the Wheels of Foreign Commerce. 

He w happy would a Merchant think himéelf, 

it his Ships fhould always have fine Weather, 

and the Wind he with’d for, and every Mariner 

he employ’d, from the higheft to the loweft, 

be a knowing experienc’d Sailor, and a careful, 

“-*,,good Man! Was fuch a Felicity to be 

or Prayers, what Owner of Ships is there 

valer in Europe, nay the whole World, who 

d not be all Day long teazing Heaven to 

n fuch a Bleffing for himfelf, without re- 

what Detriment it would do to others? 

t Petition would certainly be a very uncon- 

‘2 one, yet where is the Man who ima- 

that he has a Right to make it? And 

_as every one pretends to an equal 

claim to thoie Favours, let us, without reflect- 

ing on the Impoffibility of its being true, fup- 

pofe all their Prayers effectual and their Withes 

anfwer’d, and afterwards examine into the Re- 
fult of fuch a Happinefs. 

Ships would laft 1s long as Timber-Houfes 
to the full, becauf— they are as flrongly built, 
and the iatter are liable to fuffer by high 
Winds. and other Storms, which the firft by 
sur Suppolition are not to be: So that, before 
whe.e would be any real occafion for New Ships, 

» the Maier Builders now in being and every 
body under thein, that is fet to Work about 
them, would all die a Natural Death, if they 
Ever 2 were 
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were not ftarv’d or come to fome Untinely 


End: For in the firft place, all Ships haying © = 


profperous Gales, and never waiting for the 
Wind, they would make very quick Voya;~—~ 
both out and home: Secondly, no Merchandi- 
zes would be damag’d by the Sea, or by ftrefs 
of Weather thrown overboard, but the entire 


Lading would always come fafe afhore ; apd 


hence it would follow, that Three Parts in? 

of the Merchant-men already made wov 
fuperfluous for the prefent, and the fto 
Ships that are now in the World ferve a 
many Years. Mafts and Yards would | 
long as the Veffels themfelves, and we { 

not need to trouble Norway on that {core « 
while yet. The Sails and Rigging 3 

the few Ships made ufe of would wear 

not a quarter part fo faftas now the L, wu 
they often fuffer more in one Hour’s Storm, 
than in ten Days Fair Weather. 

Anchors and Cables there would be feldom 
any oceafion for, and one of each would. laft a 
Ship time out of mind: This Article alone 
would yield many a tedious Holiday to the 
Anchor-Smiths and the Rope-Yards. This 


general want of Confumptior: would have fuch.-” 


an Influence on the Timber-Merchants, »nd ai 
that import Iron, Sail-Cloth, Hemp, Pitch, 
‘Far, @c. chat four parts in five of what, in the ™ 
beginni 
faid, made a confiderable Branch of the Traftick 
of Eurcie, would be entirely Loft, 








ng of this Refleétion on Sea-Affairs. I. - 
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<Matave only touch’d hitherto on the Confe- 
Withfes of this Blefling in relation to Shipping, 
» neY would be detrimental to all other Branches 
: rade befides, and deftru@tive to the Poor of 
rexd@ry Country, that exports any thing of their 
own Growth or Manufacture. The Goods and 
Merchandizes that every Year go to the Deep, 
that are fpoil’d at Sea by Salt Water, by Heat, 
~by Vermin, deitroy’d by Fire, or loft to the 
MePehant by other Accidents, all owing to 
Storrs or tedious Voyages, or elfe the Neglect 
or Ripaciey of Sailors; fuch Goods, I fay, and 
Mer¢handizes are a confiderable part of what 
every Year is fent abroad throughout the World, . 
and rfauft have employ’d great Multitudes of 
Pogr ‘before they could come on board. A 
~Hunded Bales of Cloth that are burnt or funk 
=th the Mediterranean, are as Beneficial to iA 
Poorin #agland, as if they had fafely arriv’ 
at Smyrna ay Aleppo, and ieee, Yard & them 
had been Retail’d in the Grand Signior’s Do- 
minions. 

The Merchant may break, and by him the 
Clothier, the Dyer, the Packer, and other Tradef- 
men, the middling People, may fuffer; but the 
Poor that were fet to work about them can 

. never lofe. Day-Labourers commonly receive 
"their Karnings once a Week, and all the Work- 
“Sug People that were Employ’d either in any 
—ifine various Branches of the Manufacture it 

£6, or the feveral Land and Water Carriages 
“jt Tequires to be brought to perfection, from 
: Ee3 ~ the | 





as necefiary as the Sunfhine. 
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the Sheep’s Back, to the Veffel it: was e1 

in, were paid, at leaft much the greateft 

of them, before the Parcel came on b 
Should any of my Readers draw Conclufigns 
in infinitum from my Affertions that Goods fu 
or burnt are as beneficial to the Poor as if they 
had been well fold and put to their proper Ufes, 
I would count him a Caviller and not worth 
anfwering: Should it always Rain and the 
never fhine, the Fruits of the Earth wouldffoon 
be rotten and deftroy’d; and yet itis no Pafadox 
to affirm, that, to have Grafs or Corn, 







In what manner this Bleffing of Fair 
and Fine Weather would affe@ the Mariners 
themfelves, and the breed of Sailors, ma: he 
fily conjectured from w!at has be 
ready. As there would hardly one Shi 
be mauve ufe of, fo the Veflels thoml 
always exe: pt from Storms, fewer Hands 
would be required to Work them, and confe- 
quently five 11 fix of the Seamen we have 
might be fparcd, which in this Nation, moft 
Employments of the Poor being overftock’d, 
would be but an untoward Article. As foon 
as thofe fuperfluous Seamen fhould be exting, 
it would be impoffible to Man fuch large Fleet; 
as we could at prefent: But I do not lo | 
this as a Detriment, or the leaft Inconven : 
for the Reduétion of Mariners as to Numfgrs 
being general throughout the World, all 
Confequence would be, that in cafe of War the 

Maritime 
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the Sheep’s Back, to the Veffel it was er 
in, were paid, at leaft much the greateft _ 
of them, before the Parcel came on bcx 
Should any of my Readers draw Conclufions 
in infinitum from my Affettions that Goods fun 
or burnt are as beneficial to the Poor as if they 
had been well fold and put to their proper Ufes, 
J would count him a Caviller and not worth — 
anfwering: Should it always Rain and the S»~ 
never fhine, the Fruits of the Earth would 
be rotten and deftroy’d; and yet it is no Pa’ 
to aflirm, that, to have Grafs or Corn, R 
as neceffary as the Sunfhine. 
‘In what manner this Bleffing of Fair V 
and Fine Weather would affe@ the Mz 
themfelves, and the breed of Sailors, may- 
fily conjectured from wat has beer 
ready. As there would hardly one Shi 
be nice ufe of, fo the Veffels thexfei... vey, 
always exe..pt from Storms, fewer Hands 
would be required to Work them, and confe- 
quenily five 1a fix of the Seamen we have 
might be f{pared, which in this Nation, moft 
Employments of the Poor being overftock’d, 
would be but an untoward Article. As foon 
as thofe fuperfluous Seamen fhould be extiné, 
it would be impoffible to Man fuch large Fleets” 
as we could at prefent: But I do not loc’ upeg 
this as a Detriment, or the leaft Inconven.o"ty: 
for the Reduction of Mariners as to Numbers ~~ 
being general throughout the World, all .~-- 
Confequence would be, that in cafe of War the ~ 
Maritime _~ 
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time Powers would be obliged to fight 
fewer Ships, which would be an Happi- 
inftead of an Evil : and would you carry 
uus Felicity to the higheft pitch of Perfe- 
ion, it is but to add one’ defirable Blefiing 
more, and no Nation fliall ever Fight at all: 
The Bleffing I hint at is, what all good Chri- 
ftians are bound to pray for, vz. that all Prin- 
ces and States would be true to their Oaths and 
rremifes, and Juft to one another, as well as 
thei: own Subjects; that they might have a 
grea er regard for the Diétates of Confcience 
and Religion, than thofe of State Politicks and 
Worldly Wifdom, and prefer the Spiritual Wel- 
fare of others to their own Carnal Defires, and . 
the Honefty, the Safety, the Peace and Tran-. 
~ quilit)-of the Nations they govern, Co their own 
Love ot Glory, Spirit of Revenge, Avarice and 
_Ambiticn. 
- "The iaft Faragraph will to many feem a Di- 
greffion, that makes little for my purpofe ; But 
what I mean by it is to demonttrate that Good~ 
nefs, Integrity, and a peaceful Difpofition in 
Rulers and Governors of Nations, are not the 
proper Qualifications to Agegrandive them, and 
encreafe their Numbers; any more than the 
uninterrupted Series of Succefg that every 
~-Privace Perfon would be ble with, if be 
‘ould, and which I have fhown would be 
Ty ‘rious and Deftructive to 2 large Sonety, 
tat fhould place a Felicity in worldly Great- 
nefs, and being envied by their Neighbours, 
Eea é and 
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and value themfelves upon their Honour 
their Strength. 

No Man needs to guard himfelf againft 1 
fings, but Calamities require Hands to ave:- 
them. The amiable Qualities of Man put ncne.. 
of the Species upon ftirring: His Honefty, his 
love of Company, his Goodnefs, Content and 
Frugality are fo many Comforts to an Indolent 
Society, and the more real and unaffected they - 
are, the more they keep every thing at Reft and 
Peace, and the more they will every v here 
prevent Trouble and Motion it felf. The fame 
almoft may be faid of the Gifts and Munific ence 
of Heaven, and all the Bounties and Benefits of 
Nature: This is certain, that the more exten- 
five they are, and the greater Plenty we. have. 


of them, the more we fave our Labov:. But._ 
the Neceffities, the Vices and Imperte Stions of 


Man, together with the various Inclerrencies of 
the Air and other Elements, contain in them the 
Seeds of all Arts, Induftry and Labour : It is 
the Extremities of Heat and Cold, the Jnconftan- 
cy and Badnefs of Seafons, the Violence and- 
Uncertainty of Winds, the vaft Power and 
Treachery of Water, the Rage and Untraéta- 
blenefs of Fire, and the Stubbornefs and Seeri- 


lity of the Earth, that rack our Invention, how .- 


we hall either avoid the Mifchicfs the) m7 
produce, or correct the Malignity of the wee 
turn their feveral Forces to our own .\d& 


vantage a thoufand different ways; whilft ve _ 


are employ'd in fupplying the infinite variery 
. of 
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-Mar ir Wants, which will ever be multiply’d 
with ¢ Knowledge is enlarged, and our Defires 
- nefeafe, Hunger, Thirft and Nakednefs are 
“2he firt Tyrants that force us to ftir: after- 
_w/rds, our Pride, Sloth, Senfuality and Fickle- 
nefs are the great Patrons that promote all Arts 
and Sciences, Trades, Handicrafts and Callings ; 
whilft the great Task-mafters, Neceffity, Ava- 
rice, Envy and Ambition, each in the Clafs that 
beicngs to him, keep the Members of the Socie- 
ty tc their Labour, and make them all fubmit, 
mof of them chearfully, to the Drudgery of 
thei. Station; Kings and Princes not excepted. 
The greater the Variety of Trades and Ma- 
nufaétures, the more operofe they are, and the 
_ mere they are divided in many Branches, the 
" greate: Numbers may be contained in a Society 
without being in one another’s way, and the 
_maxe eafily they may be render’d a Rich, Potent 
and Flourithing People. Few Virtues employ 
any Hands, and therefore they may render a 
{mall Nation Good, but they can never make a 
Great one. To be ftrong and laborious, pa- 
tient in Difficulties, and affiduous in all Bufi- 
nefs, are commendable Qualities; but as they 
do their own Work, fo they are their own Re~ 
ward, and neither Art nor Induftry have ever 
_ aid their Compliments.to them; whereas the 
*~ -Jency of Human Thought and Contri- 
ace has been and is yet no where more con- 
picuous than in the Variety of Tools and In- 
struments of Workmen and Artificers, and the 
: mul- 
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multiplicity of Engines, that were all inv: nted. 
either to affift the Weaknefs of Man, to coi- 
rect his many ImperfeCtions, to gratify his Lazi- - 
nefs, or obviate his Impatience. eer 
Tt is in. Morality as it is in Nature, there is_ 
nothing fo perfeétly Good in Creatures that it 
cannot be hurtful to any one of the Society, nor 
any thing fo entirely Evil, but it may prove 
beneficial to fome part or other of the Creation: ~ 
So that things are only Good and Evil in rzie- 
rence to fomething elfe, and according to the 
Light and Pofition they are placed in. What 
pleafes us is good in that Regard, and by this 
Rule every Man wifhes well for himfelf to the 
beft of his Capacity, with little Refpeé to his 
Neighbour. There never was any Rain vet, 
tho’ in a very dry Seafon when Public!. Pray-~ 
ers had been made for it, but fomebody or o>= 
ther who wanted to go abroad withed it mighr _ 
be Fair Weather only for that Day. When the 
Corn ftands thick in the Spring, and the gene- 
raliry of the Country rejoyce at the pleafing 
Object, the Rich Farmer who kept his laft 
Year’s Crop for a better Market, pines at the 
fight, and inwardly grieves at the Profpect of 
a plentiful Harveft. Nay, we thall often hear 
your Idle People openly with for the Poffeffions 
of others, and not to be injurious fo.foor™_ ~~ 
add this wife Provifo, that it fhould be ~:b 
out Detriment to the Owners: But I’m ah. 
they often do it without any fuch Reftrictic 


in their Hearts. 
Tr 
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_£: Jt is a Happinefs that the Prayers as well as 
<-Witbs of moft People are infignificant and 
7. 00% for nothing; or elfe the only thing that 

could keep Mankind fic for Society, and the 

=1z5rld from falling into Confufion, would be 
the Impoffibility that all the Petitions made to 

Heaven fhould be granted. A dutiful pretty 

young Gentleman newly come from his ‘Tra~ 

vels lies at the Briel waiting with Impatience 
for vn Eafterly Wind to waft him over to 
Englind, where a dying Father, who wants 
to erabrace and give him his Bleffing before 
he yields his Breath, lies hoaning after him, 
melted with Grief and Tendernefs: In the 
mean while a Britifh Minifter, who is to take 
caiz of the Proteftant Intereft in Germany, is 
- riding F st to Harwich, and in violent hafte to 
“be at Ratishon before the Diet breaks up. At 
ne teme time a rich Fleet lies ready for the 

Mediterrancan, anda fine Squadron is bound 

for the Baltick. All thefe things may proba- 

bly happen at once, at leaft there. is no diffi- 
culty in fuppofing they fhould. If thefe Peo- 
Je are nor “7 icifts, or very great Reprobates, 
they will all have fome good Thoughts before 
they go to Sleep, and confequent!y about Bed- 
time they mult cll differently pray for a fair 
~gNirrand a proiperous Voyage. I don’t fay but 
‘neir Duty, and it is poffible they may be 
heard, but Iam fure they can’t be all ferved 

_2 the fame time. 


After 
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After this I flatter my felf to have de non-._ 
ftrated that, neither the Friendly Qualitics and ~ 
kind Affections that are natural to Man, nor - 
the real Virtues he is capable of acquiring by- 
Reafon and Self-Denial, are the Foundatior of 
Society; but that what we call Evil in this 
World, Moral as well as Natural, is the grand 
Principle that makes us fociable Creatures, the 
folid Bafis, the Life and Support of all Trades ~ 
and Employments without Exception : Fhat 
there we muft look for the true Origin of all 
Arts and Sciences, and that the Moment Evil 
ceafes, the Society muft be fpoiled, if no: to- 
tally diffolved. 

I could add a thoufand things to enforce and 
further illuftrate this Truth with abundance of 
Pleafure ; but for fear of being troublefome I. 
fhall make an End, tho’ I confefs that I have © 
not been half {0 follicitous to gain the Apnro- 
bation of others, as I have ftudy'd to pleafe my 
felf in this Amufement; yet if ever I hear, that 
by following this Diverfion I have given any 
to the intelligent Reader, it will always add to 
the Satisfaction I have received in the Perfor- 
mance. In the hope my Vanity forms of this, 

J leave him with regret, and conclude with re- 
peating the feeming Paradox, the Subftance of | 
which is advanced in the Title Page; thzt Pro. 
vate Vices -by the dextrous Managemen ~ ~& — 
skilful Politician may be turned into Pub: 
Benefits, 


THE END. 
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of Pity, iid. Pity more confpicuous than any pretended 

» Virtue, 288. 
Lleasereceitful) of Great Men, 175, 176, 177. 

Faesuzes (real) 16. Pleafures of the Voluptuous, 17. 
OF tt Stoicks, 160. The more Men differ in Condition, 
the lefs they can judge of each uther’s Pleafures, 361. 

Politeneft demands Hypocrify, 63, 402. 

Politicians play our Pailions againft one another, 1$3, 
230. 

Polack, the Foundation of them, 33. What is owing to 
bad Politicks is charged to Luxury, 114. 

Polygarzy not unnatural, 379. 

Pior (the) would never Work if they did not want, 210, 217. 
The Plenty of Proviiions depends on the cheapne(s of their 
Labour, 212, 326. Qualifications required in the laboar- . 
ing Poor, idid. and 327. What they ought not to Grum- 
ble at, 341. Great Numbers of Poor are wanting, 365. 
The Mifchiets arifing from their not being well managed; 
344, 345. Not to be fuffered to {tay from Church on Sua- 
days, 352. ‘The petty Reverence that is paid to the Poor 
injurious, 356. 

Poverty (rolenuty) brings no body into Contempt, 169; 
An Inftance of that Truth, 170. 

Praife is the Reward all Heroes have in View, 40: 

Pretences (falle) of Great Men, concerning Pleafure, 178, 


179. 

Pride, 1o. What Animals thew the molt of it, 31. The 
Pride of Men of Senfe, 73. A Definition of Pride, 
t2s. The Apologies of Proud Men, and the Fallity of 
them deteéted, 126, 127, 128. Various Symptoms of 
Pride, 135, 136, 137. How it is encouraged in Military 
Men, 239, 240. The Benefit we receive from the Pride 
ot G:eat Men, 244. 

Pieaity, 193. This ufe of it to the Society, 104, 106, 
283. 

Provifons, how to procure pienty of them, 212, 219, 


927 
see 


Ff3 Pablick 


The Index. 


wae 
Publick Spirit bas left the Nation, 367. The Symptorts of. 
the want of it, #id. and 368. An Exhortation to retritve ~ 


it, 369- P 
Polioon (the) &° Honeftam of the Ancients a Chimera; 372 
till 381. . s 
Punch The Society compared to a Bowl of Punch,_ 106. 
_ 


Q. 


Qualities (the hateful) of Women more Beneficial to Trade 
than their Virtues, 254. The good Qualities of Man don’t 
make him Sociable, 394. Which are the beft for the So- 
ciety, 410. 

Queftion LN slarae has done the moft Mifchief,379. 

Quvect (Don) the Jaft Man of Ancient Honour upon Record, 
218, 


R. 


Reading and Writing, why hurtful to the Poor, 329, 330. 
Never to be taught for nothing, 339, 340. Not neceflary 
to make good Chriftians, 352, 353. 

Reality of Pleafures difcufs’d, 161. 2 

Reafon Ne why few People underftand themfelves, 24. Why 
our Neighbours out-do us at Foreign Markets, 358, 359. 

Reformation (the) of lefs Moment to Trade than Hoop’d 
Petticoats, 411. 

Religion not the caufe of Virtue, 37. Of the Heathens ab- 
furd, 76. Where there is the leatt of it, 304, 353. Things 
pafs for Religion that are foreign to it, 321. 

Religions Houfes examin’d, 163, 164, 165. 

Rogues not made for want of Reading and Writing, 311. Are 
oftner very Cunning than Ignorant, 312. 

Rome (New) is obliged to Old Rome, 369. 

Rufia wants Knowledge, 370. 


S. 


. 


Scarlet or Crimfon Cloth. The Bultte to be made inthe 
World to procure it, grr till 414. 
Sea (the) the Bleflings and Calamities we receive from it, 
41g, till 423. ch 
Search (a) into the Nature of Society, 371, till the End. ; 
: Seneca, 
= 


The INDEX. 


msentes, his Summum Bonum, 163. 
‘elffDenial, a Glorious Inftance of it, 170. : 
ervants, the {carcity of themoccafion’d by Charity-Schools, 
. andthe Mifchief it produces, 345, 346, 347- Their En- 
*  croachments on Matters, 351, 357- 

Shaftsbury (Lord) his Syftem contrary to the Author’s, 372. 
refyted by his own Character, 380. 

“Sige, “A Definition of it, $3. What makes us afhamed 

Lfor*she Faulrs of others, ss. The Symptoms of it, $7- 
The ufefulnefs of it to make us Sociable, 8 till 64. 

Sociable. Man not fo from his good Qualities, 386 till” 
395. What it is that makes us Sociable, 396. 

Society, no Creature without Government lefs fit for it than 
Man, 28, 400. TH® Society compared to a Bowl of 
Punch, 1c6. The Defeéts of it fhould be mended by the 
Legiflature, 368. The Nature of Society, 342, 371. 
Man’s love for Society examin’d into, 386 till 410. 

Soldiers, their Paultry Finery, 240. The Ufage they re. 
ceive, ibid. and 241. The Alteration it makes in Men 
when they turn Soldiers, 320. 

ee their Frugality, 276. 

Species. The Strength of our Specics unknown, 237. The 
Love to our Species an idle Pretence, 386 till gor. 

Steele (Sit Richard) his Elegant F latteries of his Species, 38. 

Stoicks, their Pleafures, 160. Their Arrogance and Hypo- 
crify, 161. 

Suicide never committed but to avoid fomething worfe than 
Death, 231. 

Sunday the mott ufetal Day in Seven, 352. What it is fet 
apart for, ibid. 


T. 


Temperance (Perfonat) makes no Rulers flighted that have 
real Power, 176. 

Thefts and Robberies, the caufes of them in great Cities, 307 
till gre. 

The ae the moft neceflary laculty, 336. 

Trader’, none ttrily Honelt,49. Why all-take fuch Pains 
to hide the Prime Cott of their Goods, 74. 

Trades. A Difcourfe on the various Trades required, and 
the Numbers in each, 343 till 3.46. 

Ff4 Traffick, 


The InveEx. 


Tragick, what it is that promotes it, 414, 4Iy. 
Trooper, why worfe than a Foot Soldier, 240. 


Vow 


Vanini, a Martyr for Atheifin, 238. ; 

Vice, adefinition of it, 34. gO a ae 

Views (the different) things may be fet in, 411 till the Zit. 

Univerfities, theit Policy, 3¢0. Ours are defeétive as to 
Law and Phyfick, 334, 335. What Univerfities thould 
be, sid. and 336. 

Virgins, Rules how to behave themfelves, 60. 

Virtue. The Origin of moral Véggtue, 27. A Definition 

, OF Virtue, 34. Not derived from Religion, 35. What 

"excited the Ancients to heroick Virtue, 37. How Vir- 
tue is made Friends with Vice, 8e. No Virtue without 
Self-Denial, 165, 371. Where to look for the Virtues 
of great Men, 180. The reafon why there are fo few 
Men of real Virtue, ag6. Confifts in A@ion, 382. 


W. 


Watermen, their manner of Plying, 407. . 

Water (Strong) their bad Effeét on the Poor, 86. 

Weavers, their Infolence, 385. 

Whores, the Neceflity there is for them, 96, 98, 99. 

Wives, more often put Men on dangerous Projeéts that 
Miftrefles, 249. 

Women, may be made Wicked by Modefty, 67. Modeft 
Women promote the Intereft of Proftitutes, 94. Theill 
Qualities of them beneficial to Trade, 250 dill 254. The 
Attificers of married Women, 252, 253. 

Wool. ’ A Difcourfe on the Exportation and Manufa@ares 
made of it, 385. 

* Pork (the) yet to be done among us, 364, 365- 
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VINDICATION 


OF THE 
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HAT the Reader may be fully in- 
* ftructed in the Merits of the Caufe 
between my Adverfaries and myfelf, 
Ny it is requifite that, before he fees my 

~ Defence, he fhould know the whole 
Charge, and have before him all the Accufati- 
ons againft me at large. 


The Prefentment of the Grand Fury is 
warded thus : 


‘ Vi jE the Grand Jury for the County of Mid- 
Vv dlefex have with the greateft Sorrow 

and Concern, obferv’d the many Books and 

* Pamphlets that are almoft every Week Publi- 
ae againft the Sacred Articles of our Hly 
we Religion, 
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Religion, and all Difcipline and Order ie | 
Church, and the Manner in which this is car~ - 
ry’d on, feems to us, to have a Direét Tén- 
dency to propagate Infidelity, and confequent~ 
ly Corruption of all Morals. ee age 

We are juftly fenfible of the Goodras’ of 
the Almighty that has preferved us from the 
Plague, which has vifited our Neighbouring 
Nation, and for which great Mercy, his Majefty 
was gracioufly pleafed to command by his Pro- 
clamation that Thanks fhould be returned to 
Heaven; but how provoking mutt it be to the 
Almighty, that his Mercies and Deliverances 
extended to this Nation, and our Thankfgiving 
that was publickly commanded for it, {hould. 
be attended with fuch flagrant Impieties. ; 

We know of nothing that can be of greater 
Service to his Majefty and the Proteftant Suc- 
ceflion (which is happily eftablifhed among us 
for the Defence of the Ghriftian Religion) than’ 
the Suppreffion of Blafphemy and Prophane- 
nefs, which has a direét Tendency to fubvert 
the very Foundation on which his Majefty’s 
Government is fixed. 

So Reftle(s have thefe Zealots for Infidelity 
been in their Diabolical Attempts againft Reli- 
gion, that they have, 

Firft, Openly blafphemed and denied the 
Doétrine of the Ever Blefed Trinity, endea- 
vouring by fpecious Pretences to revive the 
Arian Herefy, -which was never introduced 

. Ante 
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Caiveay any Nation, but the Vengeance of Hea- 
' ven purfued it. . 

~* Secondly, They affirm an Abfolute Fare, and 
“deny the Providence and Government of the 
“Almichsy in the World. 

(Tisedly, They have endeavoured to fubvert 
all Order and Difcipline of the Church, and by 
vile and unjuft Reflections on the Clergy, they 
ftrive to bring Contempt on all Religion; That’ 
by the Libertinifm of their Opinions they may 
encourage and draw others into the Immorali-- 
ties of their Practice. : 

Fourthly, That a General Libertinifm may 
the more effectually be eftablifhed, the Univer~° 
fities are decried, and all Inftructions of Youth 
in the Principles of the Chriftian Religion are 
exploded with the greateft Malice and Falfity. 
Fifthly, The more effe€tually to carry ‘on 
thefe Works of Darknefs, ftudied Artifices and 
invented Colours have been made ufe of to run 
down Religion and Virtue ‘as prejudicial to So- 
ciety, and detrimental to the State; and to re- 
commend Luxury, Avarice, Pride, and all 
kind of Vices, as being neceflary to Publick 
Welfare, and not tending to the Defruétion of 
» the Confticution: Nay, the very Stews them- 
, -ves have had ftrained Apologies and forced 
*Encomiums made in their Favour and produ- 
‘ced in Print, with Defign, we conceive, to 
debauch the Nation. 
Thefe Principles having a direét Tendency to 
the Subverfion of all Religion and Civil Go- 
Ra vernment, 
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vernment, our Duty to the Almighty, our leet _ 
to our Country, and Regard to our Oaths, o- - 
blige us to Prefent, 27 

. as the 
Publither of a Book, entituled, The #xéle of 
the Bees; or Private Vices Publick Beziehts. 
ad Edit. 1723. 

And alfo 
as the Publifher 
of a Weekly Paper, call’d the Britifh Fournal, 
Numb. 26, 35) 35: and 39- 


The Lester I complain of ts this 5 


My Lop, ; 
ad I$ Welcome News to all the King’s Loy- 
al Subjects and true Friends to the Efta- 
plith’d Government and Succeffion in the L/u- 
firious Houfe of HANOVER, that your Lord- 
fhip is faid to be contriving fome Effectual 
Means of fecuring us from the Dangers, 
wherewith his Majefty’s happy Government 
feems to be threatned by Catiline, under the 
Name of Cato; by the Writer of a Book, in- 
tituled, The Fable of the Bees, &c. and by o- 
thers of their Fraternity, who are undoubt- - 
edly ufeful Friends to the Pretender, and ut, 
ligent,. for his fake, in labouring to fubver. 
and ruin our Conftitution, under a {pecious a 
Pretence of defending it. Your Lordfhip’s _ - 
wife Refolution, totally to fupprefs fuch im- ° 
pious Writings, and the Direétion already gi- 
Awe 
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rasp for having them Prefented, immediately, 
2 by fome of the Grand Furies, will effectually 
“convince the Nation, that no Attempts againit 
Chriflianity will be fuffer’d or endured here. 
“And 2h's Convidion will at once rid Men’s 
Minds of the Uneafinefs which this flagicious 
Race of Writers has endeavour’d to raife in 
them ; will therefore be a firm Bulwark to the 
Proteftant Religion; will effectually defeat the 
Projeéts and Hopes of the Pretender ; and bett 
fecure us againft any Change in the Minifiry. 
And no faithful Briton could be unconcern’d, 
if the People fhould imagine any the leaft 
Negleét in any fingle Perfon bearing a part in 
the Miniftry, or begin to grow Yealous, that any 
thing could be done, which is not done in de- 
fending théir Religion from every the leaft Ap- 
“pearance of Danger approaching towards it, 
And, my Lord, this Yealou/y might have been 
apt to rife, if no Meafures had been taken ‘to 
difcourage and crufh the open Advocates of 
Frreligion. ’Tis no eafy Matter to get Jealoufy 
out of one’s Brains, when ’tis once got into 
them. Jealoufy, my Lord! ’Tis as furious a 
Fiend as any of them all. I have feen a little 
thin weak Woman, fo invigorated by a Fit of 
, J ealoufy, that five Grenadiers could not hold 
her. My Lord, go on with your juft Me- 
thods of keeping the People clear of this cur- 
fed Fealoufy : For amongft the various Kinds 

* and Occafions of it, that which concerns their 
Religion, is the moft violent flagrant frantick 
oe 5 Sort 


reg 
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Sort of all; and accordingly has, in foie 
Reigns, produced thofe various Mitchiefs,, 
which your Lordfhip has faithfully determined” 
to prevent, dutifully regarding the Royal Au-- 
thority, and conforming to the Example of& 
his Majefty, who has graciouily given D I- 
RECTIONS (which are wellknown to your 
Lordthip) for the preferving of Unity in the 
Chureb, and the Purity of the Chriftian Faith. 
*Tis in vain to think that the People of Eng- 
Iand will ever give UP their Religion, or be ve- 
ry fond of any Minifiry that will not fupport 
it, as the Wildom of this Miniftry has done, 
againft fuch audacious Attacks as arc made up- 
on it by the Scriblers ; for Scribler, your Lord- 
fhip knows, is the juft Appellation of every 
Author, who, under whatever plaufible Ap- 
pearance © good Sentfe, attempts to under- 
mine the Religion, and therefore the Content 
and Quiet, the Peace and Happinefs of his © 
Fellow-Subjects, by ‘fubtle and artful and falla- 
cious Arguments and Infinuations. May Hea- 
ven avert thofe infufferable Miferies, which 
the Church of Rome would bring upon us! 
Tyranny is the Bane of Human Society 5 and 
there is no Tyranny heavier than that of the. ~ 
Triple Crown. And therefore, this free ate - 
happy People has juitly conceived an uttter Ab- " 
horrence and Pread of Popery, and of. every 
thing that looks like Encouragement oF Ten- 
dency to it; but they do alfo abhor and dread 
the Violence offer’d to Chriftienity itfelf, by 

: Vir 
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1 
* eur Bricith Catilines, who fhelter their treache- 
foueMefigns againtt it, under the falfe Colours of 
Regard and Good-will to our blefled Proteftant 
Béeligion, whilft they demonftrate, too plainly 
demonftrate, that the Title of Proteffants does 
- not belong to them, unlefs it can belong to thofe 
who are in effect Protefters againft a// Religion. 
And teally,: the People cannot be much bla~ 
med for being a little unwilling to part with 
their Religion: For they tell ye, that there is 
a God; and that Ged governs the World; and 
that he is wont to blefs or blaft a Kingdom, in 
Proportion to the Degrees of Religion or Ir- 
religion prevailing in it. Your Lordfhip has 
a fine Colleétion of Books; and, hich isa 
finer thing ftill, you do certainly underftand 
them, and can turn to an Account of any im- 
portant Affair in atrice. I would therefore 
fain know, whether your Lordfhip can fhow, 
from any Writer, let him be as profane as the 
_ Scriblers would have him, that any one Em- 
pire, Kingdom, Country or Province, Great 
or Small, did not dwindle and iink, and was 
confounded, when it once fail’d of providing 
ftudioufly for the Support of Religion. 
_ The Seriblers talk much of the Roman Go-~ 
‘vernment, and Liderty, and the Spirit of the 
Old Rémans. But ’tis undeniable, that their 
moft plaufible Talk of thefe Things is all Pre- 


fence, and Grimace, and an Artifice to ferve 

the Purpofes of Irreligion; and by confe- 

quence to render the People unea/y, and ruin 
: Gg > the” 
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the Kingdom. For if they did in Reaity oS 
fteem, and would faithfully recotamerd> 9° 
their Countrymen, the Sentiments and Prin. 
ciples, the main Purpofes and Practices of ‘tye 
wife and profperous Romans, they would, 'in 
the firft place, put us in mind, that Old Réspe - 
was asremarkable for obferving and promoting 
Natural Religion, as New Rome has been for 
corrupting that which is Revea?d. And’as the 
Old Romans did fignally recommend them- 
felves to the Favour of Heaven, by their faich- 
fal Care of Religion ; fo were they abundantly 
convinced, and did accordingly acknowledge, 
with univer/al Confent, that their Care of Re- 
ligion was the great Means * of God's prefer- 
ving the Empire, and crowning it with Con. 
queit and Succefs, Profperity and Glory. 
Hence it was, that when their Orators were 
bent upon exerting their utmott in moving and 
perfuading the People, upon any Qceafion, 
they ever put them in mind of their Religion, 
if Yat could be any way affected by the Point 
in debate; not doubting that the People would 
determine in their Favour, if they could but 
dementtrate, that the Safety of Religion de~ 
pended upon the Stccefs of their Caufe. And 
indeed, ncither the Romans, nor any othe, _ 
Nation upon Earth, did ever fuffer their Bffa~* 
blifi'd Religien to be openly ridiculed, “ ex-< 
ploded, or oppofed: And I’m fuse; ‘your Lorde] 
go Wagh as Aig 
w  Duisefl tam Pecors qui nen Intellica?, Nemim ho- lindas Umperi- \ 
Nor effe Natum, du: fain, Retrutum?~ Cic.Ovat Je Harulp. Refp, 
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“Lawn! would not, for all the World, that this 
Thing thould be done with Impunity amongtt 
s Which was never endured in the World 
‘before. Did ever any Man, fince the bleffed. Re~ 
“velation of the Go/pel, run Riot upon Chriftia~ 
nity, as fome Men, nay, and-fome few Women, 
too, have lately done? Muft the Devil grow 
rampant at ‘this Rate, and not to be call’d Co- 
ram Nobis ? Why thould not he content him- 
felf to carry off People in the common Way, 
the way of Curfing and Swearing, Sabbath- 
breaking and Cheating, Bribery and Hypocri- 
fy, Drunkennefs and Whoring, and fuch kind 
of Things, as he us’d todo? Never let him 
domineer in Mens Mouths and Writings, as 
he does now, with loud, tremendous Intideli- 
ty, Blafphemy and Prophanenefs, enough to 
frighten the King’s Subjects out of their Wits. 
We are now come to a fhort Queftion: Ged, 
or the Devil? that’s the Word ; and Time wilk 
fhew, who and who goes together. Thus much 
may be faidat prefent, that thofe have abundant- 
ly thewn their Spirit of Oppofition to Sacred 
‘Things, who have not only inveighed againftthe 
National Profetlion and Exercife of Religion ; 
and endeavour’d, with BitternefS and Dexterity, 
to render it Odious and Contemptible, but are 
‘follicitous to hinder Multitudes of the Natives 
of this Ifland from having the very Seeds of 

Religion fown among them with Advantage. 
*. Arguments are urged, with the utmoft Ve- 
hemgnc®pagainft the Education of poor Chil~ 
Gga dren 
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dren in she Charity-Schools, tho’ there 2%" 
not one juft Reafon been offer’d -againft the 
Provifion made for that Education. “The 
Things that have been objected againit ix are. 
not, in. Fact, true; and nothing ought to be 


regarded, by ferious and 


wife Men,. as a-weighty 


or jujfi Argument, if it is not a ¢rue one. How 
hath, Catifine the Confidence left to leok.any 
Manin the Face,, after he hath {pent more . 
Confidence than moft Men’s whole. Seock a- 
mounts to, in faying, that chis pretended Cha- 
rity has, in Effect, deftroy d all other Gharities, 


achich were before given 
Tmpotent. 
” Tr feems pretty clear, 


to the Aged, Sick, und 
chat if thofe, whe-do 


moé comribute to any Charity-School, ave -be+ 
come more Uncharitable to any other Objest: 
than formerly they were 5 their want of Chia~ 
rity to the one, ig not owing to their Contri-. 
bution to the other. And as to thofe who-49 
contribute to thefe Schools; they .are-fo far. 
from being more {paring in their: Relief of on’ 


ther Objeéts, than they 


“were beforg;.. that the: 


poor Widows, the Aged and. the Impotent do. 
plainly receive more Relief from: Them, in Pior’. 
portion to their Numbers and Abilitiés, .chan , 
from any the fame Numbers of Men. under. the’, 


fame Circumftances of 


Fortune, who do :#0. 


concern themielves with, Charity-Sehook, ins 


any Refpect, but in con 


\demning:. and decaying 


them. 1. will meet Cotiline-at the Gesivan.. 


Coffee-Houle, any Day 


in the Wee's and by 
sy Bhd BY: 


\ 
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‘an’ Enumeration .of particular Perfons, in :s 
we tee as he pleafeth, demonftfate the 
“Trach of what’ Tfay. But I do noc fiich’ de- 
pend uporichis giving me thé Meetitig, becaufe 
*tis bis-Bufinels, not to encourage Dentonftrd- 
tions of the Truth, but to throw Difguifes 
upon it; otherwife, he never could have al- 
lowed himfelf, after reprefenting the Charity- 
Schools as intended ro breed up Childrén to 
Reading and Writing, and a fober Behaviour, 
that they may be qualified to be Servants, im= 
mediately to add thefe Words, 4 fort of idle 
and rioting Vermin, by which the Kingdom is 
already almoft devoured, and are become every 
where a publick Nufance, &c. What? Is it 
owing to. the Charity Schools, that Servants are 
become’ fo Idle, fuch rioting Vermin, fuch a 
publick Nufance; that Women-Servants turn 
Whores, and the Men-Servants, Robbers, 
Houfe-breakers, and Sharpers? (as he fays they 
commonly:do.} Is this owing to the Charity- 
Schools?-or, if it is not, how comes he to al- 
low himfelf the Liberty of reprefenting thefe 
Schools as. a Means of ‘increafing this Load of 
Mifchief, which is indeed too Sane) fallen up- 
‘on the Publick? The zmbibing- Principles of : 
Vertue hath: not, ufually, been thought the’ 
chief Occafion of running into Vice. “If the 
early Knowledge of Truth, and of our Od/iza- 
tions “to ‘it, were the fureft Means of depart- 
ing from it, no body would doubt, that the’ 
Knowmfeare of Truth was inftill’d into Catiine- 

Gg . very 
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very Early, and with the utmoft Care. Nisa 
good pretty i hing in him to {pread a Report, _ 
and to lay fo much Strefs upos it as he does, that 
there is more Colleéted at the Church Doors in @ 
Day, to make theje poor Bovs and Girls appear 
in. Caps and Livery-Coats, than for all the Poor 
ina Year? .O rare Catiline |. This Point you'll 
earry moft fwimingly 5 for you have no Wit- 
neftes againft you, nor any living Soul to con-. 
tradikt you, except the Colleétors and Overfeers 
of the Poor, and all other principal Inhabitants 
of molt of the Parifhes, where any Charity- 
Schools are, in England. 

The Jett of itis, my Lord, that thefe Scrib- 
Jers would ftill be thought good moral Men. 
But, when Men make it their Bufinefs to 2i/- 
lead ava deceive their Neighbours, and that in 
Matters of Moment, by dijtorting and difguifing 
the Truth, by Mifreprefentations, and falfe In- 
finuations; if fuch Men are not guilty of Ufur- 
pation, whilft they take upon them the Cha~ 
raGter of good Moral Men, then tis not Im- 
moral, in any Man, to be falfe and deceitful, 
in Cafes where the Law cannot touch him for 
being fo, and Morality bears no Relation to 
Truth and Fair Dealing. However, I thall 
not be very willing to meet one of thefe mo- | 
ral Men upon Hownflow-Heath, if I fhould 
happen to ride thac Way without Piftals. : For 
Tbave a Notion, that They who have na Con- 
fcience in one Point, don’t. much abound with 
it in another. Your Lordfhip, who Aadgts 2c 

_” curately 
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“curately of Men, as well as Books, will eafily 
imagine, if you had no other Knowledge of 
sk Charity-Schools, that there muft be fomex 
thing very excellent in them, becaufe fuch 
hind of Men as Thefe are fo warm in oppofimg 
them. , 

They tell you, that thefe Schools gre\\Hin-~ 
drances to Husbandry and to Marmfatture: 

As to Husbandry; the Children are not kept 
‘in the Schools longer than till they are of Age 
and Strength to perform the principal Parts 
of it, or to bear conftant Labour in it; and 
even whilft they are under this Courfe of 
Education, your Lordfhip may depend upon 
it, that they fhall never be hindred from 
working in- the Fields, or being employ’d in 
fuch Labour as they are capable of, in an 
Parts of the Year, when they can get: fue 
Employment for the Support of their Parents 
and themfelves. In this Cafe the Parents in 
the feveral Countries are proper Judges of their 
feveral Situations and Circumftances, and at 
the fame time, not fo very fond of their Chil- 
drens getting a little Know/edge, rather than a 
little Money, but that they will find other Em~ 

- ployment for them than going toSchool, when- 
ever they can get a Penny by fo doing. And 
the Cafe is the fame as to the Manufaétures ; 
thé. Truftees of the Charity-Schools, and the 
Parents of the Children bred in them, would 
be thankful to thofe Gentlemen who mate 
the Ohiection, if they would affift in removing 
fe Gea OP de 
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it, eribing. to a Fund for-jdyniag ithe. 
Ea eepe of Manafcture to the on oo : 
learning to-Read and Write in the: Cha’ Lag 
Schools : This, would be a noble Work +. Tis. 
already .effetted by the Supporters of fome - 
Charity-Schools, and is aimed at, and eartiefi~. 
ly deGr& by all the reft: But Rome was not 
built ina’ Day. "Till this great Thing’ can be 
brought about, let the Mafters and Managérs _ 
of. the Manufaétures: in the feveral Places of” 
the Kingdom be fo charitable as to employ the 
Poor Children for a certain Number:af Hours 
in every Day in their refpective Manufactures; « 
whilft the Truftees are taking care to fill up 
their other Hours of the Day in the ufual 
Puties. of the Charity-Schools. “Tis an eafy 
Matter for Party-Men, for defigning and per- - 
verted Minds, to invent colourable, fallacious - 
Arguments, and to offer. Railing under ‘the 
Appearance of Reafoning againft the beft 
"Things in the World, But undoubtedly, no 
impartial Man, who is affected with a /ertous 
Senfe of Goodnefi, and a real Love of his: 
Country, can think this proper and juft View 
of the Charity-Schools- liable to any jaf, 
aocighty Objection, or refufe to contribute his *, 
Endeavours to improve and raife them to that - 
Perfection which is propos’d. in them. In the 
mean time, let no Man be fo weak or fo wi-hed:. 
as to deny, .that when. poor Children caf.not 
meet with Employment. in any other honeft 
Way,. rather than fuffer their tender Aeo49 be 
= pe {pent 
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fpehit in Idteniefs, OF In “learn ‘the Arig! of 
Lying:and ‘Swearing ‘and Stéaling; ’riy trae Oba! 
Fiy, to: Tham and good Service done 46" our: 
Country,:to ‘¢mploy them in learning thé Prin: 
ciples: of Rekgiog and Virtue, till their Age 
and Strength will"enable them to become Ser-- 
vants in Families, or to be engag’d irf Husban= 
dry, or Manufacture, or any kind of Mecha- 
nick Trade or Laborious Employment ;' fat to 
thefe-¢aborious Employments are the Charity 
Children generally, if not always turn’d, as 
foon as they become capable of them: And 
therefore Catiline may be pleas’d to retra@ his” 
Objection concerning ean i or Retailers 
of Commodities, wherein he has affirmed, that 
their Employments, which he fays ought to fall 
to the Share of Children of their own Degree, 
are moftly ab balked and engrofi'd by the Ma- 
nagers of the Charity-Schools. We muft excufe 
my acquainting your Lordfhip, that this Affix 
mation is in Fact dire@ly fal/e, which is an In- 
convenience very apt to fall upon Ais Affirma- 
tions, as it has particularly done upon one of 
em more, which I would mention : For he is 
fot afham’d roundly to affert, That the Princi- 
« ples of our common People are debauch'd in our 
Charity-Schools, awho are taught as foon as they 
can fpeak to blabber out HIGH-CHURCH 
ang-ORMOND, and fo are bred up to be 
Treytors before they know what Ty reafon figni= 
fie Your. Lordforp, and other Perfons of In- ° 
tegirpe~xhofe Words-are the faithful Repre-' 
a fentatives 
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fentatives of their Meaning, would now.think, 
i£1 had not given you a Key to Catiline’s Talk, 
that be has. been fully convinced, that the Chit 
dren in the Charity-Schools are bred up to be 
Traytors. ; 

My, Lord, If any one Mafter be fuffer’d by 
the Truiipes to continue in any Charity-School, 
againft waom Proof can be brought, that he is 
difaffe@ted to the Government, or that he does 
not-as faithfully teach the Children Obedience ~ 
and Loyalty to the King, as any other Duty in 
the Catechifm, then I will gratify Cati/ine with 
a Licenfe to pull down the Schools, and hang 
up the Matters, according to his Heart’s De+ 
fire. 

Thefe and fuch Things as thefe are urg’d 
with the like Bitternefi and as little Truth in 
the Book mention’d above, viz. The Fable of 
the Bees; or, Private Vices, publick Benefits, 
&c. Catiline explodes the fundamental Arti- 
cles. of Faith, impioufly comparing the Do- 
étrine of the Blefled Trinity to Fee-fa-fum : 
This.profligate Author of the Fadle is not onl 
an Auxiliary to Cafiline in Oppofition to Faith, 
but has taken upon him to tear up the very 
Foundations of Moral Vertue, and eftablith _ 
Vice in its Room. The beft Phyfician in the” 
World did never labour more to purge the 
Natural Body of bad Qualities, than this Bam- 
ple-Bee has done to purge the Body Postick 
of good ones. He himfelf bears Teftimon}: to 
the Truth of this Charge againft bina For 

j hea 
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whieh ‘he comes to the Conclufion of hig Book; 
she makes this Obfervation’ upon: himfelf and 
Ris Performance: “ After this I flatter my felf 
* to have demonftrated, that neither the 
- © friendly Qualities and kind Affection: that 
“ are natural to Man, nor the real Virges he 
“is capable of acquiring by Reafn ,ind Self 
* denial, are the Foundation of Socdety ; bur 
_~* that what we call Hv7/ in this World, ‘& 
« ral as well as Natural, is the Grand Prin» 
* ciple that makes us fociable Creatures, the 
“ folid Bafis, the Life and Support of ‘alt 
«Trades and Employments without Excep- 
“ tion: That there we muft look for the true 
“ Origin of all Arts and Sciences, and that 
“ the Moment Evil ceafes, the Society muff be 
“« ppoild, if not totally diffoly'd. 

Now, my Lord, you fee the Grand Defign, 
the main Drift of Catiline and his Confede- 
rates; now the Scene opens, and the fecret 
Springs appear ; now the Fraternity adventure 
to {peak out, and furely no Band of Men ever 
dared to fpeak at this Rate before; now you 
fee the True Caufe of all their Enmity to the 
poor Charity-Schools; ’tis levell’d againft Re/i- 
«gion; Religton, my Lord, which the Schools 
are inftituted to promote, and which this Con- 
federacy is refolved to deftroy; for the Schools 
are certainly one of the greateft Inftraments of 
Refgion and Vertue, one of the firmeft Bul- 
watks againit Popery, one of the beft Recom- 


ayy aatiens of this People to the Divine Favour, 
5 ney 
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and.therefore one of the. greateft:Bleffings to 
our Country of any thing that has been fet:on- . 
Foot fince our happy Reformation: and -Deli 
verance. from the Vole and Tyranny: of 
Rome. Sf any trivial Inconvenience did:arife™ 
frore fo excellent 2 Work, as fome little Incon- 
venience attends all human Inftitutions :and 
Affairs, ‘the Excellency of the Work would:ftilt 
be Matter of Foy, and find Encouragement wih 
all the. Wife and the Good, who defpife fuch- 
infignificant Objections againft i as-otber Men 
are not afham’d to raife and defend. ide 
Now your Lordthip alfo fees the true Cuufe 
of the Satyr which is continually form’dagainft: 
the Clergy by Catiline and his Confederates. 
Why fhould Mr. Hal/s ConviGtion and Execu= 
tion be any more an Objection againft the 
Clergy, than Mr. Layer’s againft the Gentlemen. 
of the Long Robe? why, becaufe the-Profef:: 
fion of the Law does not immediately. relate 
to Religion :_ and therefore Catiline will allow; 
that if any Perfons of that Profeffion fhould 
be Traytors, or otherwife vicious, all the ref: 
may, notwithftanding the Iniquity of a Brother, 
be as loyal and vertuous as any. other Subjeéts 
in the King’s Dominions: But becaufe Matters - 
of Religion are the profefs'd Concern and the . 
Employment of the Clergy; therefore Catilype's . 
Togick makes it out as clear as the Day, that 
ifany of them be difafiected to the: Govtiny 
ment, all the reft are fo toa; or if any: of then 
he chargeable with Vice, this Confequescaxyc m 
uw 
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ieispliin, that All or Moft of the reft ate ag 
syicious as the Devil can make them. I fhall 
not trouble: your -Lordthip with a particular 
‘Vindication of the Clergy, nor is there any 
” Reafon that I thould, for they are already fe> 
cure of your Lord/hip’s good AfeCHe to 
them, and they are‘ able to vindicats -them= 
felves wherefoever fuch a Vindication! in: wan< 
ted; being: as: faithful and vertuous and learnéd 
a Body of Men as any in Europe; and ‘yet they 
fufpend the Publication of Argumenits ina fo- 
lemn Defence of themfelves, becaufe they néi-~ 
their expe? nor -defire Approbation and Efteem 
from impious and abandon'd Men; ‘and-at the 
fame ‘Time they cannot doube that all Perfoiis, 
not-only of great Penetration but of common’ 
Senfe, do. now clearly fee; that the Arrows’ 
thot againft the Clergy are intended to wound: 
and deftroy the Divine Injtitution of the Mi- 
nifterial Offices,-and to extirpate the Religis 
on which the facred Offices were appoitited co’ 
preferve and promote. This was always Sup- 
pofed and Jufpeéied by every honeft and “im: 
pertial Man ; but ’tis now demonftrated by thole 
vho before had given Occafion to fuch Sufpi- | 
cions, for they have now openly declared that 
Faith in the Principal Articles of ir, is trot 
only. needlefs but ridiculous, that the Welfare 
of hv man Society muft fink and perith under 
, the Encouragement of Vertue, and that Fmmo- 
" rality: is the only frm Foundation whereon 
the <appinefs of Mankind can be built and 
7 fubatt. 
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fubitt, .The Publication of fuch Tenets as 
thefe, am open avow'd. Propofal to extirpate. 
the Chriftian Faith and all Vertue, and to &%- 
Moral Evil for the Bafis of the Governmeat, 
is fo flunning, fo fhocking, fo frightful, fo 
flagrang an.Enormity, that if it fhould be im- 

uted to-us as a National Guilt, the Divine 
Vengeanck mutt inevitably fall upon us. And. 
how far this Enormity would become a Nati- . 
onal Guilt if it {hould pafs difregarded and un- 
punifhed, a Cafuift \efs skilful and difcerning 
than your Lordfhip may eafily guefs: And 
no. doubt your Lordfhip’s good Judgment in 
fo plain and important a Cafe, has made you, 
like a wife and faithful Patriot, refolve to ufe 
your utmoft Endeavours in your ‘high Station 
to defend Religion from the bold Attacks 
made upon it. 

‘As foon as I have feen a Copy of the Bill for 
the better Security of bis Mazefy and: bis ka 
py Government, by the better Security of Reli- 
gion iz Great-Britain, your Lordthip’s. ju 
Scheme of Politicks, your Love of your Coun- 
try, and your great Services done to it thall 
again be acknowledg’d by, 


My Lorp, 
Your moft faithful bumble Servant, 


TueopHitus PHILo-BRITANNUS. 
os 
x 
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-- Phefe violent Accufations and the great Cla- 

\grour everywhere ‘raifed againft the Book, by 
@overnours, Matters, and other Champions’ of 
‘Charity-Schools, together with the Avice of 

' Friends, and the Reflection on what I owed to 
miyfelf, drew from me the following Axiwet— 
The candid Reader, in the perufal of it, will not 
be offended at the Repetition of fomePaflages, 
one of which he may have met with twicé ala 
ready, when he fhall confider that to make my 
Defence by it felf to the Publick, I was ob- 
liged to repeat what had been quoted in then. 
Letter, fince the Paper would unavoidably fall 
into the Hands of many who had never feen 
either the Fable of the Bees, or the Defama- 
tory Letter wrote againft it. The Anfwer was 
Publithed in the London Journal of Auguft 10, 
¥723, in thefe Words: 


HEREAS in the Evening-Pof of 

‘VY Thurfday Fuly 11, a Prefeitment was 
inferted of the Grand Jury of M@iddleféx, a- 
gainft the Publither of a Book, entituled, The 
Hable of the Bees; or, Private Vices Publick 
Benefits; and fince that, a paffionate and abu- 
‘five Letter has been publithed againft the fame 
Book and the Author of it, in the London 
Jornal of Saturday, Fuly 27; I think myfelf 
indii xenfably obliged to vindicate the above- 
faid Book againft the black Afperfions that un- 
defrvedly have been caft upon it, being con- 
{ci-y:3 that I have not had the leaft ill Defign in 
ee Com- 
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Compofing it. The Accufations againft it ha- 

ving been made openly in the publick Paper 
it is not equitable the Defence of it thould ap- 
pear in a more private Manner. What I have 
to fay in my Behalf, I fhall addrefs to all Men 
.of Senfe and Sincerity, asking no other Favour 
of them than their Patience and Attention. 
Setting dfide what in chat Letter relates to o- 
thers, and every thing that is Foreign and Im- 
material, I fhall begin with the Paffage that is 
quoted from the Book, wiz. After this, I flat- 
ter my felf to have demonftrated, that netther 
~ the Friendly Qualities and hind Affections that 
are. natural to Man, nor the real Virtues he is 
capable of acquiring by Reafon and Self-denial, 
are the Foundation of Society; but that what 
we call Evil in this World, Moral as well as 
Natural, is the grand Principle that makes 
us fociable Creatures; the folid Bafis, the Life 
and Support of all Trades and Employments 
without Exception: That there we muft look 
or the true Origin of all Arts and Sctences; 
and that the Moment Evil ceafes, the Society 
muft be fpoiled, if not totally difolved. Thefe 
Words I own are in the Book, and, being bork. 
innocent and true, like to remain there in all 
future Impreffions. But I will likewife own 
very freely, that, if I had wrote with a Defgn 
to be underftood by the meaneft Capacitiys, I 
would not have chofe the Subject there treat- 
ed of; or if I had, I would have amplit)’d 
and explained every Period, talked and~a,n- 
guifhée’, 
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gaifhed magitterially, aad never appeared with- 
spat the Fefeue in my-Hand.. As for Exam- 

“sple 3; to make the Paffage painted at intelligi- 
- ble, I would have beftowed a Page or two on 
the Meaning of the Word Evz/; after that I 

would have taught them, that every Defect __ 
every Want was an Evil; that on the Multi- 
plicity of thofe Wants depended all thofe mu- 
tual Services which the individual Members of 
‘a Society pay to each other; and that con- 
fequently, the greater Variety there was of 
Wants, the larger Number of Individuals might 

find their private Intereft in labouring for the’ - 
good of others, and united together, compofe 
one Body. Is there a Trade or Handicraft but 
what tupplies us with fomething we wanted ? 
This Want certainly, before it was fupply’d, 
was an Evil, which that Trade or Handicraft 
Was to remedy, and without which it could 
never have been thought of. Is there an Art or 
Science that was not invented to mend fome 
Defect ? Had this latter not exifted, there 
could have been no occation for the former to 
remove it. I fay, p. 425. The Excellency of hu- 
‘nan Thought end Contrivance has been, and is ‘yet 
no where more confpicuous than in the Variety 
of Tools and Injtruments of Workmen and Ar- 
dificers, and the Asultipiicity of Engines, that 
weie all invented, etther to affft the Weaknefs 
of lan, to correct his many Imperfeétions, to 
gratify bis Lazinei, ou corviate his Impatience. 
Hh Several 
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Several foregoing Pages run in the fame ftrain, 
But what Relation has all this to Religion, of - 
Infidelity, more than it has to Navigatiqn Cra 
the Peace in the North? 
The many Hands that are employ’d to fup- - 
ear natural Wants, that are really fuch, as 
Hunget, Thirft, and Nakednefs, are inconfi- 
derable tp the vaft Numbers that are all inno- 
cently gratifying the Depravity of our corrupt 
Nature; I mean the Induftrious, who get a 
Livelihood by their honeft Labour, to which 
athe Vain and Voluptuous muft be beholden for 
—“all their Tools and Implements of Eafe and 
Luxury. The fhort-jighted Vulgar, in the Chain 
of Caufes, feldom can fe farther than one Links 
but thofe who can enlarge their View, and will 
give themfelves Leifure of gazing on the Profpect 
of concatenated Events, may in a hundred Pla- 
ces fee Good fpring up and pullulate from Evil, 
as naturally as Chickens do from Eggs. 
The Words are to be found /. 89, in the 
Remark made on the feeming Paradox ; that 
in the grumbling Hive 


The worfk of all the Multitude 
Did fimething for the Common Good: 


Where in many Inffances may be amply difco- 
vered, how uniearchable Providence dail’ or- 
ders the Comforts of the Laborivus, and ven 
; 
; the 
ers 
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ue Deliverances of the Oppreffed, fecretly to 
«come forth not only from the Vices of the Lu- 
Xtrious, but likewife the Crimes of the Flagi- 
tious and moft Abandoned. 

\Men of Candour and Capacity perceive at 
firft Sight, that in the Paffage cenfured, si@re——~ 
is no Meaning hid or expreffed thar is not al- 
together contained in the following Words : 
Man is a neceffitous Creature on innumerable 
Accounts, and yet from thofé very Neceffities, 
and nothing elfe, arife all Trades and Employ- 
ments. But it is ridiculous for Men to medals ~ 
with Books above their Sphere. 

The Fable of the Bees was defigned for the 
Entertainment of People of Knowledge and 
Education, when they have an idle Hour which 
they know not how to fpend better: It is a 
Book of fevere and exalted Morality, that con- 
tains a ftriG@ Teft of Virtue, an infallible Touch 
ftone to diftinguith the real from the counter- 
feited, and fhews many Adtions to be faulty 
that are palmed upon the World for goed 
ones: It defcribes the Nature and Symptoms 
of human Paffions, deteéts their Force and 
Cifguifes; and traces Self-love in its darkeft 
’Receffes; I might fafely add, beyond any other 
Syftem of Ethicks: The whole is a Rhapfody 
“vbidof Order or Method, but no Part of it hes 
any Ciing in it that is four or pedantick ; the 
Style I conteis is very unequal, fometimes very 
high und rhetorical, and fomecimes very low 


Iho ak 
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and even Very trivial; fuch as it is, I am fatif 


fied that it has diverted Pertons of great Probiv_ 


iy and Virtue, and unqueftionable good Senfe 
and T am inno fear that it will ever ceafe to do 
fo whilft it is read by fuch. Whoever has féey: 
~rewialent Charge againft this Book, will par- 


don me for faying more in Commendation of - 


it, than A Men not labouring under the fame 
Neceflity would do of his own Work on any 
other Occafion. 
The Encomiums upon Stews complained of 
iff the Prefentment are no where in the Book. 
What might give a Handle to this Charge, muft 
be a Balicical: Differtation concerning the beft 
Mcthod to guard and preferve Women of Ho- 
nour and Virtue from the Infults of diffolute 
Mcn, whofe Paffions are often ungovernable : 
As in this there is a Dilemma between two E- 
vils, which it is impracticable to fhun both, fo 
Thave treated ic with the utmoft Caution, and 
begin thus: I am far from encouraging Vice, 
and feould think it an unfpeakable Felicity for a 
State, if the Sin ‘of Uncleannefs could be utter- 
ly banil ved af om it; but I am afraid it is im- 
pofible. Ugive my Reafons why I think ic fo ; 


and {peaking oceafionally of the Mufick- houfes : 


at Amflerdam, I give a fhort Account of them, 
than which nothing can be more harmlefs yari2 
Tappeal to all impartial Judges, whetherSwhat 
Thave faid of them is not ten times more.pro- 
per to give Men (even the voluptuous nel 

Tafte, 
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+,Faite) a Difguft and Averfion againit them, 
(than it is to raife any criminal Defire. I am 
~ Sorry the Grand-Jury fhould conceive that pub- 
lithed this with a Defign to debauch the Nation, 
‘without confidering that in the firft Place, there 

46 not a Sentence nor a Syllable that can ei 
offend the chafteft Ear, or fully the Imaginati- 
on of the moft vicious ; or in the fegond, that 
the Matter complained of is nianifeftly addref- 
‘fed to Magiftrates and Politicians, or at leaft 
the more ferious and thinking Part of Man- 
kind; whereas a general Corruption of Mian- 
ners as to Lewdnefs, to be produced by read> 
ing, can only be apprehended from Objcenities 
ealily purchafed, and every Wa adapted to 
the Taftes and Capacities of the heedle’ Mul- 
‘titude and unexperienced Youth of both Sexes: 
bur that the Performance, fo outragiouily ex- 
claimed againft, was never calculated for either 
of thefe Clafles of People, is felf-evident froma 
every Circumftance. The Beginning of the 
Profe is altogether Philofophical, and hardly 
intelligible to any that have not.been ufed to 
Matters of Speculation; and the Running Ti- 
ue of it is fo far from being fpecious or invi- 
.ting, that without having read the Book it 
iplf, no Body knows what to make of it, whilft 
at the fame time the Price is Five Shillings, 
Fron all which it is plain, that if the Book 
contains any dangerous Tenets, T have not 
been very follicitous to featrer them among the 
Hoh 3 People, 
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People.. I have not faid a Word to pleafe or 
engage them, and the greateft Compliment I hav, 
made them has been, Apage vulgus.: But de 
nothing (FE fay, p.257.) would more clearly de- 
monfirate the Falfity of my Notions than that. 

_thekgenerality of the People fhould fall in wits 
them, fo I don't expect the Approbation of the 
Multitude. I write not to many, nor feek for 
any Well-wifbers, but among the few that can 
think abftraétly, and bave their Minds elevat- 
ed above the Vulgar. Of this I have made no 
4{]e, and ever preferved fuch a tender Re- 
gard to the Publick, thar when I have advan- 
ced any uncommon Sentiments, I have ufed 
all the Precautions imaginable, that they might 
not be hurtful to weak Minds that might ca- 
fually dip into the Book. When (pag. 255.) I 
owned, That it was my Sentiment that no So~ 
ciety could be raifed into a rich and mighty 
Kingdom, or fo raifed fubfift in their Wealth 
and Power for any confiderable Time, without 
the Vices of Man, 1 had premifed, what was 
true, That Ibad never fatd or imagined, that 
Maz could not be virtuous as well in a rich and 
mighty Kingdom, as in the moft pitiful Com- 
monwealth : Which Caution, a Man lefs fern- 
pulous than my felf might have thought fuper~, 
fluous, when he had already explained himfel4_ 
en that Head in the very fame Paragraph,’ 
which begins thes: J lay dowa as a fir Prine 
ciple, that iv el! Societies, great or fiiait, it 25 


ake 
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--the Duty of every. Member of it to be good; 
~ Khat Virtue ought to.be encouraged, Vice dif- 
‘~\kountenanced, the Laws obeyed, and the Tranj- 

; perders punifeed. ‘There is nota Line in the 
* Book that contradiéts this Doétrine, and I de- 
& my Enemies to difprove what I have ad- 
vaneed, p. 258, that if I bave. fhewn the Way 
to worldly Greatnefi, I have always without 
Hefitation preferr’d the Road that leads toVir- 

- tue. No Man ever took more Pains not to be 
mifconftrued than my felf: Mind p. 257. when 
I fay that Societies cannct be raifed to Wealth 
and Power, and the Top of Earthly Glory, 
without Vices; I don't tiink that by fo faving 
I bid Men be vicious, any more than I bid them 
be quarrelfome or covetous, when I afirm, that 
-the Profefion of the Law could not be main- 
tained in fuch Numbers and Splendor, if there 
was not abundance of too felfifh and litigious 
People. A Caution of the fame Nature I had 
already given towards .the End of the Preface, 
on.Account of a palpable Evil infeparable from 
the Felicity of Loudon. To fearch into the 
real Caufes of Things imports no ill Defign, 
nor has any Tendency to do harm. A Man 

. may write on Poyfons and be an excellent 

“Phyfician. Page 424, I fay, No Man needs to 
guard bimfelf againft Blefings, but Calamities 
require Hands to avert them. And lower, 
Tt is the Extremities of Heat and Cold, the 
Inconflancy and Badnefs of Seafons, the Vio- 

Hh, lence 
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lence-and Uncertainty of Winds; the vaft Pows - 
er ynd Treachery of Water, the Rage and Un. - 
tragfablene/s of Frre, and the Stubbornnefs vand- 
Sthyility of the Earth, that rack our Invention, 
how we feall either avoid the Mifchiefs they,” 

ce, or correcl the Makgnity of them, qxa 
turn their feveral Forces to our own Advantage 
a thoujand different Ways, Whilft a Man is 
enquiring into the Occupations of vaft Mul- 
titades,.k cannot fee why he may not fay 
allthis and much more, without being ac- 
cyfed. of: depreciating: and’ {peaking flightly 
of the Gifts and Munificence of Heaven 5 
when at the fame time he demonftrates, 
that without.Rain and Sunfhine this Globe 
would. not be habitable to Creatures like 
ourfelves.. It is an out-of-the-way Subject, 
and I would never quarrel with the Man 
who fhould tell me that it might as well. have 
been let alone: Yet I always thought it would 
pleafe Men_of any tolerable Tafte, and not be 
eafily loft. 

My Vanity I could never conquer, fo well 
as I could wifh; and Iam too proud to com- 
mit Crimes; and as to the main Scope, the 
Intent of the Book, I mean the View it- 
was wrote with, I proteft that it has beer* 
with the utmoft Sincerity, what I have decja:, 
red of it in the Preface, where at the bottom 
nf the fixth Page you will find thefe Words: 
If you ask me, why I have done all this, cui 

bono? 
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mo ? and what Guod ‘shefe Notions: will pros: 
~ Wuce? truly, befdes the Reader's Diverfiin, I 
“~Peleve none at all; but if T- was ask d:-what 
naturally ought to be expeéted from them? ¥ 
would anfwer, that in the firft Place the Peo~ 
PP who continually find Fault with others hy 
reading, them would be taught to lock at bomb, 
and examining ‘their own Confciences, be made 
afham'd of akways railing at what they are 
‘more or lefs guilty of themfelves; and that in 
the next, thofe who are fo fond of the Eafe 
and Comforts of a great and flourifbing Natiea, 
would learn more patiently to fubmit to thofé 
Inconveniencies, which no Government upon 
Earth can‘remedy, when they fhould fee the 
Impofibility of enjoying any great Share of the 
Fe ge We ae likewife of vedios 
ter. - 

The firft Impreffion of the Fable of the Bees, 
which came out in 1714, was never carpt at, 
or publickly taken Notice of ; and all the Rea- 
fon I can think on why this Second Edition 
fhould be fo unmercifully treated, tho’ it has 
many Precautions which the former wanted; 
is an Effay on Charity and Charity-Schools, 

~which is added to what was printed before. I 
~gonfefs that it is my Sentiment, that all hard 
2nd dirty Work ought in a well-govern’d Na- 
tion to be the Lot and Portion of the Poor, 
and that to divert their Children from vfeful 
Labour till they are fourteen or fifteen Years 
old, 
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old, isa wrong Method to qualify them fo, it. 
when they are grown up. I have given feve. _ 
ral Reafons for my Opinion in that Effay, he 
which I refer all impartial Men of Underftan« _ 
ing, afluring them that they will noc meet with” 
fuch monffrous Impiety in it as is reporigy. 
What an Advocate I have been for Ljbérti- 
nifm and Immorality, and what an Enemy 
to all Inftructions of Youth in the Chriftian 
Faith, may be collected from the Pains I have 
taken on Education for above feven Pages to- 
cher: And afterwards again,. page 352, 
where {peaking of the Inftru@ions the Chil- 
dten of the Poor might receive at Church ; 
from which, I fay, or fome other Place of Wor- 
‘(bip, I would not have the meaneft. of a Parifb 
that is able to walk to it, be Abjent on Sundays, 
I have thefe Words: It ts the Sabbath, the 
moft ufeful Day in Seven, that is fet. apart for 
Divine Service and Religious Exercife, as well 
as refing from bodily Labour; and it is a 
Duty incumbent on all Magifirates to take a 
particular care of that Day. The Poor more 
efpecially, and their Children, fhould be made 
. to go to Church on tt, both in the Fore and the 
Afternoon, hecaufe they have no Time on any _- 
other. By Precept and Example they ought fo- 
he encouraged to it from their very Infancyl: 
The wilful Neglect of it ought to be codnted 
Scandalous ; and if down-right Compulfion to 
what I urge might feem too harfh and perhaps _ 
impracti- 
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ynpratticable, all Diverfions at leaf ought firitt- 
- ty to be probibited, and the Poor hindered Srom 
avery Amufement Abroad, that might allure or 
firaw them from it. If the Arguments I have 
-made ufe of are not convincing, I defire they 


i acechah and I will acknowledge as. 


a Faveur in any one that fhall convince me 


of my Errour, without ill Language, iby fhew- 

ing me wherein I have been miftaken: But 

‘Calumny, it feems, is the thorteft Way of con~ 
futing an Adverfary, when Men are touch'd 

in a fenfible Part. “Vaft Sums are gather’d ‘far 

thefe Charity-Schools, and I underftand hu: 

man nature too well to imagine, that the Sha- 

ters of the Money fhould hear them fpoke a- 

gainft with any Patience. I forefaw therefore 

the Ufage I was to receive, and having repeat- 

ed the common Cant that is made for Charity- 

Schools, I told my Readers, page 304, This is 

the general Cry, and be that Speaks the leaf 

Wore againft it, is an uncharitable, bard-heart- 

ed and inbuman, if not a wicked, profane and 

Atheiflical Wretch. For this Reafon it cannot 

be thought, that it was a great Surprize to 

me, when in that extraordinary Letter to Lord 

~C. I faw my felf call’d profigate Author ; the 
“publication of my Tenets, an open and avowed 
Propofal to extirpate the Chrifian Faith and 

all Virtue, and what I had done funning, 

fi foocking, fo frightful, fo flagrant an Enor- 
mity, that it cry’d for the Vengeance of Hea- 

ven. 
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ven. This is no more than what I haveval- 
ways expected from the Enemies to Truth an. 
fair Dealing, and I fhall retort nothing on the 
angry Author of that Letter, who endeavour: . 
to expofe me to the publick Fury. I pity him” 
and have Charity enough to believe that he bis 
“been impofed upon himfelf, by eee 
Fame and the Hearfay of others; For no Man 
in his Wits can imagine that he fhould have 
read one quarter Part of my Book, and write 
as he does. 
am forry if the Words Private Vices, 
Publick Benefits, have ever given any Of- 
fence to a well-meaning Man. The My- 
ftery of them is foon unfolded when once 
they are rightly underftood ; but‘no Man of 
Sincerity will queftion the Innocence of them, 
that has read the laft Paragraph, where I take 
my Leave of the Reader, and conclude with 
repeating the pis Paradox, the Subftance 
of which 1s advanced in the Title Page; that 
private Vices by the dextrous Management of 
a skilful Politician, may be turn’d into pub- 
lick Benefits. Thefe are the laft Words of the 
Book, printed in the ‘fame large Character 
with the reft. But I {et afide all what I have 
faid in my Vindication ; and if in the wholf,- 
Book call’d, The Fable of the Bees, and pre: 
fented by the Grand-Jury.of Middlefex to the 
Judges of thé King’s Bench, there is to be 
found the leaft Tittle-.of Blafphemy or Pro- 
fanenefs, 
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fanenefs, or any thing tending to Immorali 
- the Corruption of Monies I defire aay 
He publith’d ; and if this be done without In- 
“vettive, perfonal Refle€tions, or fetting. the 
i {ob upon me, Things I never defign ta an- 
inet not only Recant, but likewife be 
Pardon™0f the offended Publick in the mo: 
folemn Manner ; and (if the Hangman might 
be thought too good for the Office) burn the 
Book my felf at any reafonable Time and 


Place my Adverfaries fhall be pleafed to ap- 
point. : 


The Author of the Fable of the Bees, 
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THE 


TRUE MEANING 
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Fable of the Bees: 


INA 


LETTER, &. 


| Have with great Pleafure and Satif- 
faGtion read your ingenious Enqui- 
dal ty, Whether a general Prattice of Vir~ 
om) tHe tends to the Wealth or Poverty, Be» 
nefit or Difadvantage of a People, in 
anfiver toa Book entitled, The Fable 
of the Bees, and return you my Share of the 
Thanks which I think due to you from all Lovers 
of Truth, ; 

c 
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It is but Juftice to allow, that you have evi 
dently , and beyond Contradiction fhewn, that 
Virtne tends to the veal Welfare and Happinefs of & 
Nation, and that a National Luxury inevitably brings 
ona National Ruin; that by putting fome of, the- 
Author’s {catter’d Notions in a clear Point of ° . 
View, you have made it appear, that his Account ~ 
of the Original of Society and Taming of Man, y 
monftrous and impoflible; that feveral of ise 
nions are deftruétive of Morality and Rtngion ; 
that he abounds with Prevarications and Self 
contradictions; and you have put into our 
Mouths an unan{werable Defenfe of Charity- 
Schools. 

Thus much, and more Sir, you have done for the 
Canfe of Truth, and your jufk Praifes no body can 
with greater Pleafure offer to vou than Edo; pardon 
me then, if I tell you one TF rath more, tho’ itthould 
be an unacceptable one, and that is, you have ma- 
nifeftly miftaken the Author you oppofe, in the 
principal Subject of his Book. This, Sir, may 
poflibly furprize you, but you will certainly find 
it true; ar notwithftanding your Knowledge, Edi- 
cation®, and unqueftionable good Senfé, yet you may 
reft fatisfied, that you are not, one of thofe elevated + 
Genius’s’, for whom that admirable Performance, 
the Fable of the Bees, was defign’d. 

You have indeed prov’d that Virtue tends to 
the real Welfare and Happinefs of a Nation; burs 
pray Sir, look again; is the contrary to this main- 


~ 





a Fable of the Bees was defignei for the Entertainment of People of 
Know-edge and Education ———— 

Such as it is Lam fatished ic has diverted Perfons of great Probity, ard 
Virtue,and unqueftionable good S. Fable of che Bees third Edition. p. 457- 

>] writte not to many. nor feek foc any Well-withers, but amorg 
she few that can think abilgastedly, and have their Minds elevated above 
she vulgar. fas, 
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Fain'd by the Author of the Fable of the Bees? I 
venture to fay it isnot, and that if you fearch to 
the bottom, you'll find that you have quite mif 
underftoood him in this Particular. 
+* The Original of your Miftake I apprehend to 

Abe this, taking the Word Publick, according to its 

~ common and ordinary Acceptation; and when our 
Mucthor afleried privaic Vices were publich Benefits, 
yoUNygderflood ‘that he afiemed a Nation ia ge~ 

wathe happier for being vicious; but that 
he really offers no fuch thing, is the Poiat I une 
dertake to make clear. 

As i have read him throughly and throughly, 
fearch’d as narrowly into him, ashe profeffes to have 
done ixto all Degrees and Stations of Aden*, T have 
at leneth found, that when he fays private Vices are 
pubiick Benefits, he means private Vices are private Be» 
nefits, or in other Words, that Vice is a Benefit to 
fome particulay forts of People; and that whenever 
he afums Vice is a Benefit to the Publick, the 
‘Society, the Nation, the Whole, &c. he does not 
mean thar it isa Benefit to the Many, but to the 
Few. 

‘This, Sir, perhaps you mayn’t eafily give into: but 
ir T make it notevident beyond Contradi@ion, ma 
T have the Mortification of being contemn’d by 
the vulgar, the very Perfons for whofe fake alone 
I profels to write. 

{ fuppofe I need not itay long to fetele the true 
Meaning of the Word Benefit. Benefit is but ano- 

~ ther Word for Happinefs, and whatever in its Na- 
ture contributes moft to the Happinefs of either 
a fingle Perfon, or Society, 25 the greateft. Benefit to 
that {ingle Perfon, or Society. And if a Nation in 
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general wou'd be more happy if it were vicions, that” 
if it were virtuous, then Vice would be a Benefit 
to a Nation; but if a Nation in general would be 
more happy if it were virtwons than if it were i- 
cious, then Virtue would be a Benefit to a Nation. 
That is truly a Benefit to any Perfon -or State, that P 
they are happier with than without: Bur that 
mutt never be called a Benefit, which tho’ in for. 
Circumftances may be good, yet in more or7Weat~ 
er is evil to any Perfon or State; in this cafe all 
that can poffibly be faid, is, Things are not en- 
tirely evil, or, Things might have been worfe. 
I proceed to my Point, and in order to prove 
it, muft firft give an Account in what Senfe our 
Author ufes the Words Virtue and Vice. 

Now then we muft know, that according to 
him, there is really in Nature no fuch thing as 
Virtue or Vice, 1 Worth and Excellency in fome things 
before others; but thefe are arbitrary Terms in- 
vented by skilful Politicians in order to fecure to 
themfelves an uninterrupted Gratification of their 
Appetites. 

You fhall have his Words. 

«© T fhall previoufly examine into the Reality ¢ of 
the Pulchrum co Honefium, the rd xadevs' that the 
Antients have talk’d of fo much, the Meaning of 
this is to difcufs, wh:ther there be a real Worth 
and Excellency in Things, a Pre-eminence of one 
«© above another, which every body will always 
“ agree to, that well underftands them; ge. 

And after having fhewn how widely Judges of 
Painting have differ’d as to the Works of feveral 
eminent. Mafters, he proceeds to own, that the 
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‘udgment © to be made of Painting might become at lea 

i sail and precarious, than aneeh any thing de, 

*" As to the Works of Nature he tells us‘, thar 

Worth and Excellency are as uncertain ;— what's bean- 

Yifubsin one Country is not vala'd in another ; that Adodes 
.' vary, Opinions of Laws alter ; and then concludes, 

that juft fo, and no otherwife, is the Cafe with 
Morality. : 

“Nig Morals there's no greater 8 Certainty ; Plu- 
« rality OF Wives is odious among Chriftians, and 
‘© all the Wit and Learning of a great Genius 
‘© in Defenfe of it has been reje@ed with Con- 
‘* tempt; but Polygamy is not fhocking to a Ma- 

‘* hometan. In the Eaft formerly Sifters married 

«« Brothers, and it was meritorious for a Man to 

«© marry his Mother. Such Alliances are abomi- 

“* nable ; but it is certain that whatever Horror we 

“ conceive at the Thoughts of them, there is 

* nothing in Nature repugnant againft them but 
_ * what is built upon Mode and Cuftom. 

“It is manifeft then’, that the hunting 
“© after this Pulchrum cy Honeffum is not much 

“ better than a Wild-goofe-chace, that is but 

“* little to be depended upon, 

Again, “ What I have endeavour’d hither- 

** to, has been to prove, that the Pulcbrum 

“* & Honeflum, Excellency and real Worth of 

* things are moft commonly precarious and alter- 

“* able, as Modes and Cuftoms vary, and that 

“* confequently the Inferences drawn from their 

‘* Certainty are infignificant, 

Plainer Words than thefe cannot be put together, 
to thew that this Writer's Opinion js, that there 
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is fm Nature no fuch thing as Virtue and Vice. 

Now then we. attend him to the Original of 
thefe Terms, and are to fec to what Actions of 
Man they became annexed. : 

« T have thought fit to enquire * how Mag, ne 
«« better qualified, might yet by his own Imper- 
« feions be taught to diftinguifh between Vir- . 


« tuc.and Vice. Z 
ce The Fable of the Bees is a! Book of fon 


«: exalted Morality, that contains a fri€“ elt of 
« Virtue, an infallible Touchftone to diftinguifh 
«« the real from the counterfeited. 

We pats then to find the Original of That 
which, according to the Author of The Fable of 
the Bees, goes by the Name of Virtue and Vice ; 
and in order to this we are to know, that « all 
« untaught Animals are only ™ follicitous of plea- 
« fing themfelves, and naturally follow the bent 
& of their Inclinations, without confidering the 
«© Good or Harm that from their being pleas’d 
«« will accrue to others. 

That fome Part of the Species being " more 
cunning than other Parts of the Species made this 
Obfervation, that nothing was fo great an Inter- 
ruption to the entire Gratification of their «Appetites 
as other Perfons having the fame Difpofition with 
themfelves. 

‘And that thefe, by Virtue of their Cunning, 
added to their Selfifhnefs, endeavour’d to find out 
a Way to make others deny their Appetites°, that 
fo they might indulge their own without Inter~_ 
ruption. 


a 


k Introduion. 1 p. 467. Mp 2ze 
2 The more intent they were in fecking their own Advantage, the 
more they were hourly convine’d, that none ‘ftood fo much in their way 
as thofe that were moft like themfelves, p- 34, © pe 346 
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”Tocompats fo confiderable a point, the way they 
went to work was this, they perfuaded thofe whom 
they could get to liften, that it was really more for 
their Advantage ro conquer P than to indulge their p~ 
pastes 5 that is, that it was more for their own 

~ Good to mind the Good of others, than their own 
“Good, and a greater Gratification to them, not to 
gtatifie their nacural A petites, than to gratifie their 
rat Appts This was a defign’d Cheat upon 
them, thse certain, (and indeed it does look like 
one) but ftill ic had the withed Effe@ ; and when 
our Author has fhewn how it came luckily to fuc- 
ceed, he adds, « From whence:’tis evident, that the 
“© firft Rudiments of Moralitys, broach’d by skil- 
“ ful Politicians to render Men ufeful to each other 
“© as well as tra@table, were chiefly contrived thae 
“© the Ambitious might reap the more Benefit fromy 
“* and govern vaft numbers of them with the grea- 
“* ter Eafe and Security, gc. It being the Intereft® 
then of the Very worft of them, more than any 
to preach up publick Spiritednefs, that cue mighe 
* reap the Fruits of the Labour and Self-denial of 
“* others, and at the fame Time indulge their own 
Appetites with lefs Difturbance, they agreed 
with the reft, co call every Thing which, with. 
** out regard to the Publick, Man fhould commit 
“ to gratifie any of his Appetites, Vice ; if in that 
“* Action there cou’d be obferv’d the leaft Profpe& 
“« that it might either be injurious to any of the So- 
“« ciety, or ever render himfelf lefs ferviceable to 
“ others: And to give the Name of Virtue to every 
«« Performance by which Man contrary to the Im- 
“ pulfe of Nature fhould endeavour the Benefit of 
«< others, or the Conqueft of his own Paffions, out 
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« of a rational Ambition of being good. ” And 
again, {¢ It is vilible then that it was not any Hea- 
© then Religion, or other Idolatrous Superltition, 
cc that firft put Man upon crofling his Appetites, 
and fubduing his deareft Inclinations, but tce 
skilful-Management of wary Politicians ; add thé 
« nearer we {earch into human Nature, the more 
we fhall be gonnne? par ne Moral Virtues 27¢ 
the Political Offspring which Flattery begat up- 
on Pride. Tee 

Here then we are got to the Original of Virtue 
and vice; and whether this is a true account of Vir- 
tue and Vice, or no, it matters not in this Place, 
they are our Author’s Definitions, and he is obliged 
toute both thefe Words according to thefe Defi- 
nitions. 

Whenever then he talks of Virtwe, we muft un- 
derftand an Action wherein Adan, contrary to the Im~ 
pulle of bis Nature, endeavours the Conguelt of his own 
Paffions, and the Benefit of others ; and when of Vices 
the grarifying thofe Paffions which are injurious to others, 
and hice render bins lef capable of doing then Service. 
“This is this Gentleman’s infallible Touchftone of 
Virtue and Vice; the Effence of Virtwe confilts in 
Autions beneficial to others, the Effence of Vice confifts 
in Actions injurious to others. And now we areina fair 
Way to find how far private Vices are publick Benefits. 

If then, when he acts that private Vices are publick, 
Benefits, by Publick he means the Bulk of the So- 
ciety, it is a Contradiation in Terms; and faying, 
that thofe A@ions which are injurious to the Mem- 
bers of a Sociery, are beneficial to the Members of a 
Society 3 and thofe Ations, which render a Man 
leaft ferviceable to others, render him moft fervice- 
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able to others; and that which isa Dammage to the 
Publick, is a Happinefs to the Publick, But can fo 
ingenious an Author, who profefles to have diverted 
Perfiyss of unqueftionable good Senfe, offer fo flat a 

ontradiGtion? It is impoffible. And when the 
Politician put his Savage upon doing A ions in their 
Nature beneficial to others, thofe ACtions muft be in 
tite Nature beneficial'to others ; they can't be be- 
Miiciaiyed not beneficial at the fame time. 

Suppofe a Society compofed of A, B, and C, the 
Agtions of A, naturally tending to the Happinefs 


of B, and C; the A@ions of B, naturally tending 


to the Happinefs of A, and C; and the AGions of 
C, naturally tending to the Happinefs of A, and B: 
willany Man in his Wits pretend to fay that there 
is not more Happinefs in the Society, when the Ac- 
tions of each ia to the Happinefs of the other two, 
than if the AGions of each tended to the Ruin of 
the other two? 

We will then turn the Tables, and {ee how this 
Author’s Definitions will fuit with my Interpreta- 
tion of him. 

PrivateVices are for the Politician’s Benefit; the very 
Effence of his Pleafures confifts in Vice, his whole 
Atings are injurious to others, and his fole Aim is to 
make them deny their ¢ Appetites, that he may indulge his 
own without Interruption reap the Fruit of their La- 
hours and Self-denial, and arrive to the top of worldly 
Glory, by transferring their Happinefs to himfelf. His 
Pleafures arife from injuring others, from tricking 
them out of their Happinefs, from Vice, according 
to the true Meaning of the word Vice. Is it then 
. be difputed, to whom it is that Vice is a Bene- 

t 2 


To proceed, «© I dare engage that among ¥ thofe 
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who ean neither write nor read we fhall meee 
with more Union, and neighbourly Love, lef 
Wickednefs and Attachment to the World, more 
Content of Mind, more Innocence, and Sin‘er:= 
ty, and other good Qualities that conditce tp the 
Publick Peace and Real Feliciry, than we~fhall 
find among the latter, ( Perfons of Education 
where on the contrary we may be aud 
height of Pride and Infolence, eternet uarrels 
and Diffentions, irreconcileable Hatreds, Strife, 
Envy, Calumny, and other Vices deftru&ive 
to mutual Concord. 

You fee it is out of doubt with our Author, 
that good Quatities, [Virtuc,] mot conduces to the 
Publick, Peace and Real Felicity 5 and can we then furp- 
pole him fo abfurd as ever to fay, or mean to fay, 
that what conduces moft to the Publick Peace, and 
Real Felicity, do’s not conduce moft to the Pub- 
lic Peace and Real Felicity? Do you think he 
would contradict him(elf in Terms? which would 
be the dire&® cafe, if by Private Vices Publick Benefits, 
he meant Vice was the greateft Benefit to a Nation, 

Is there a Key then that will unlock thefe Dif- 
fienltics, reconcile Sentences which feem to run di- 
rectly counter to each other, and fave an Author 
that writes for elevated Underflandings from con- 
traditing himfelf, befide this I help you to, and 
that is, oat by Private Vices Publick, Benefits is meant 
Private Vices are Private Benefits, that Vice is a Benefit to 
the Politician? Whenever then we find it affirmed 
by this Author that Vice is a Benefit to the Publick, 
the Saciety, the Nation, &c. if in the room of thefe 
Words we fubftitite Politician, all will be eafy, 
and our Author’s Scheme moft intelligible. 

Be pleafed to take a View of his Defign in the Per- 
formance, and fee how well it fuits my Interpreta- 
tion of him, and how impoffible it is. for it to 
agree with any other. « The 
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« The main Defign of the Fable (as it is" briefly 
¥ explained in the Moral) is to fhew the Impoffi- 
« bility of enjoying all the moft elegant Comforts 
« o€ Life, that are to be met with in an induftri- 
~ “© ous, wealthy, and powerful Nation, and at the 
‘ «© fame time be bleft with all the Virtue and In- 
“ nocence that can be with’d for in a golden Age ; 
«©>Gom thence to expofe the Unreafonablenefs and 
“T Foitsvef thofe, that defirous of being an opu- 
* Jent and flourifhing People, and wonderfully gree- 
+, dy after all the Benefits they can receive as fuch, 
‘e are yet always murmuring at, and exclaiming a- 
*« gainft thofe Vices and Inconveniences that from 
s¢ the beginning of the World to this prefent Day, 
«have been infeparable from all Kingdoms and 
* States that ever were fam'd for Strength, Riches, 
«< and Politenefs at the fame time. To do this, I 
* firft flightly touch upon fome of the Faults and 
“ Corruptions the feveral Profeffions and Call- 
*« ings are charged with. After that I thew that 
© thofe very Vices of every particular Perfon, by 
s¢ skilful Management, were made fubfervient to 
‘© the Grandeur, and worldly Happinefs of the 

s¢ whole. 
se Tf it be ask’d what ought ™ naturally to be ex- 
* pected from thefe Notions, Gc. I would anfwer, 
se that in the firft Place the People who continu- 
sally find Faule with others, by reading them, 
«© would be taught to look at home, and examining 
‘* their own Confciences, be made afhamed of al- 
*« ways railing at what they are more or lefs guilty 
S¢ of themfelvgs ; and that in the next, thote who 
s* are fo fond Of the Eafe and Comforts, and reap 
*¢ all the Benefits that are the Confequence of a 


“ 
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« great and flourifhing Nation, would leara more pa- 
s© tiegtly to fubmit to thofe Inconveniences whick 
«© no Government upon Earth can remedy, when 
¢ they fhould fee the Impofibility of enjoyingany. 
*¢ great Share of the firft without partaking ‘ike- 
* wife of the latter. 

Now I defire to know, who is fo well acquainted 
with an Author’s Defign, and what ought natupstiy 
to be expected from his Performance, as himétf ? His 
Defign is to thew fome Perfons that they can’t poffi- 
bly enjoy all the mof? elegant Comforts of Life, the Plea- 
Sires of Vice, in a Virtuous Society ; to perfisade thofe 
who are fond of, and wonderful greedy after thofe ele 
gant Comforts, and reap the Benefits of a Vicious Society, 
to patiently bear with a few Inconveniencies which 
neceflarily attend Vice; and to inftra@ them to 
manage fo artfully, as to turn the Vices and Frailties 
of others to their own Advantage, to make Publick, as 
well as Private Vices, private Benefits. Hear again, 

« The whole Earth being * curs’d, and no Bread 
«© co be had but what we eat in the Sweat of our 
« Brows, vaft Tail muft be undergone before 
«* Man can provide himfelf with Neceflaries for his 
“« Suftenance, and the bare Support of his corrupt 
‘ and defective Nature as he is a fingle Creature : 
«© but infinitely more to make Life comfortable in 
** a Civil Society, where Men are become taught 
«¢ Animals, and great numbers of them have by mu- 
*¢ tual Compact framed themfelves into a Body Po- 
« litick ; and the more Man’s Knowledge increafes 
‘ in this Srate, the greater will be the Variety of 
« Labour required to make him eafy. Ic isimpoflible 
“© chara Society can long fubfift and fuffer many of 
“ its Members to live in Idlenefs, and enjoy alkthe 
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% Tale and Pleafure they can invent, without hav« 
. © ing’at the fame time great Multitudes of Peo- 
% ple that to make good this Defe& will conde- 
« fcend to be quite the Reverfe, and by Ufe and 
g 2 inure their Bodies to work for others, 
~ © arf] themfelves befides. 

We feethen,in a State of Nature all are equal, and 
the Politician muft labour as well as the Savage; but 

Silom as Society is form’d, and Aden become taught 
Animal, Some will be on much worle Terms 
than they were before, and forhe on much bet- 
ter. As thus; naturally, Jom, Fobn, and Dick, 
have each three Degrees of Happinefs; take from 
Tom and Dick, each, two Degrees, and transfer them 
to Fohn, Fobn has then feven Degrees of Happinets, 
and Tom and Dick, but one a piece. Now then 
for Tom and Dick to make heavy Complaints a- 
gainft Vice, ‘tis no wonder ; but for ‘fob to do it, 
when Vice is the very Caufe of his poffeffing feven 
Degrees of Happinefs, is both Folly, and Infolence 
infupportable. 

I have a Story in my Mind which f think jul 
applicable to thefe Fools, who won’t patiently bear 
with a few Inconveniencies in that which they rich- 
ly get by. in the main. 

A Man in my Neighbourhood had a fine River 
which ran at the Bottom of a fruitful Meadow : 
Tt afforded him conftant Fith for his Table, wa- 
ter’d his Meadow, which Meadow bred him Lambs, 
fatcen’d his Oxen, and produc’d good Hay for 
his hunting Horfes. Well, it happened that once 
or twicein a Year this fame River wou'd have a 
trick to overflow the Meadow, and the firft Salu- 
tation Mafter had in a Morning, was, there's a 
Lamb drown'd. This had not paffed many Years, 
when the Gentleman heated with repeated Provoca~ 
tions, in {pite of all Remonftrances, turn’d the Cur- 

3 rent 
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“rent of the Stream. But how much think you” 


did he regret the rath Aion, when he found nei- 
ther Grafs in his Meadow, nor Fifh on his Table! - 


SECT. IL 
ae 


W E now proceed to the Fable, Tid to fee 
how it far’'d with the Hive. 

A fpacious Hive’, well flock’d with Beesy 

That liv’d in Luxury and Eafe, &c. 
Millions endeavonring to fupply b 

Each other's Luft and Vanity; 

Woilft other Millions were employ'd 

To fee their handy Works deftroy’d, &c« 
Some-with vaft Stock and little Painsy 
‘amp'd into Bujinefs of great Gains 

hi me were pale Sythes and Spades, 

‘And all thofe bard laborions Trades, 

Where willing wretches daily fiveat, 

And wear out Strength, and Limbs, to eat. 
Whilft others follow’d Myfteries *, 

To which few Folk, bind Prentices, 

That want no Stock but that of Brafi, 

And may fet up without a Crofss 

As Sharpers, Parafites, Pimps, Players, 

Pickspocketss Coiners, Quatks, Southfayer se 

And all thofé that in Enmity 4, ; 

With downright Working, cunning! 

Convert to their own Ufes the our 

Of their good-natur’d heedlefs Neighboure 
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The Lawyers*, 8c. 
* Kept off Hearings willingly, 
To finger the refrefbing Fee; 
ay 10 defend a wicked Café 
Edamin'd, and furvey'd the Laws, &c. 

Phyficians valw’d Fame! and Wealth 
Above the drooping Patient’s Health, &c. 
“mong the manys Priefts of Jove, 

“Hired tw draw Bleffings from above, 
Some few were learn’d and eloquent, 
But thoufands hot and ignorant, &c. 

And whilft thefe bos, Deadges* flarv'd, 
The lazy ones, for which they Jerv'd, 
Indule’d their E. fey with all the Graces 
Of Health and Plenty in their Faces, 

Some valiant Gen’rals fought the Foe ; 
Others took, Bribes 10 let them Lo: 

Some ventur'd always where twas warm, 
Loft now a Leg, and then an Arm; 

Till quite difabled and put by, 

They liv'd on half their Salary ; 

Whilft others never came in play, 

And flay’d at home for double Pay. 

Their Kings ® were ferv'd but knavifbly, 
Cheated by their own Minifiry ; 

Many that for their Welfare flav’ d, 
Robbing the very Crown tirey fav'd. 

Al Trades and Places kiew fame Cheat, 
No Calling was without Deceit. 

Fuftice her felf, far’e for fair dealing, 
By Blindne{s had not loft ® hey Feeling ; 
Her left Hand, which the Scales fhould hold, 
Had often drop'd 'em brib'd with Gold. 
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Thy fame, firft pillory'd for cheating. 
Were hang'd in Hemp of their own beating 3 
Yet, it was thought the Sword fhe bore, 
Checkid but the de{perate and the poor 5 
That, urged by mere Neceffity, 

Were ty up to the wretched Tree 
For Crimes which not deferv'd that Fates 
But to fecure the rich and great. 


This was the fad State of the poor Hive 3 ma- 
ny were the miferable Bees that were in it; and 
that thefe, thar the Wretches that drudg’d for 
others and themfelves befide, and were going to be 
hang’d in Hemp of their own beating, 


For Crimes that not deferv’d that Fate, &c. 


fhou’d loudly baul to ‘Fupiter to banifh Fraud, is no 
Wonder, nor in Truth were they to be blam’d ; 
but for thole who had the Benefie of Frand, for 
the Rich and Great, for whom thele very Wretches 
fuffer'd, 


Who with vaft Stock, and little Pains, 
Sfump'd inte Bufine{s of great Gains; 

dud did to their own ufe convert the Labour 
Of their good natura heedlefi Neighbour, 


"Yhey were mightily out in their Politicks, when 
they join’d in the Petition. But 


Loy vain is mortal Happine{s* ? 
Had they bust known the Bounds of Bhfs 
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Aad thatWerfetlion here belox:, 

ts more than Gods can well beftow ; 

The grumbling Brutes had been content, &c. 
Bat they at every ill Succefi, 

Bike Creatures loft without Redrefi, 

Curs'd Politicians, Armies, Fleets; 

Wilf? every one cry'd, Damn the Cheats. 
~s, And would, tho’ confcious of his own, 
~ In others barb’roufly bear none. 

One that had got° a Princely Store, 

« By cheating Moafter, King, and Poor, 

Dar'd cry aloud, the Land muff fink. 

For all its Fraud; and whom al ye think 

The fermonizing Rafcal chid? 

aA Glover that fold Lamb for Kid. 

The leaft thing that was done amifi, 

Or crofs'd the publick, Bufinefs. 

But al the Rogues cry’ brazenly 

Good God, had we bat Honefty! 

Mere’ry finil’d at th’ Impudence, 

And others call'd it want of Senfé 

sAbvays to rail at what they lov’ d. 


Want of Senfe with a witnefs: See their Cone 
dition, when ove takes em at their Word. 


The Bar was filent from that Diy? ; 

For now the willing Debtors pay: 

Thofé that were inthe wrong flood mute, 
And drop’ d the patch’d vexatious Suit, &c. 
ui in whole Shoals troop off, &c. 

And all thofe greedy Officers 4, 

That fqueexe a Living out of Tears, 
Tho’ Phyfickh liv'd whilft Folks were ill, 
None would prefiribe but Bees of Skill. 
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Their Clergy, ronx'd from Lazinefit, 

Lay'd not their Charge on Fourney~Bees, &cy 

The High Prieft 

He chasd no Starvling from his Door, 

Nor piach'd the Wages of the Poor ; 

But at his Houfe the hungry’s fed, 

The Hireling finds unmeajur'd Bread, 

The needy Traveller Board and Bed. 
Amonz the King’s great AMiniffors", Bee. 

The Change was great, for yrezally* 

They now liv'd on their Salary: 

That a poor Bee fhoisld ten times come 

To ask bis Due, a trifing Sum, 

And by forme well bird Clerk be made 

To give a Crown, or ne'er be ay’d &e. 
No Honour * now cortld E content, 

To live, and owe for what was [pent ; 

Liv’ ries in Broker's Shops are hung; © 

They part with Coaches for a Song 3 

Self feately Horfes by whole Sets, 

And Country Hones to pay Debts. 

The Cosrtier’s gone, that with bis Adifs™, 

Sup'd at his Floufé on Chriftmas Peas 5 

Speading’ as much ia to Honr’s Stays 

As beeps a Troop of Horfe a Day. 





"The Fable of the Bees is defigned for the Man of 
Kuowledye* and Education, he that can look farther 
than the Vulgar; and fee beyond one Linky in the 
Chain: Well then is he not yet fatisfied, who has 
the Benefit of Fraud? Does he loll at Eafe in his 
Coach and fix? Do Dainties relifh with his Pa- 
late? Would he have Peas at Coriffmas for his 
Chloe? Let him hold his Tongue, and no more 
rail at Fraud, than Demetrius would have rail’d 
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,, againft Dianaof the Ephefians, But lee us fee the 
"Bnd of the Hive. Peeh : 
Content, &c. 
“Makes em admire their homely * Store, 
And neither feck nor covet more. 
So few in the vaft Hive remain, 
The hundredth part they can’t maintain 
” Againft. the Infults of numerous Foes, 
Whom yet they valiantly oppofe : 
Till fome well fenc'd Retreat is found, 
And here they die, or fland their Ground, 
No Hireling in their Army's known 5 
But bravely fighting for their owny 
Their Courage and Integrity, 
At laft were crown’d with Vittory. 
They triamph'd not without their Coft, 
For manythoufand Bees were lofty 8c 
They flew into a hollow Tree, 
Bleft with Content and Honefty. 


And here’s an End of the Fable, and a frank 
Confeffion that every Bee in the virtuous Hive 
was happy 3 but alas for them, they were but a few 
in all! Now it may perhaps be gravely ask’d, 
why our Author does no more keep to the Title 
of the Fable than he did to the Title of the 
Book? and what is the reafon, why, under the 
Title of Knaves turn'd honeft, he does not at all 
confider the Condition of the Hive when Knaves 
are really turn’d honeff, but only confiders the Con- 
dition of the Hive when Kwaves are {wept away % 
Oh! no doubt butthere is a very good Reafon for 
this, for if Kuaves had turn’'d honeft, as the Title 
promifed they fhould do, they would then have 
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been able to have defended their Hi ve againft their, 
numerous Enemies, and then there wou’d hate 
been no manner of Occafion for their flying into 
a hollow Tree, a Place he had a Fancy to fend 
them to. ’Tis confefs’d by him that they were 
all ble(s'd; but ftill ten Bees can’t pofhibly fight at 
once in as many Places as a hundred Bees; undei 
this Difadvantage they muft labour. -_ 

Bur to the Moral: which we are affar'd is a fuir 
Explication of the Fable, 


Then leave Complaints: Fools only firive, 
To make a Great, an Honeft Hive; 

T” enjoy the World's Conveniences, 

Be fam'd in War, yer live in Eafe 
Without great View. « a Vain, 

Europia feated is: vse Braiz. 

Frand, Luxury, and Pride muft lite, 
Whilft we the Benefits receive. 


Don’t be fuch a Fool as to endeavour to recon- 
cile what is not to be reconcil’d, or think to make. 
a virtuous Hive, and yet enjoy your elegant Comforts 
of Life, the Pleafures you are now fo tond uf, at 
the fame time. Why this is not to be, ’tis a Ex~ 
topia in the Brain. You can’t be fam'd in War with- 
out ever drawing Sword, have Slaves to be hang’d 
for you without Vice ; Vice is the very founda- 
tion of your real Plafures, thofe Pleafures that Eng- 
lifomen > wou'd Envy, and Men want now a days. 

Is 





* Pag. 278. And though they had been Mafters of the World as long 
as they enjoyed no more of ic, Englifhmen would hardly have envied 
them their Greatnefs, What Men want now a days has been fufficiently 
fhewn in Remark (0) where E have treated of Reai Pleafures, 

he worldly minded voluptuous and ambitious Man, notwithitand- 
ing he is void of Merit, covets Precedency every where, and defires to 
he aigmbed above bis Betrers, he aims at Spacious Palaces, and delici- 
ous 
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Is it not bettes think you to be now and then put 


“OR with Lamb Gloves’ inftead of Kid, than always 
~%@ go with bare Hands 2 


Be a oe 


a 


1 0us Gardens; his chief Delight isin excelling others, in flately Horfes, 
Magnificent Coaches, and dear bought Furniture. To gratify his Luft he 
withes for genteel young beautiful Women of different Charms amd Com= 

flexigns, that fhail adore his Greatnefs, and be real in Love with pis 
‘rerfon : His Cellars he would have flor’d with the Flower of ry 
Country that produces excelleat Wines: His Table he defires may be Te 
ed with many Courfes, and each of them contain a choice Variety of 
Daigties not ealily purchas’d, and ample Evidences of elaborate and judi- 
cious Cookery; whilft Harmonious Mufick, and well couch’d Flattery en- 
tertain his Hearing by turns, ¢c. He employs even in the meaneft Tri- 
fles none but the whieh and moft ingenious Workmen, that his Judgment 
and Fancy may as evidently appear in the leaft things that belong to him» 
as his Weaith and Quality are manifefted in thofe of greater Value. He 
defires to have feveral fets of witty, facetious, and polire People to con- 
verfe with, and among them he wou'd have fome famous for Learn- 
ing, and Univerfal Knowledge; for his ferious Affairs he wifhesto find 
Men of Parts, and Experience, that fhould be diligent and faithful. Thole 
that wait on him he would have handy, mannerly, and difcreet, of 
comely Afpost, and \graceful Mein: What he expeéts of them bebde, is 
a refpe€tful Care of very thing that is his, nimblenels without Hurry, 
difpatch without Noife, and an unlimited Obedience to his Orders: No- 
thing he thinks more troublefom than {peaking to Servants, wherelore 
he will only be attended by fuch, as by obferving his Looks have learnt 
to interpret his Will from the flighteft Motions. He loves to fee an ele~ 
gant Nicety in every thing that approaches him, and in whut is ro be em- 
ploy’d about his Perfuh he defires a fisperlative Cleanlinels co. be religi- 
oufly obferved. The chief officers of his Houthold he would have ito be 
Men of Birth, Honour, and Diftin@ion, as weil as Order, Contrivance 
and Occonomy; for tho’ he loves to be honoured by every Body, yee 
the Homage paid to him by Perfons of Quality is ravifhing to him in 
a moft tranfcendent manner. 

Whillt thus wallowing in a Sea of Luft and Vanity, he is wholly em- 
ployed in provoking and indulging his Appecites, he defires the World 
fhould think him alcogether iree trom Pride and Senfuality, and pur 2 
Favourable Conftruétion on his moft glaring Vices; nay, if his Autho- 
rity can purchafe ity be covets to be tho’t wife, brave, generous, good~ 
natur’d, and endu’d with all the Virtues he thinks worth having. He 
would have us believe that che Pomp and Luymy he is ferved with, are 
as many tirefome Plagues to him; and ali the Grandeur he appears in, is 
an ungratetul Burdens which to his forrow i. anfepar: bie from the Fi, 
Sphere in which he moves ; that his nuble Mind fo much exalted abo 
Vulgar Capacities aims at higher Ends, and cannot relifh fach worthte!s 
Enjoymens ; that the highelt of his Ambition is to promote the pu 
Weitare, and his greateft Pleafure co fee his Councry flourith, and every 
Body in it made happy + Thefe are called Real Pleafures by the Vicious, 
and earchiy minded , and whoever is able eizher by his Sail or pood 
Fortune aiter this refin’d manner at ence to enjoy the Worlds and the 
guod Opinvon of ve. is counted extreamly happy by all che mof falhi~ 
ouadie vart ct the People, Remark (¢} fag. 157. 158, 150. 
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“ 
Hangers a dreadful Plague no donbt; 
Tee i digefts, or thrives withost ? 


Hunger confider’d in it felf is a Plague there’s,10 
doubt on’t, but ftill Hunger makes you eat, and 
eating makes you grow fat. Vice may fometimes ~~ 
nrake a poor Rogue break your Hedges, or knock 
yous Poultry on the Head, but what then, doh’t ~ 
you get well by it? 


Do we not owe the Growth of Wine, 

To the dry, crooked, Vine? 
Which Le Ph a ftood, 
Choak'd other Plants, and ran to Wood ; 
But bleft us with it’s Noble Fruity 

As foon as it was ty'd and cut : 

So Vice is beneficial found, ’ 
When it's by Fuftice lopt and bound. 


Never was Man happier in a Similitude than our’ 
Author in this. As that excellent Liquor Wine 
grows out of a fhabby Tree, fo do our Pleafures a- 
rife out of that fhabby'thing called Vice. True, if 
the Vine’s not prun’d, it would run to Wood, and 
bear little; and we well know, that the Vices of 
other People f{tood fhrewdly in our way, before we 
had the right Art of managing them. But Vice 


has fince brought us noble Fruit; the Day’s our 
own 5 


And little Villains muft fubmit to Fate, 
That Great ones may enjoy the World in State. 


After all this, fhould you happen to lofe a Gold 
Snuff Box, or fome fuch Trifle at an Inftalment, ge. 
dont ftorm at the Laws for fuffering Knaves to lives 


I get 
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get the Rogue hang’d; keep your Hands in your 
“Hocker nexifine; but for your Life fay nota 
fey 


Jupiter about Fraud: There’s a difmal 

Story in the Annals of a certain Nation of a Sena- 
“ex that mov'd for a Law, and was the very firft 
* Man that fuffer'd by ir. 


fen Some 
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ND now, Sir, though I might really have 

concluded, the true Meaning of the Author 

of The Fable of the Bees being already beyond Con- 

tradiGion evident; yer as it may be expected that 

T attend him thro’ his Performance, I 80 on pro- 
ducing to my\Purpole. 

The next thing we find confe(s’d by him is, 
That Perfons « of the moft abandon’d Principles, 
*<-as_ Sharpers, Pick-pockets, Coiners, Doétors, 

. Fortune-tellegs®, who by dextrous Management 
“can turn the Vices and Frailties of others to their 
“awn Advantage, and pick up a Living the eafieft 
“and fhorteft way their Talents and Abilities will 
“let them, are the Bane of Civil Society; yer 
“* that thofe are Fools, who confidering what has 
“* been faid (who have been thewn what a vaft Bea 
nefit Vice is to fome People) «* ftorm at the Laws 
“ for fuffering them to live, whilft wife Men con- 
** tent themfelves with taking all imaginable care 
“not to be circumvented by them. 

Moft certainly our Author never defign’d to 
affert, That that was really a Benefit to Civil So- 
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ciety, which he allows to be the Bune of Civik 
Society ; yet Fools only fform at the La vs for feffer’. * 
ing thefé Banes of Civil Society to live, ana wije Mew 
let them alone, and only take care f themfelves. 
Whofe Intereft is it then think you that Sharpgrie 
cre. thofe who by dextrous Management turn’ the 
~Wices and Frailties of others to their own Advantage,— 
{ould not be extirpated? Look which way you 
wi} private Vices are private Benefits, , Benefits’ to 
the Rolitician. 

To goon. We find it affrm’d by our Author 
that © Prodigality and Avarice are as neceflary > to 
« the inal of the Publick, as Lemons and Su- 
«© par toa well-compos'd Bowl of Punch, and that 
se Whoever fays that Frugality might happily fup- 
¢e ply the Place of thefe two Vices fhews him- 
« felf a better Man than a Politician *.” That 
is, according to our Author's Scherne, he shews 
himfelf a better Friend to others tnan to himfelf, 
for we know in Nature there’s no fuch thing as 
a better or a worfe Man, and that a Man’s Actions 

_ only are pronounced better or worle, as they relare 
to the Benefir or Difadvantage of a Society. This 
Writer does not then in this Place at all contradict 
what he has faid before, and affirm Vice to be for the 
Benefit of a Nation 5 for he tells us the beft Man, 
that is, he who moft confults the good of others, is 
not for Vices but the true Politician’s for Vice, 
well he may, for it is as neceffary to his Happinels 
as Lemons and Sagar to a Bow! of Panch. 

Again particularly of varice we are affured, 
shat there is bardly* a Mifchief to be named that it 
bas not produced, and that almoff every body fiffers by 
it. Now then, what is allowed to be a Mifchief 
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Ey almoft ev: ty body, can’t poffibly be a Benefie 
olbgwtry body. There is only one way that 

thefe Difficulties can be folved. 

. After the fame manner it is too that Ignorance is 
nedelfary, it is as neceflary to the Felicity of the 
Politician as Water is to the Compofition of tt 
aforefaid delicious Liquor. Suppofe every. body 
knew as much as the Author of The Fable of fl 
Bees, and that Virtue and Vice were but Bug}? 
invented for the uninterrupted indulging of the 
“Aeppetites of fome certain Perfons; or fuppofe they 
had made the Difcovery, that it was in the Effence 
of the Politician to confult nobody but himfelf. How 
would you keep People in awe? Take the Hine; 
Break the Head of the Booby your Footman 
when he brings you a foolith Anfwer, but don’t 
with Ignoranfe banifh’d the Nation. 

Again, In ‘what Senfe befide mine can Luxury 
be a publick, Benefit? Our Author never defign- 
ed it fhould defcend to thofe « who bear the 
“* Brunt £ of every thing, the working, flaving 
** poor; fays, the Height of it is never feen but in 
“ Nations that are waite populous, and there only in 
‘ the upper part of it; and the | page that is, 
che larger fill int ‘Proportion muft be the loweft, 
«« the Bafis that fupports all the Multitude of work- 
“ing poor.” And when feveral have attack’d 
him with Demonffrations of the certain Ruin which 
exceffive Luxury would bring on a Nation, that 
he might never be mifconfirued on that Head, he 
points out fo many Cautions and Provifes as mutt 
prevent all rational Cenfire. As, that “ it is a 
“* Maxim} never to be departed from, that the 
* Poor fhou’d be kept ftri@ly to work, thar it’s 


A 
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& Prudence to relieve their Wants, Sue Folly to’ . 
€ cure them ; that Ignorance is a neceffars Ingyedient 
« in the mixture of Society.” And then adds, 
« From all which it is manifeft that I could never 
«s have imagin’d that Luxury was to be made 
_f” general through every part of aKingdom, And _ 
"Sow, - pray Sir, after all this, to whom is ir that 
D>xury is a Benefir, is it not alone fo to the 
Lu. wious ? y 

Bet our Author will perhaps reply, Luxary in 
the upper part of a Nation fets the lower part of 
it to work, and the Multirude are employ’d in la-* 
bouring to fupply the Luxury of their Betrers. 
Alas! poor Creatures, {mall is their Benefit, when 
Jet what Work will be ftirring, their Wants are 
never to be reliev’'d. Wad our Author his Will, 
they fhould even at this time of Lay work for 
as little Money as ever their Grandji'thersi did, and 
eheir folid Pleafieres foould only be to be kept from 
flarving *. 

Further, we are affured that Pride! is odious to 
all the World, and that all the World are troubled 
with it, and yet that we are poffefi'd with no Quality 
fo beneficial to * Socicty as Pride. Nowit is impotli- 
ble to make this Sentence fpeak any other Senfe 
than this which I take it in, and what is odious to 
all the World can't poflibly be a Benefit to all the 
World, and this Author himfelf reckons Pride 
among thofe Vices that are deffrattive of publick ™ 
Peace and real Felicity. But Pride has been, and is 
ftill: of admirable ufe to the Politician. Had Man 
been naturally bumble, the Politician cowld never bave 
had his Ends® of bim, nor bave keown what to have 
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=" poade of bimy nor could heat this Day compleatly 
resge it without Pride. Pride invents new 
Fafbions°; fets People to work, and he’s a forry 
~Rolitician that ha’n’t the Art of ; 


Converting to his own Ufe, &c. 


_ The pooreft Labourer's ? Wife in the Parifb 
frorns to wear a ftrong wholfome Frize as fle.n@tbr, 
will half flarve berfelf and her Husband to purdoafe a 

“Picond-hand Gown, that can’t do her half the Services 
becaufe forfooth it is more genteel. Here’s the Huf- 
band fuffers, and the Wife fuffers, if half ftarving 
be fuffering, and if there be Children, the Chil- 
dren fuffer; yet fome body has the Benefit, and 
who think you can it be but very underftanding 
Perfons? ; iimde 

“ Were we to grant thatd fome Men confume 
«© fine things without Pride, yet if all Men fhould 
« do fo, thee Emulation I {poke of before muft 

. * ceafe, and confequenrly Trade fuffer in every 

: « Branch, * 

If all Men confiemed fine things without. Pride, 
they cou’d not confume them becaufe shey were 
proud, this is moft evident. : 

“ For to fay that if allt Men were truly virtu: 
** ous, they might, without any regard to them- 
* felves, confume as much out of Zeal to ferve 
** their Neighbours, and promote the publick 
** Good, as they do now out ef Sclflove and E- 
*¢ mulation, is a miferable Shift, and an unreafonable 
© Suppofition. 

’Tis, if I miftake not, fuppofing the very fame 
thing as this, that if Men were virtuous, they 
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wou'd be virtwous. But to thew you, that this is’ 
a miferable. Shift and wnreafanable Suppysoa, go-to 
your * Periwig-maker and Taylors, the Lactmen and 
Mercers, and ask them if they know any thing oF~ 
virtuous People now-a-days. If it be urg’d! phat 
if-here are not, it is poffible there might be fiach Peuple; 
aad further, what perhaps our Author might not 

gk of, that ’tis his very Queftion, tis the Title of 
hisSjable, that Knaves are turn'd honeff; the An- 
{wer \¥s ready, but then they can’t be Knaves._ 
 Itisas poflible that Cats‘, inftead of killing Rafs 
«« and Mice, fhould feed them, and go about the 
« Houfe to fuckle and nurfe their young ones ; 
« or that a Kite fhould call the Hens to their 
“< Meat, and fit brooding over their Chickens ; 
«¢ but then they would ceafe to be Cats and Kites.” 
In like manner fhould Knaves turn ;-honef, they 
would ceafe to be Knaves. 4 

Surely fomething’s to be learn’d from all this, 
and a whole Page is not {pent to prove to the ele- 
vated Underftanding, that if People were virtuous: 
they wou’d be virtuous; that the ‘Perriwig-maker 
and Taylor know nothing of virtuous Perfons ; and 
that ‘tis impoflible for People to be honeff at 
the fame time they are Knaves. No; fomething 
better’s for the Po-itician ; for to fay that if all Aten 
were truly virtuous, they might, without any Regard to 
shemsfilves, confuse as much out of Zeal to ferve the 
Politician, as they do now to gratify their Pride, 
is a miférable Shift, and unreafinable Suppofition. 
—— Ler the Politician hold his Tongue, was the 
oe rid of Pride he would be utterly un- 

lone. 
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A, But to go on, We are affured the “ Honour; 
* Strengths Safety, and ali the worldly Intereft 
eee “BPvee tation depends entirely on the Deceic 
‘and vile Stratagems of Women;” but if by Na~ 
#q is meant the Bulk of the Society, it is a Con- 
ion in Terms, for the Stratagems that prow 


this can’t be vile. See Definition of ice. 
vain, ** Nothing could make amends for a 







s¢ Detriment" Trade would fuftain, if all chofe4£ 


«¢ that Sex, who enjoy the happy State of Mane 
~mony, fhould aét and behave themfelves acta fo~ 
_® ber, wife Man could with them. 

Now it is certainly allow’d to be an Effential of 
Wifdom to with the beft End ; and that’s the beft 
End for a whole Nation that’s moft for the Happi- 
nefs of a whole Nation; and that’s the beft End 
for a private sPerfon that’s moft for the Happinefs 
of a private Pérfon ; and it is undoubtedly more for 
the Happinefs of a Man to have a good Wife than 
a bad one. Now then if we fuppofe a wifé Alas 
to with either Happinefs to himfelf or Happinefs 
toa Nation, virtuous Women are to be with'd for. 

“And yet all chis while sothing could make amends 
for the Detriment, &c. of married Womens be- 
having as a fober wife- Adan cow’'d wifh, Then this 
Detriment muft fall on fome particular Perfons, 
whofe Intereft does neither lie with the Intereft of the 
Nation, nor with the Intereft of fober wie Husbands. 
Be then, Sir, the Oedipxs to find out the Perfons 
on whom this great Detriment would fall, fhou’d 
all married Women behave as their fober, wife Hus- 
bands would wifh. Further, 

* The Variety of Work that is performed *, and 
* the Number of Hands employ’d to gratify the 
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st Ficklenefs and Luxury of Women is prodigious ;, 
« and if only the married ones fhould hearken tc 
 Reafon and juft Remonftrances, and“Py-ott ho 
s¢ Money but what their Husbands knew and 
s« freely allow’d of, the Confumption of a thax? 
«« fand things, they now make ule of, wou'd be 
rleffen’'a by at leaft a fourth part.” And After 
yeckoning up fome of the things in which Wo- 
mya {pend Money, our Author proceeds, « We 
«Mould find the fourth part I {peak of a vait 
«¢ AWwicle in Trade, and that the Lofs of it would— 
“© be a greater Calamity to fuch a Nation as ours, 
« than it is poffible to conceive any other, a raging 
s¢ Peftilence not excepted. 
“ Tt is incredible what vaft¥ Quantity of Trin- 
« kets, as well as Apparel, are purchas’d and us’d 
« by Women, which they could never have come 
«« at by any other means than pinchisg their Fami- 
lies, marketting, and other ways of cheating and 
pilfering from their Husbands, ¢c. A third 
fort are oucragious at a Denial, and by down- 
s¢ right Noife and Scolding bully their tame Fools - 
«¢ out of any thing they have a mind to: Whilft 
thoufands by the Force of Wheedling know 
how to overcome the beft weigh’d Reafons, gc. 
And again, fome Men «“ croud new Cloaths 
and other Finery upon them fafter than they can 
ask it; Owe the greateft™ part are wifer than to 
indulge the Extravagancies of their Wives fo 
far, as to give them immediately every thing 
they are pleafed to fancy. 
Now then let us fum up, . 


Thefe Women a& contrary to what a fober wife 
Man would wifh. 
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A Contrary to jaf Remonftrances, 
$ Contrary to the bef weigh'd Reafens. 
: "Lhe -Sfraragems are vile, that is, by the Effence 
{| Vice detrimental to Society. : 


a 
ON Pegi to their Husbands, 
; YRuin? of their Families; ; 
Ye «© Humility, Content, Meeknels, Obediy— 
“ en/e> to reafonable Husbands, Frugality, at 
‘se all the Virtues together, if they were poflesed 
« of them in the moft eminent Degree, cou’d’nor 
“Spoflibly be a thoufandth part fo ferviceabie to 
“© make an opulent, powerful, and what we call a 
*¢ flourifhing Kingdom, as their moft hateful 
© Qualities. 
Now then from the Number that thefe deceitful 
vile Women are a Blefling tos their own dear Hus- 
bands muft be withdrawn. And their Families to 
be fure; and thofe of the Publick they do ill by 
their vile Straragems. Then fpread their Bleffings 
among the Remainder, and we may pretty well 
know who'll have a good Share. To thefe ara 
ging Peftilence wou'd not be fo great a Calamit 
“(we are not to fuppofe in fuch a Cafe People are 
to be barr’d from ep rt Houfes) as to 
have one fourth Parr of tise Bleffings thefé deceitful vile 
Women’ fortad, withdraun. Oh deceitful vile Wo- 
men! Plague to your Husbands, Ruin of your Fan 
milies, Enemies to publick Welfare, Bleffings to 
How ignorant were I and my vulgar, thar till this 
prefent Moment never underftood your true Value ! 
Were you fuch as wife Alen would wifb, would 
you hearken to ju Remonftrances, won'd you be 
waor'd by she beft weighid Reafons, Ruin, inevitable 
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Ruin, would be the Confequence 

Fool that asks to whom : 

But this Gentleman queltions not bryi~kis-Rea- 

der will be ftartled at this laft Affertion (the Af-, 

fertion that the worldly Intereft of the Nation depends<a- 

tirely on the Deceit and vile Stratagems of Wo'cn) 

--a“*then they look on the Confequences mfy be 

‘@rawa from it (indeed I believe fome marriedv Men 

might bea little {car’d at it) and ask a Queffion or 

nyo They are fhrewd Queftions, but we'll poft- 

poné’’em at prefent to keep to the Point we a= 
urfuing. 

« [© proceed with my Argument in artlefs dull 
¢ Simplicity, and will demonftrate the grofs Error 
of thofe who imagine that the focial Virtues, 
and the amiable Qualities that are praife-worthy 
& jn us are equally beneficial to the Publick, as 
« they are to the individual Perfons that are 
« pofieffed of them, and that ‘the means of 
“¢ thriving, and whatever conduces to the Wel- 
fare and real Happinefs of private Families muft 
have the fame Effect on the whole Society. 
This I confels I have laboured for all along, 
and, I flatter my felf; not unfuccefsfully: Buc 
I hope no body will like a Problem the worfe 
for feeing the Truth of it prov’d more ways 
than one. 

And I hope no body will diflike me for fol- 
lowing my Author, and fetting each Proof in its 
true Light; fince ‘tis confeft they are not obvious 
to the valgar*, Now then 

Social Virtues, and amiable Qualities, by the very 
Effence of Social Virtues and ceniable Qualities, ate 
beneficial to others *. ; 
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A Yet, Social Virtues and amiable Qualities are not 
. Jo beneficial t others as to the Individuals that poffefs 
” thefe Onakties, 
“a2 Then thofe Qualities, in whofe very Effence it 
_ 18g promote the Happinefs of orhers; and which 
yet Ymake the Individuals that poflels thofe Ouali- 
vies trore happy than they can make others, yet dg~ 
not “fo much contribute’ to the Happinefs of odr 
felves and others, as the contrary Qualities, thats, 
as Qualities, which make others unha Py, ang. our 
“Aves yet more unhappy. This is the only poffi- 
~ ble Meaning of the Propofition, if by Society is 
meanc the Bulk of a Nation and Society in general. 

Again, it is grofs Error to imagine, that what 
conduces to the Welfare and real Happinefi of private 
Families has the fame Effet on Society. 

That is, according to common Speech, it is groft 
Error to imagine that what conduces to the Welfare of 
private Families, condwces to the Welfare of thofé Fa= 
mites; that is, what conduces to the Happinefs of 
a B, and C, conduces to the Happinefs of all 
three. . 

But now, Sir, you fhall have my Senfe of both 
Propofitions. 

Social Virtues, and amiable Qualities, are not fo 
beneficial to the Politician, as they are tothe Individu- 
als that poffefs thofe Qualities. 

tt is grofi Error to imagine that what conduces to 
the Welfare and real Happinefi of private Fansilies muft 
have the fame Effett on the Politician. 

Since our Author is fometimes pleas’d to repear, 
T hope he won't be/offended if I take the fame Li- 
berty, and again pat Phe in mind of his Defigns 
that you may bgiatisfied he is confiftent in carry- 
ing it on. "+ 

ees Devign, as we learn from him over 
d ,6ver, is this: to perfuade the Politician to pa- 
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tiently bear with a little Vice’ in his Neighbours). 
to know the Bounds of Bhis ; 


And that Perfettion here below %, 
ds more than Gods can well befiow. 


fd to teach him not to baul too loud avout 


Praud,- for Fear of a moft dreadful Confequunce, 
He plainly thews him that Vice is the very Foun- 
datica and Effence of his) e/egant Comforts of Life, 
of his-real Pleafares ; acquaints him that the Viceso& 
others, which feem to ftand in his way, by skilful 
Management may be made turn to his Benefit 5 and 
well informs him that if the Land were rid of 
Vice be wou'd be undone; that thofe 


That revive a golden Age muft be as free 
For Acorns, as for Honefty. : 


And one thing farther he whifpers in his Ear, which 
is never to be forgot, that is, that tho’ Virtue cone 
duces to the Happinels of others, yet it conduces moft 
to the Happinefs of the Jndividisa s that poflefs ir. 
And now, Sir, if all People were virtuous 
where fhould we be then? If all People were vir~ 
tuous, ail People wou’d be happy ; and if all Peos 
ple were happy, there wou'd be no making them 
ftir; and if they wou’d not ftir, how finely fhou’d 
we be waited on? 
~ Let me tell you then, befides the Bafenefs of 
always railing at what yor love, and the Folly of ex- 
claiming againft that which is the very Effence of 
your Pleafures, Vice, like Temmefts, * Hurricanes, 
saclement Seafons, &c. puts thing: in Motion, and 
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gehen it is that the Politician is to find his Account, 


4° Few Virtues! employ any Hands. The amiable 
* «© Qualities ™ of Man put none of the Species upon 
~ “¢ flirring : His Honefty, his Love of Company, 
- his Goodnefs, Content, and Frugality are {fo 


“* taany Comforts to an indolent Society, and the 
“ more real and unaffected they are, the more they - 
“ keep every thing at reft and Peace, and the more 
“« they will every where prevent Trouble and Mo. 
® tion in it felf. 
—> Methinks half what has been faid fhotld be 


~ more than fufficient to dire@ an elevated underftand- 


ing to the very Point, in which his true Happinefs 
hes; and furely we fhall hear no more Complaines 
againft Vice. but are only to expect that henceforth 
and for ever the Politician fo fecretly and cunningly 
manage Matters, as to keep as much as pofible of 
it to himlelf, without a Word on the Subje@ 5 That 
firft by all convenient Methods he check thote 
Vices in others which ftand in his way: Next, 
that he fo dextroufly contrive things, that the 
Remainder of gheir Fices may turn to his own Be~ 
efit. 

“And thus, Sir, agreeable to my Senfe of things, 
what follows has a moft ufeful Signification. 

** Tintend now to® inveftigate into the Nature 

** of Society, and diving into the very Rife of it, 
“ make it evident, that not the good and amiable 
“ but the bad and hateful Qualities of Man, his Im- 
“« perfections and che Want of Excellencies whicho- 
“ ther Creatures are endued with, are the firit 
“ Caufes that madeMan fociable beyond other Ani- 
* mals, the Momegt after he loft Paradife ; and that 
S* if he had remaiped in his primitive Innocence, and 
Pat: 
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« continu’d to enjoy the Bleffings that’ attended it,*~ 
«¢ there is no Shadow of Probability that he would 
«ever have become that fociable Creature he_ 
« now is. ; 

Moft certainly if we believe our Author, So3- 
ety could not at firft arife out of the good and ¢mi- 
able Qualities of Adan, for there were then no “cod 
and amiable Qualities for it to arife out of. And 
"tis as certain, thar if he told us Truth when he 
gave us an Account of the taming of Man, bad and 
hateful Qualities were the Caufe of the firft form7— 
ing of Society. And ‘tis farther no lefs evident, 
that if Man had been always innocent, and continu’ d 
to enjoy the Bleffiags of Innocency, he would never 
have been that fociable Crearmre he now is: And a 
Man vicious, and a Man virtuous, muft ever be al- 
Jow’d to be two different things. 

That if Man had been always innocent, he might 
have been /aciadle, is not agreat deal to be doubted. 
Nay, if endeavouring the Benefit of others is being 
fociab/e, tis evident from our Author’s * own Defi- 
nition of Virtue, that Man innocent mult be focia- 
b'e; but ftillhe cou’d not be the fame faciable Crea~ 
ture, innocent and not innocent. 

Particularly, whilft he endeavour’d the Benefit 
of others, he could not act wholly without regard to 
erbers, and confult no Body but himfelf; he cou’d not 
at once reap the Labours aud Self-denials of others, and 
yet be moft folicitous for their Intereft, nor /queexe 
4 Living out of the Tears of Widows and Orphans, and 
at the fame Time have nothing more at Heart than 
the Happinefs of thete Widows'and Orphans. Thefe 
things are utterly inconfiftent, $id our Author ab- 
folutely in the right, when he ays, chat if Man 
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je4d remain'd in bis primitive Innocency, there is na 
P\ shadow of Probability, that he wou'd ever have become 
that faciable Creature he now is. 
-_. And what’s to be learnt from all this? Oh! Sir, 
. the Point’s clear, *tis to thew you the Jmpoffibility of 
enjeying all the mof? i Comforts of Life, your 
real Pleafwres, Pleafures that Englifhmen wou'd envy, 
and: Men want now a-days in a Society compos'd 
of innocent Perfons. ’Tis to put you in Mind of the 
great Difference of the two States, that, fo youmay 
~hever grumble at a few Inconveniencies in that 
State which is really beft for you; ’tis to inftrud 
you to weigh things to the very Bottom, and to 
confider whether you cou’d ever have with’d for a 
Society better to your Ta/fe than one of your own 
forming. Suppole now Fupiter was to iffue out 
a Decree that all Societies whatever that were com- 
pos’d of vicious Members fhould ceafe, what would 
become of your elegant Comforts of Life? Methinks 
the deplorable Fate of the unfortunate Bees who 
were taken at their Word, fhould never be for- 
- got. 
: Thus agains After this I flatter ° myfe'f to have 
demonflrated, that neither the friendly Qualities, and 
kind Affettions that are natural to Man, nor the real 
Virtues he is capable of acquiring by Reafon and Self- 
Denial, are the Foundation of Society ; but thar what 
ave call evil in this World, moral as well as natural, 
is the grand Principle that makes us fociable Creatures, 
the folid Bafis, the Life and Support of all Trades and 
Employments without Exception ; that there we mufk 
took fr the true Origin of all Arts and Sciences, and that 
the Moment Evil cefés, the Society muft be fpoil’d, if 
not totally difolv dr 
ee 
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The moft of what is demonffrated here is fo near, 
akin to that which has been deémonftrated under ~ 
the laft Particular, that ic may very well be pafs'd 
over; and we do allow that it is very evident that - 
a Society founded upon evil as well moral as na- 
taral (which our Author juftly affures us has b¢en 
the Cafe of every Society fince P Adam ) mut be 
fpoil'd, if not totally difflu'’d, when evil, as well *0= 
ral as natural, ceafes. What alone then is left for 
us to confider is, that part of the Demonftration 
which our Author himfelf vindicates from the black— 
Afperfions unjuft.y caf? on it. He tells us that « had 
«¢ he defign’d to have 4 been underftood by the 
** meaneft Capacities, he would have beftow’d a 
‘© Page or twoon the Meaning of the Word Evil, 
“¢ taught us that every Defect, every Want was an 
«© Evil; that on the Multiplicity of chofe Wants 
‘* depended all the mutual Service which the in- 
« dividual Members of a Society pay to each o- 
* ther ; and that confequently the greater Variety 
«« there was of Wants, the larger Number of In-: 
« dividuals might find their private Intereft in Jaq” 
* bouring for the Good of others, and united to- 
« gether, compofe one Body Is therea Trade or 
*¢ Handicraft but what fupplies us with fomething 
<* we wanted? This Want certainly before it was 
s¢ fupply’d, was an Evil which that Trade or Handi- 
“ craft was to remedy, and without which it could 
“¢ never have been thoughtgof. Is there an’ Art 
*¢ or Science that was not invented to mend fome 
se Defect 3 Had this Latter not exifted, there could 
«<< have been no occafion for the former to remove 
s it.” Moft certainly, had Min never had any 
Wants or Defeéts, there never wou ‘d have been any 
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_AfDecafion of Zaventions to remove Wants and Defeits. 
, Ifthere had deen no Sickuefi, Phyfick wou'd not have 
beep-thought of. If there ‘had not been in the 
World Evil as well moral as natural, Man, whot wor’ d 
TO not-qwork if be could Ppoffibly belp it, wou'd never have 
inur'd his Body ta bard Labour, and the heavy Task 
of © working” for others and himfelf befide: but to 
prove from hence that the greater are the Variety 
of Wants and Defetts in a Society, the betier it is 
for the Society, may be an Undertaking pofibly 
Wo hard even for our Author. If Wants and Den 
~ fects were in their own Nature Benefits, they would 
not Put us on Jzventions to remove them; ’tis #n~ 
eafine/s * makes People ftir, and x0 Afan © needs guard 
againft Bleffings. And’tis in the Nature of Things 
utterly impolfible for Wants and Defects to be Be- 
nefits to thofe very Perfons who muft themfelves 
Jabour and drudge to fupply thefe Wants and Defeéts. 
And whoever fupplies his own Wants and Defeéts 
out of his own Labour, is juft fo much the worfe 
for Wants and Defeéts, as he had Trouble from them 
before they were fupply'd, and Trouble in fupply- 
ing them: So that “tis Demonftration, Wants and 
Defeits can’t be Benefits to fuch Perfons. And far- 
ther, whoever is neceffitated not only to fupply 
his own Wants and Defeits, but likewile the Wants 
and Defeéts of others from his own Labour, which 
our Author would have to be the Cafe of the 
Bulk of» Society, is fill on worfe Terms as to Wants 

and Defetts. 

And as Wants and Defeéts can’t poflibly be Bene- 
ts to any of the Peyfons above-mention’d, neither 
can Inventions to rsmove Wants and Defetts, poffi- 
bly be Benefits toMan as Adan, they can only be 
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Benefits to imperfett and defettive Adan.  Phyfick may 
be a Benefit to a fick Man, and Pleaty of Work a Be- 
nefit Xto a poor Man, but neither of thefe can be 
Benefits to Man as fuch ; and our Author wor’t 
fay that to be always enjoying Health, and living” 
at Lafe without Labour, 1s not a better State than 
to be taking Phyjick and drudzing. ; 

But {till ants and Defeéts, evil as well moral as 
natural, by being the Caufe of Ixventions to remove 
Wants and Defects muft be Benefits to fome Body, 
or cl what Relation have they to our Authors” 
Poiat, private Vices publick Benefits, any more than 
they have ¥ to Navigation or the Peace in the North ? 
Oh Sir, Man having Wants and Defeéts, and thefe 
Wants and Defeéts being very troublefome things, 
ftrait does he fall heartily to werk to get rid of 
them, and when he is thus employ’d, in comes the 
Policia, and not only Luppties his own Wants and 
Defeits out of the Labour and Toil of others, but 
Vikewrfe draws his moit elegant Comforts of Lifes bis 
real Pleafares from the fame Fund. And the greater 
Viaricty there is of Wants and Defetk, the greater will 
be the Vawicty of Inventions and Labours to remove thefé 
Wants and Defects, and confequently the better it ts 
for the Politician. We are affur’d that as foon as 
Society is form’d, Afan’s * defires enlarge ; and the 
more bis knowledge increafés, the greater * will be the 
Variety of Labour requir'd to make him eafy ; that the 
Variety of Services requir'd to fupply > the luxvrious 

nol wanton Defires as well as real Neceffities of Man in 
a Nation as onrs is prodigious. 

And now, Sir, underftand y-au not the true A¢ean- 

iva and Defiga of the Authox? Lf the poor Bees 
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_?tdid not labour and drudge heartily to ftock their 
‘Hive with Honey againft a cold Winter, the Drones 
wosd mifs many a dainty Banquet. 
+ But“ proceed; and in my Senfe, what before 
~~ feem’d a Paradox will be very intelligible. 
"No Man needs guard againft Bleffings, but Calami- 
_ ties require Hands to avert them. No Man ever 
was, or could poffibly be fo abfurd as to fay, thata 
Number of Perfons who had their Wits at work, 
and their Znventions rack’d to avert Calamities, were 
Jn a happier Condition than if they had been en- 
joying Bleffings. But till the Calamities of {ome 
Perfons may be Bleffiings to others: Calamities, like 
Wants and Defetts, fet Hands to work, make Peoe 
ple beftir themfelves, and when this happens, the 
Politician cant poflibly be at a Lofs to know what 
Part he is to take. There are Gainers whena whole 
Town's on Fire, dreadful Shipwrecks are thought 
Bleffings on fome Coafts ; and that difmal deplorable 
Calamity which happen’d once within this feven 
Years, and was the Ruin of many thoufands of 
private Families, has been a vaft unfpeakable Bene- 
fit to fome ——elevated Underftandings. Thus our 
Author. 
« Tris in > Morality asin Nature, nothing is fo 
“ perfectly good in Creatures, © that it cannot be 
« hurtful to any one in the Society, nor any thing 
«« fo entirely evil, but it may prove beneficial to 
“ fome part or other of the Creation. Every Man> 
s wifhes well for himfelf to the beft of his Capa- 
city, with little Refpe@ to his Neighbour. 
“« ‘There never wa any Rain yet, but fome Body 
«« wanted fair Waather. When the Corn ftands 
« thick, and theGenerality of the Country rejoice 
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s¢ at the pleafing Object, the rich Farmer inwardly” 
«* pines who kepe in his laft Years Crop.” And . 
our Author 1s iadly afraid, that when idle Holks 
wifh for the Poffelfions of others, and add this Brovife, 
that it fbowld be without Detriment to the Owners, ~ 
that this laft Reftrittion is not from the Heart. We'll 
venture in this Cafe to take his Word both for. 
himfelf and his Politician. . 

Now then if all People were free from Calami- 
ties, what wou'd become of fome People? If there 
were no Sicknefs, what need of a Phyfician? If no 
Grievances, what Occafion of Redreffers of Grie- 
vances? If every Body were happy, where wou'd 
be your Slaves to fy at your Nod, your Widows 
and Orphans, &c. yout Wretches to be tuck’d wp for 
yor on Occafion. : 


That urg'd by 4 mere Neceffity 

Were ty'd up to the fatal Tree, 

For Grimes that not deferu’d that Fate, 
But to preferve the Rich and Great. 


To go on, “ The laft ¢ Paragraph may feem to 
« many a Digreffion, ge. but what I mean by it 
*¢ is to demonftrate that Goodnefs, Integrity, and 
“ apceaceable Difpofition in Rulers and Governors 
‘* of Nations, are not the proper Qualifications to 
* apgrandize them, and increafe their Numbers ; any 
«¢ more than the uninterrupted Series of Succeis 
« that every private Perfon would be blefs'd with, 
s: if he could, and which I have fhewn would be 
«© injurious and deftructive to a large Society that 
* fhould place a Felicity in worldly Greatnefs, 
© and being envied by their Weighbours, and 
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‘see value themfelves upon their Honour andtheir 
\ “© Serength. 

Qf the two Things here demonftrated, the firft 

is; thar. Goodne(s, Integrity, and a peaceable Difpofition 
~ in Rulers and Governors, are not the proper Qualifica~ 
tions to apgrandize thems and increafé their Numbers. 

It is allow’d by our Author, that Goodnefi, In- 

" tegrity, and a peaceable Dijpofition, are Qualifications 
that promote the Welfare of others 3 but they are not 
Qualifications for the Politician, in whole very Ef. 
“fence it is not to promote the Welfare of others. 
Tf then Rulers and Governors thou’d find in their 
Hearts to promote the Welfare of others, they mutt 
bid adieu to all Pretences of being Politicians, and 
relt fatisfied that whilft they go on to regard their 
Subjects, they are quite out of the Read to aggran- 
aize themfelues. If they wou'd do this laft, they 
muft learn of the Politician, who confults no Body 
but himfelf, and whofe Happinefs erifes out of the 
Self-Denials, the Misfortunes and the Mifery of o- 
thers. 

Neither mult thefe good and peaceable Rulers and 
Governors eapett to have their Numbers increas'd + 
for our Author having thoroughly fifted human 
Nature, and fearch’d into all its Freilies, knows 
Cconfidering how much the prefent Age. is en- 
lighten’d ) that there can’t be a great many of the 
fame fort; and perhaps has found out another Se- 
cret, and that is, that in that State they are not 
likely long to retain the above-mention’d Ovalifi- 
cations. f 

Bur to the fecond’ Part of the Propofition, which 
is, “ That an unincerrupted Series of Succefs which 

“* every private Perfon would be bleft with, if he 
* cou’d, wou’d be yet injurious and deftru@tive 
“to a large Society, that fhould place a Felicity 
«in worldly G eatnefs, and in being envied Ad 
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«¢ their Neighbours, and value themfelves on their” 
« Honour and their Strength. 

Now Sir, in the common Acceptation of Words, 
the Author’s Propofition is this, ra " 

An uninterrupted Series of Succefi which every pri- ~ 
vate Perfon in a Society would be blef® with if he con’d, 
awou'd be yet injurious and deftruttive to a Society _ 
made up of thefe private Perfons that are thus an-~ 
interruptedly bleft. That is as before, 4. happy, 
B. happy, C. happy, and yet all chree unhappy. 
But to fhew that our Author cou’d not advance {o~ 
great a Contradiction, is what I have labour'd for all 
along, and I flatter myfelf not unfuccefstully ; but 
T hope the Reader will not be difpleas’d to fee it 
prov’d more Ways than one. 

In the Author's true Senfe then the, Propofition 
is this, * An uninterrupted Series of Succefs thar 
“ every private Perfon wou’d be blefs’d with, if 
«he cou’d, wou’d be injurious and deftructive to 
s* thofe Politicians that place a Felicity in worldly 
*« Greatnefs, in being envy'd by their Neighbours, 
sand value themfelves upon their Honour and 
s¢ their Strength.” Let us but take a View now 
of that one thing call’d Honoxr, and fee how it 
will fare with the Politician, if this is remov’d. I 
the rather chufe to confider this, becaufe our Au- 
thor fays, that nothing * more refines Mankind than 
ove and Honour. e 

8 « Honour is a Qualification built on Pride, 
« and directly oppofite to Religion. If a Man 
* enter into a Confpiracy wich others to murder 
‘a King, Honour obliges him t» go thorough ftitch 
© with it. It tells you, ‘if yowdon’e refent Inju- 
* ries you are not fit to live; bids you truft your 
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as Revenge to no Body but yourfelf, even where 
« the Law wou'd do it for you. Honour * open- 
“ ly juftifies Murder, bids you fight for the leait 
“Trifle. A Man of ! Honour may drink, {wears 
- & owe Money to all the Tradefmen in Town with- 
“ out taking Notice of their Dunning. A Man 
« of Honour muft be true to his Prince and Coun- 
try, whilft he isin their Service; but if he thinks 
« himfelf not well us’d, he may quit it, and do 
«them all the Mifchief he ™ can. A Man of 
«© Honour muft never change his Religion for Inte- 
‘« veft, but he may be as debauch'd as he pleafes, 
«> and never practife any. He muft make no 
«* Attempts upon his Friend’s Wife, or Daughter, 
“«* or any Body committed to his Care (no by no 
“© means ) but with Regard to the reft of the 
World, he is quite at ° Liberty. 
Now then, if you place your Happinefs in this 
fame Honour, and in worldly Greatne{i, being envied 
by your Neighbours, &c. then an uninterrupted Series 
of Succefs which every private Perfon won'd be blefsd 
with if he cow'd, wou'd be a Bar to the Enjoyment 
of this fuperlative Happinefs ; and Pleafures which 
arife out of the Miferies of others, can’t poffibly be 
had if others are not miferable. .4 Man can’t owe 
Money to all the Tradefmen in Town, if all the Tradej- 
men in Town lran’t Money ow’d them. He can’t 
revenge himfelf for the leaft Trifle, even P for his Dog, 
if there’s no Body to be reveng’d on. Nor do kus 
Prince and Country Mifchief; and yet thefe have no 
Mifchief done’em. , It is then Demonftration tha: 
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Tam in the Right in faying that when our Author ° 
talks of the Happinefs of Society, he never means 
the Happinefs of the Afazy but of the Few, and 
that when he afferts that private Vices are. publick, 
Benefits, he means private Vices are private Benefits, ~ 
Benefits to the Politician. You have it in plain 
Words, and you have it by unavoidable Conciufi- 
on. He tells you, if every private Perfon were un- 
interruptedly bleft, it won'd be injurious and deftruitive 
to Society. Ic can’t be injurious and deftruttive to 
private Perfons, for that were to fay they were 
blet and wnblef at the fame Time. If it is then 
injurious and deftrattive, it muft be injurious and de- 
Jfiruétive to fome not call’d private Perfons. But 
our Author not only affures us that it 1s injurious 
and deftructive, but likewife points out the very 
Perfons to whom it is injurious and deffruttive, and 
fays, that an aninterrupted Series of Succefi which e- 
very private Perfon won'd be bleft with if he coud, 
svon'd be injurious and deffructive to thofé who place 
4 Felicity in worldly Greatne/s, being envied, &c. The . 
next Queftion then is,.of what fort ef Perfons does 
the Bulk of a Nation confift? This is foon an- 
{wer'd by this Gentleman, who fays, the Bulk of a 
Nation foon'd every where confift of labouring 4 Poor, 
that are unacquainted with every thing but their Work, 
And he won't fay that the Bulk ofa Nation fhou’d 
confift of thofe Perfons who * place a Felicity in 
“© worldly Greatnefs, and value themfelves on their 
“ Honour and Strength ; in being envied ; in owing 
<¢ Money to all the Tradefmen in Town; in having 
“‘ no Religion; in trufting no body, nor the Laws, 
“« with their Revenge ; in deferting the Service of 
“* their Prince and Country as foon as they think 
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¢ themfelves ill us’d, and doing them all the Mit. 
« chief in their Power; and in going thoro’ ftitch 

“«s with the Murder of a King if they happen once 
** to engage in fuch a Defign.” [ fay, furely our 
-~Author will not affirm that the Bulk, of a Nation 
fhould confift of fuch Perfons as thefe; fo contra~ 
ry to it, thar he fays that the Excellency of Honour 
is * that the Vulgar are deftiture of it, and that it’s 
only to be met with is People of the better Sort. And 
if he does not fay that the Bulk ofa Nation thou'd 
confift of fuch Perfons as thefe, then my Point is 
clear, and it is fully, and abundantly evident, thac 
by Benefit of Society, he only does, and only can 
mean, the Benefit of the above-named Perfons, 

’Tis the Few then that undenisbly are the Men 
to whom our Author affirms Vice is a Benefit ; and 
that we may’ know them wherever we hear of them, 
they are call’d the Publick, as in the Title of the 
Book, the « Society, the ¥ Nation, the w Politician ; 
thofe who have their * Adinds elevated above the Vul- 
gar; thofé who can Fol ¥ thro’ a Profpett of cons 
catenatcd Events, fee beyond one Link * in the Chain, 
Men of * Probity, Virtue, and unqueftionable good 
Senfe; the © whole, and fometimes the Reader may 
pleate to obferve they are only call’d Wee, 

By this Time, Sir, I hope my Task is fully end- 
ed, and that you arcabundantly fatisfied that I have 
prov’d my Point, and was in the Right when £ 
affirm’d that our Author when he afferted that pri- 
vate Wices were publick Benefits, meant private Vices 

~ were private Benefits, ov in other Words, that Vice 
was a Benefit to fomz particular Sorts of People. 
Read his Book agin, and if it fpcaks any other 
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Senfe, L will contentedly remain one of the unir- 
lighten’d Vulgar. ie 

‘And now, Sir, if the Hearts of any of my Rea- 
ders fhould conceive Envy again{t me for ,reaching 
the Senfe of an Author which Perfons of far great~ 
er Abilities have labour’d after in vain, let it ceafe, 
when I frankly own that I did not do it eafily 5 
that I was fore’d to read the Book over and over, 
before I cou’d make any thing of its and chat it 
coft me much Pains to comprehend its true Mean- 
ing. 

‘And further, L do ftill confefs that after all my 
Labour and tirefome Searches, there remain, even at 
this Time, fome Parts of it quite unintelligible to 
me. 

Yet once more, I muft acknowledge that I took 
the Hint, that Authors might poflibly miflead with 
Titles, from the Perufal of another late Author, the 
"Title of whofe Performance is as follows. 

Tie Thief-Catcher catch d: or, a full and true Ac- 
count of the apprebending, féizing, taking, and Com- 
mitment of Adr. Jonathan Wild; who was taken and 
committed to Newgate on Monday the 15°" of this 
fuffant 1725, with his whole Examination before the 
Right Hononrable the Lord ALsyor, and the worfbip- 
ful Sir Jobn Fryar. 

Impatient to fee the Story of a Man fo famous, 
{made my Purchafe, and fadly was T chagrin’d when 
{ found my Entertainment was only an Affurance 
to gentle Readers, that Honefy is the beft Policy; 4 
(rious IVarning to all Perfons sybarever not to fall into 
wicked Practices, which won’ d inevitably bring*em to a 
pid End; but fays the Author, as to Fonathan Wild's 
being apprehended, ferx'd, carry'dto Newgate, nothing 
is more certain; tho” the Time, Place, Manner, and 
Crime are yet a Secret. : 


And 
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* And now, Sir, having made a full Confeffion of 
«,cvery thing which may poflibly leffen my Praifes, 
* “fet me have the Remainder that’s my undoubted 
Due, iet me reap the Glory of coming to the true 
“Senfe ofan Author, who has diverted Men of 
, Probity*, Virtue, and unqueftionable good Senfe, 
Suffer me to conclude this Setién with an Ac- 
count of what happen’d to me t’other Day at Lady 
At the upper End of the Table flood a 
heap’d Dith, which feem’d to me to be com- 
pos’d of an hundred different Fragments; and tho’ 
I fare wholly unemploy’d at the Bottom of the 
Table, and had nothing to do but to examine and 
furvey, yet for my Life cou’d I make nothing of 
it. However, fecing my Lady's right and Icfe 
Hand Guefts devour unmercifully, T cou’d not 
but long to have my Turn come to be ferv’d. 
And how do you think I was furpriz’d, when I 
found that what had fo vattly puzzled me, was 
only the Head of a certain Animal, an Entertain- 
ment I-had been at a hundred Times before? and 
had it been now but in its natural Shape (to ufe 
theExpreffion of a great Poet) fhould have known 
It as well as a Beggar kuows his Difh. - 

Pardon me, Sir, for telling Stories which cannot 
pofibly concern any Body but myfelf; bur we 
Authors can never ' conquer’ our Vanity fo well as one 
won'd wifh. 
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AR ee Rv by private Vices publick Benefits, our 

bac Author meant private Vices were 
private Benefits, and that what he 
attempted to prove, was, that Vice 
oes was a Benefit to fome particular 
forts of People. I now produce fome more of 
the Author’s Expreffions to convince you Gf you 
can yet want to be convinced of it) that he writ 
only for the fake of the few, and that he never fo 
much as pretended to have the Intereft of the So- 
ciety, the many, at Heart. 

He makes'a Comparifon betwixt two fuppos’d 
States, a vicious* one, and a virtuous one; inthe firlt 
he fuppofes fome few are fuperlatively happy, fo 
happy as to wallow in their Pleafzres, whilt the Bulk 
of the fame Society are miferable, and defticute. 
of almoft all the Comforts of Life. And in the 
fecond State fuppofes all are happy. And tho’ he 
yemarks right in another Place, that confidering the 
Frailty® of human Nature, °tis very unlikely there 
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fhou'd ever be fuch a thing as a virtuous State ; 
x. yet this being the Queftion beg’d in the Title of 
“the Fable, and in the Fable itfelf, we muft pto~ 
ceed upon fuch a Suppofition, 

We'then obferve, that tho” he tells his Reader, 
that ina virtuous Society all are happy, yet he af- 
fares him, that it is but a’ poor and erapty Happinef3¢ ; 
it is not fuch as thofe at Court 4, thal leaf? under 

--Reffraint, thofe who govern others, are fond of: Not 
fuch as Englifbmen would envy, and Men want now- 
a-days®s and at the fame time informs us that he 
aries not to the vielgar, nor feeks for any Well-wifbers 
but among the few that can think, abftrattedly, and 
have theie Minds elevated above the Vulgar, It 
won't then be faid that our Author writ to Per- 
fons and recommended that to them which did by 
no means fuit’em; and which he knew they did 
not care a Ruth for. 

But farther, which State he is for, is beyond 
Contradiction evident by the Maxims calculated 
for it— 

“ Ignoranceis aneceflary 8 Ingredient in Society ; 
the Scope * and Defign ‘of the Effay on Charity 
Schools, is to prove the Neceffity there is of a 
certa:n Portion of Ignorance in a well-ordered 
Society. The Multitude muft bei aw’d. What- 
ever * procu:es Plenty, makes Labourers cheap, 
where the poor are well managed ; who, as they 
ought to be kept from ftarving, fo they fhou'd 
receive nothing worth faving. It is! Prudence 
to relieve, but Folly to cure the Wants of the 
Poor. The Welfare ™ and Felicity of every 
** State and Kingdom require, that the Know- 
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« ledge of the working poor fhould be confin’dé 
« within the Verge of their Occupations, and ne- 
* yer extended (as to things vifible) beyond what ‘< 
« relates to their Calling.” (There’s a good Mean- 
ing in that Word Vifible, but 1 dare fay my Vul- - 
gar are now fo well inftru@ed, that they'll find ic 
out without my Help) ‘ The Bulk" of the Na- 
“ tion fhould every where confift of labouring poor, 
« that are unacquainted with every thing but their 
Work. 

From all which it is Demonftration, that the 
Society which our Author recommends, is net 
that Society, wherein every Perfon is happy 3 it is 
in the very Effence of his Society that feine are 
unhappy 3 that the Bulk fhould be deftitsite of read 
Pleafares, and fuffer fach Hardfbips as tv Diet? and 
Labouv, as he himtelt confelles «P would be proper 
« Punithments for feveral kinds of Malefactors, 
<¢ and which Perfons more mildly educated, wou'd 
«+ hardly chufe; tho’ it fhould deliver them from_ 
ssa Jail or a Shrew. - 

Farther, If private Vices were really the great- 
eft Benefit to a Nation, and the Beuefit of a Na- 
ton at all at our Author’s Heart, then he would 
be in the wrong in crying down Charity Schools, 
which, according to him, increafe private Vices. 
He fays, * As to Religion 4, the moft knowing 
« and polite Part of a Nation have every where 
“the leaft of it; that, Craft has a greater Hand 
“+ in making Rogues, than Stupidity ; and thae 
«* Vice in general is no wkere more predomi- 
s¢ nant than where Arts and Sciences flourith, 
“ Tnnocence and Honefty no ‘where more gene~ 
ral than amongft the moff illiterate, the poor 
filly Country People. Again, I doubt nott bur 
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to make it appear that Charity Schools, and eves 
ty thing elfe that promotes Idlenefs, and keeps 
the poor from working, are more acceffary to 
« the Growth of Villany, than the Want of Read- 
“ ing and Writing, or even the groffeft Ignorance 
“ and Stupidity. 
Now then, Charity Schools, according to this 
Author, promote Craft, make Arts and Scientes flou= 
Lifhy increafé Rogues; and by teaching to read and 
write, are mainly acceffary to the Growth of Villany. 
TE then private Vices were really publick Benefits; that 
is. Benefits to a Nation, then Charity Schools, which fo 
naturally and neceffarily incveafe private Vices wou'd 
be pubiise Benefits; Benefits to a Nation. But our 
Author Will by no means allow Charity Schools 
to be publics: Benefits ; another Demonftration, that I 
was right when J affirm’d, that by publick Bencfit 
he always meant private Benefit; Benefit of his own 
good Friend the Politician. Charity Schools. make 
People wife, and not eafily impos’d on, which is 
downsight Ruin to the Politician; who « well 
«« knows that, the Variety of Services that are re- 
“© quired to ! fipply the luxurious and wanton De- 
* fires, as well as real Neceflities of Man, in fach 
** a Nation as ours, is prodigious ; that mean‘ Ser~ 
“* vices are never fo heartily and chearfully per- 
s form’d, as from inferiors to fuperiors ; inferiors 
“* not only in Riches and Quality, but hkewife in 
«© Knowledge and Underftanding ; and that a ¥ Ser- 
se vane can have no unfeigned Refpect for his 
«* Mafter, as foon as he has Wit enough to find 
«© out that he ferves a Fool. 
A plain cafe on what Foot Charity Schools are 

difcommended ; Reading and Writing ™ increafé Know- 
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ledge, and the more Men know, the better they cane 
gudge for themfélves, faith our Author. dad he af-" ~ 
“farres us that he * wou'd not care to be on the Back of ~~ 
4 Horfé that fou'd know as much as his Rider. 

From what he has faid, he is then in this Di- 
lemma, either to own that by Publick and Society, he 
really and truly never meant Publick.and Sociery, but 
only himfelf and fome fpecial Friends; or, that he 
does not at all write with a View to the Good of’ 
Society. 1 am indifferent which Side he chufes'to 
ftand by ; whichever is given up, it will equally: 
ferve a good Purpofe of mine, either my formeror 
my prefént Point; it being utterly impoilible” for 
him, at one and the fame Time, to affert,-sliat pri~ 
vate Vices are publick Benefits ; that is, Benefits to a 
Nation ; and that he really confules the Benefit of 
this, when he cries down Charity Schools, which 
according to him increafe private Vices. 

Again, as he is againft Charity-Schools, fo is he a- 
gainft large Bequeathments to Univerfisies, which he 
says is’ crowding too much Treafire into the clad Stock 
of the Kingdom. But how do Gifts to,the Univerfities 
increafe the dead Stock of the Kingdom? why, the Mem- 
bers of Univerfities can’t {pend all thefe large Sums, 
becaufe they are ty’d from doing it by the Bene- 
factors: but they will {pend as much of them as 
they can. The Members of Univerfities are as lit- 
tle Hoarders, and perhaps the leaft, of any Men 
living ; and this Gentleman will by no Means fay 
that they are more virtwous, greater Practicers of 
Self-Denial than other Men zon the contrary, he 
dares engage, that were we to make the Experi- 
ment, of * a hundred poor Men that never went 
«« to School, and can neither write nor read, and the 
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Fe {ame Number of very good Scholars, who haye 


© all of them had Univerfity « Education, and are 


“ one half of them Divines, and impartially cxas 
«semine the Lives and Converfations of both, thae 
“ ‘we fhall find lef Wickednefs, Attachmnr to 


-© the Wor'd, ec. among the Former, than among 


« the Latter, where we thall be fure to mece with 


. “© the Height of Pride and Infolence, eternal Quars “~ 
“<rels and Diffentions, hrreconcilable Hatreds, 


“ Strife, Envy, Calumny, and other Vices deftruca 


. ) tive to mutual Concord. 


Tsow then, as Univerfity Education difpoles 
Men be vicious, was Vice a pitolick Benefit, and 
our Auth had the publick, Benefit at Heart, he 
wou'd nat he at all againft giving large Sums to the 
Univerfities, ‘becaufe the Members of Univenjitiesy 
by Virtue of their extraordinary Difpofirions ro 
Vice, and {mall Difpofitions to Hoarding, wou'd be 
fure to {pend whatever of thefe Sums fell to their 
Share to the publick Benefit. “The greater the Sums, 
the greater wou’d be every Man’s particular Part 3 
and the more the Members of Univerfties had to 
fpend, the more delicious Morfels won'd they * be for 
the Publick to feat on; the more wou’d they be the 
Bleffings >, and the Woodcocks ¢ of the Sociery. Bue 
our Author is againft the Univerfities having large 
Sums, and likewile fays, i¢ won'd be xo Tajury t0 the 
Publick, fhow'd one % prevent Men from crowding too 
much Treafure into the dead Stock of the Kingdona ; 
then it farther neceffarily follows, that either the 
Univerfities are injus’d when he is pleas d to fay 
thar a.Univerfity Education contributes more to make 
Men viciens than no Edvscation at all, or, that by 
the Word Publick, he did nor really and truly 


ee 
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mean the Publick, but only fome few of his owft~ 
good Friends as before. : 

But Univerfities fhou’d not be encourag’d with 
large Sums ¢, becaufé there ought to be a vaft Difpro- 
portion between the attive and unattive Pare of the 
Kingdom. And this Gentleman affures us, that the 
prefent Cafe of Great Britain is, thar it has tov ma~ 

i ny © knowing, and too few posr § Men in it; that the 
Proportion of the Socicty is fpoii'd, that People of she 
meaneft® Rank, know too much to be ferviceable to us, 
and that the Bulk of the Nation’, which fhould every 
where confift of labouring Poor that are unacquginted 
awith every thing but their Work, is too littlefor the 
other Parts. : 

And is this the Cafe? no Wonder’ Univerfiries 
are not to be encourag’d. Wit, Knowledge, and Pe~ 
netration ®, our Author tells us, are the Growth, he 
had almoft faid, the Manufatture of the Univeryities 5 
moft {urely then a A¢anufatture is not to be encou- 
rag’d that muft needs be detrimental to fome Follc: 
The prefent Misfortune of Great Britain is, that it 
has too many knowing, and too few poor Men in it. 
Is it then the Politician’s Bufinefs to make Afen 
knowing and rich ? Does he not know, that if 
every * Body's Children were wel taught who by their 
own Induflry cou’d educate them at our Univerftics, 
there wo d be Men of Learning enough to fapply this 
Nation and fuch another ? Is he ignorant what are 
the moft certain Confequences of Learning and 
Penetration ? Will he induftrionfly ™ render Peo- 
ple unfit to do the Services he’ expects from them? 
Methinks the elevated Underffading who has been 
inftructed that a certain Portion of ® Ignorance is ne= 
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be ary in a well-order'd Society, and told that Great 
Béitain has at prefent too many knowing Aden in it, 
“fhieu’d be at no Lofs for his Cue, with regard to 
Univerfities. If all People knew as much as him- 
df,show well then might their Services be depend- 
ed on? : 

Fyseher, tho’ what follows arethe Lion’s Words, 
yeyfwe may prefume they are the Author's Septi-__ 

ménts. ‘“ All Degrees° of Men defpife thofé that 
* are inferior to them, and if you cou'd enter in- 
© to the Hearts of Kings and Princes, you would 
™ «hardly find any but what have lefs Value for the 
“© Sreateft Part of the Multirudes they rule over, 
© thpxghofe have for the Cattle that belong to 

« them. 

Our Wiiter, to be fure, is not of the Hulgar, 
then the Yalgar out of Queftion are inferior to him ; 
and as all Degrees of Aden defpife thofe that are infe~ 
rior to them, this Gentleman certainly defpifes thefe 
that are inferior tohim. Can we then imagine that 

“Thadeever the Happinels of thofe whom he de- 
fpifes, in his Vhoughts ? Had he nothing to do bur 
to writea Book for the Vulgar? it may as well be 
expected that he writes Treatifes for the four-leg’d 
Inhabitants of the Common. 

Take what fotlows, and be fatisfied whofe In- 
tereft is alone at our Author's Heart. 

To allure the Poor we? make ufé of Policy in fome Cafes 
with Succefs (that is, onceon a Time we perfuaded 
em alittle out of their Senfes,.and made ’em believe 
it was a greater Gratification to them to deny, 
than to gratify their Appetites ) why /hould we be 
neglettful of it, in the mof important Points, when 
they make their Boaft that they will not live as the Poor 
of other Nations? ( fhameful Boaft) if we cannot al~ 


n 
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ter their Refolution, why fbould we appland the Fall 


nefi of their Sentiments again’? the common Interi# 2 as 
The elevated Underftanding knows, that the Word” 
Common in this Place ftands for Proper; the Poor 
have a Share, and a good Share too in the commion 
Intereff, and according to our Author, ought to be 
the Bulk of Society. Now i can’t bee"alr azainft 
it Jntercft, to live as well, and better, than.the 
Poor of other Nations ; but ’tis greatly againft the 
Intereft of the Politician, that they fhould do fo. 
Here, Sir, as I have often told you, js the com; , 
mon Intereft. Our Author does by no mcang-ee 


the Neceffity of giving fixteen or eighteen * ch Day 





to a Day Labourer; no, rot tho the Wret-f fhou'd 
drudge for that very Courtier, 

that with his Mifs 

v Supp’d at his Honfe on Chriffmas Peas; 
Spending as much in two Hours Stay, 


is keeps a Troop of Horfé a Day. ait eee 


Methinks no Body, who glances Hut with half 
an Eye upon our Author’s Performance, can be at 
aLofs for his Sentiments with regard to the Poor, 
and the Manner in which he wou’d have them 
treated. He tells us, that all the Comforts of Life‘ 
muft arife out of the Labours of the Poor. And that 
in a free * Nation where Slaves are not allow'd, the 
furot Wealth conffts in a Multitude of laborions 
Poor. 

Moft certainly, the firft beft Step for the Poli- 
tician, is to make the Adultitude Slaves, and as much 
his ownas his Cattle. But ftill, if fearful, cautions 
Peeple will be ever fpoiling hopeful Projects with 
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_* QbjeGions of Liberty®, Property, and I know nee 
-_wohat, chen let the Politician take the next beft Step 
“Gr his Intereft, and if he can’t make the AZwiti- 
de Slaves, let him be fure not to fail to keep 
them poor. He has been told, chat Great Britain 
has at prefent roo few Poor, as well as too mai 
kuorfirig Stmein it. And one would think he 
thguld never be ignorant of the natural Remedy—- 
r thefe Evils. 
“© 1 have often wonder’d how » an Englifhman, 
** that pretended to have the Honour and Glory, 
** as well as the Welfare of his‘ Country at Heart, 
* coyld take Delight in the Evening to hear an 
* idle Renant, that ow’d him above a Year’s Rent, 
* ridiculd, the Fresch for wearing wooden Shoes,' 
“* when in‘the Morning he had had the Mortifi- 
* cation of hearing the Great King William, that 
«© ambitious Monarch, as well as able Sracefman, 
* openly own to the World, and with Grief and 
<< Anger in his Looks, complain of the exorbitant 
aang of France. Yet I don’t recommend 
«© wooden Shbes, nor do the Maxims I would in- 
** troduce require arbitrary Power in one Perfon. 
We do not at all fufpe@ that our Author defires 
arbitrary Power fhou'd be in one Perfon. Moft 
certainly he would not have his real Pleafires fo 
contracted, nor be himfelf one of the Multitude so 
to be kept in Pay at Wages left than fixteen Pence a Day; 
bur {till you may give him Leave to wonder at the 
Folly of this fame Exglifhman ; to believe, that at the 












© The fearful and cautious People that are ever jealous of their Liber- 
ty, I know will ety out, thar where the Multitudes 1 fpeak of fhould be 
kept in’conftant Pay, Property and Privileges would be precarious. But 
they migh: be anfwer’d that fure Means might be found out, and fuch 
Regulations made, as ta the Hands in which to truft the Managemear 
and Dire@ion of chefe Labourers, that it would be impoffible for the Prince 
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fame Time that he pretended to have “the Hongers. 
and Glory, aswell as Welfare of bis Country at Heart, /ae > 
knew nothing of his own Intereft ; was no manner af 
Politician ; and was ignorant of one Piece of Know; 
ledge the Fable of the Bees cou'd have let him into, 
and that is, that the exorbitant Power, as well as 
great Felicity of fome Perfons, arifes_oxtf the 

~-Hafdfhips, the Misfortunes, and Miferies of otners. 
Had our Author been the Landlord, queftion not bat 
he would have foon broke this Tenant of his Idlene/s ; - 
have made him work heartily, and remember Reng 
Day ; and if he cou’d, wou’d have put him in a 
Condition in which he fhou’d have had bur,Very 
little Stomach to laugh at wooden Shoes. 

And farther, pray obferve one thing : This Gen- 
tleman does not only in plain Words affure us, that 
he writes * not to the Many, mor feeks for any Well- 
awifhers but among the Few that can think abjtrattedly, 
and have their Minds elevated above the Vulgar, but 
likewife tells us, that nothing ¥ wou'd mare clearl 
demonftrate the Falfity of his Notions, qa 
Generality of the cia be frowld fall inoith them. The 
Point is out of Sight. Did the Generality of People 
fall in with this Writer’s Notions, it wou'd be a 
plain Sign they were calculated for their Good ; 
but as nothing was farther from his Heart than the 
Good of the Generality, fo the Generality not falling 
ix with his Notions, *tis evident that his Notions 
don’t at all tend to their Good. 

And yet after all, it muft be allow’d that the 
‘Author makes one fair ConcefSion, and that is, that 
he has not fo great an Averfion to a virtuous Soci- 
ety, but that in fome Circumftances he wou’d pre» 
fer it toa vicious one. As thus, « If the Queftioa 
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2% 
_-** lwas put what Place 7 I thought moft pleafant te 
x<,.£¢ pwalk in? no Body can doubt but, before the 
-“<ef'f{tinking Streets of London, I would efteem a 


«4 fragrant Garden, or a fhady Grove inthe Coun- 
‘try. In the fame manner, if laying afide alt 
s¢ worldly Greatnefs and Vain-glory, I fhould be 
“ asf'd, wire thought it was moft probable thac 
«© Plen might enjoy true Happinefs; I would pres. 


‘¥fer a {mall peaceable Society in which Men, nei- 
« ther envy’d nor efteem’d by Neighbours, fhou’d 


=~ “ be contented to live upon the natural Product of 


a 


« the Spot they inhabit, to a vaft Multitude a- 
«< bownding in Wealth and Power, that fhould 
« alway be conquering others by their Arms a- 
“ broad, ind debauching themfelves by foreiga 
«« Luxury at Home. 

Moft certainly, if a Man was oblig’d to lay a- 
fide worldly Greatnefi and vain Glory, the virttous 
peaceable Socicty is to be prefer’d; ’tis much better to” 

~he Member of a virtuous Society, and want no- 

. thing; than to be a Drudge in a viciows one, and 
avork, for otheks and onrfelues befide, without ever 
having our Wants reliev'd. And who wou'd not be 
of the fame Mind? Who is it, that, if heis oblig’d 
to walk, wou'd not rather walk in a fragrant Groves 
than in the Dirt? but if a Man might ride, Sir, 
then ’tis another Queftion; and he’s a Fool, thac 
don’t know that a Coach is better than going a 
Foot. 

From this Conceffion, and this Gentleman's {till 
recommending a vicious Society, we may fairly ga- 
ther one thing, and that is, thar he has that Part 
which he likes well in fuch a one. We may de- 
pend, that the Inftructor of Politicians knows what 
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he does; has taken good Care of himflf; and then 
it wou'd be wo Days if Yove fhou’d change the_ 
Scene, and this State come in earncft, por 
; 
Tho’ Phyfick liv'd, whilft Fo'ks + were ill, 
None would prefiribe but Bees of Skill. 


And now where’s the Harm of all this? “When 
« T fay > that Societies cannot be ras d to Wealthy 
¢« and Power, and the Top of earthly Glory with. 
«© out Vices, I don’t think that by fo faying Ibid 
s¢ Men be vicious, any more thin I bid ’em be 
© quarrelfome or covetous, when I aflirm that’ the 
“© Profefion of the Law cou'd not be mafntain’d 
«* in fuch Numbers and Splendor, if thefe was not 
«¢ abundance of too felfifh and litigious Per- 
s fons. 

No, I muft do this Writer Juftice, he does not 
ofice bid Men be vicious, no, nothing like it; nay, 
I bear him Witnefs, he bids many Men be virt; 
ous, infilts that the Laws © thould be obj ay the 
Tranfireffors of thems punif'd; wou'd Father two in- 
nocent Perfons fhou'd be hang'’d, thaw one guilty one 
efcape*; and defires thofe pernicious ehiaes 
Charity-Schools may be put a Stop to, for the very 
Crime of increafing Vice. Thefe are fuch plain 
Words that the moft vulgar Perfon may under= 
fland them. To what End did the Politician break 
Savage Man? The End is evident, to make him 
virtuous. Very well then, and do you think he 
wou'd not have him virtuous ?"why, ’tis the thing 
for which he was tam’d; ’tis the Intereft of the 
very worft © more than any, that fome Men fhou'd deo 
ny their Appetites; and they muft grofly mifunder- 
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fland oyAydehor, who affirm that ke defigns ta 
malie Vicegeneral. He has not fearch'd into all De- 


> greys and Stations of Men for nothing ; he too wall 


urflerftands buman Nature, and its Frailty, not to 
kdow, that after all his Difcouragements of Vice 
in other People, there will be ftill enough left for 
him to find his Account in. ¢* [ am € forry that 
« thgGracdetury fhould conceive that 1 pub- 
“ lyn'd this with a Defign to debauch the Nation, 
“ gcs———The matter complain’d of is manifcitly 
“© addrefs’d to Magiftrates and Politicians, or at 
« Jeaft the more ferious and thinking Part of Man- 
« kind; whereas a general Corruption of Manners 
«© as to Lewdnefs, to be produc’d by Reading, 
«can oily be apprehended from Obfcenities eafily 
«* purchas’d, and every way adapted to the Taftcs 
© and Capacities of the heedlefs Multitude, and 
“ unexperienc’d Youth of both Sexes; but that 
« the Performance fo outragioufly exclaim’dagainft, 
s+ was never calculated for either of thete Claifes 


~«<_of People, is felf-evident from cvery Circum- 


«(ince ndeed T think fo, and mit beg the 
Grand Fury’sspardon for telling them they were 
greatly miftaken when they apprehended that this 
Author defign’d to encourage Vice in the Vulgar. 
Alas! Vice 1s too good a thing for this fort of 
Pecple; they are conftantly taught to deny their 
Appetites; all Opportunities of gratifying them are 
as much as poffible to be put out of their Reach. 
*Tis a& Maxim not to be departed from, that their 
Wants are never to be cured; and the greateft Feli- 
city allorted them for their daily Drudging, and furf- 
fering © Hardfhips, which swon'd be a proper Punijh- 
ment for feveral Kinds of Malefattors, is, that they 
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thail never have fo much as a Tajte G ‘any thing 
better, but their greateft * Ble ings fall be Plent* of 
hard Labour, and their moft folid 
from flarving. 

But as Vice is by no means to be encourag’d in 
all forts of People, neither is it to be difcourag’d in 
all forts of People : where then wou’d e Poli- 


Pleafures being ep 


tician? In what Senfe then wou'd“private Vives be ~ 


publick Benefits? To what End was the Savage rhade 
virtuous? why, that the Politician might be stx- 
rerraptedly vicious. Very well then, the Politician 
wou'd not have all Men virtueus; depend on’, he 
wou'd not forma Sociery which fhou'd defeat the 
End why he form’d a Society. Take this for grant- 
ed, thofé who govern others ™ are no Fools, Tf all 
Men were vicious, the Politician cou'd not s#ninter= 
ruptedly enjoy bis Pleafures: If all Men were vir- 
tuons, he himfelf mult be virtwoxs, and then fare 
wel real Pleafares. 

We muft remember then, that there are three 
things which the Politician defigns to keag,gs pach 
as poffibly he can to himfelf, /Yapph,e/3, Knowledge, 
and Vice. Yf all People were happy’ there wou’d 
(as has been obferv’d ) be no making ’em ftir ; and 
if they wou'd not ftir, he cou’d not poflibly have 
any Benefit from their Labour. If all People knew 
as much as himfelf, with Regard to the Pulcrum 
e& Honeftum, or if they had once found the Secret 
that he was bubbling them out of their Happinefs, 
and that whatever were his Profeffions. to others, 
he really and truly ated with #0 other View than 
that of pleafiag himfeif, there wou’d upon thefe Dif- 
coveries be fuch a Clathing of Apperites, fuch vio- 
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ene Oppofitions, that there would be no living in 
"any Degree of Comfort for the Politician. Andas 
Ud would be the Cafe if all Men were vicious, 
rom all which ic is abundantly evident, that in a 
well conftituted Sociery, fuch a Society as the Politi- 
cian wou'd like, there ee be the Alappy and the 

ot Wifgable, cee Knowing and the Ignorant, the Vicious 
J an apeies the Wallowers ie a Sea of Luft and 

Vanity, fenfieal ® Courtier, and fickle Strumpet, pro- 

fife Rake, and perjur'd Villain, that {qucex'd a Liv~ 
«, ig out of the Tears of Widows and Orphans; as well 
as the Widows and Orphans that had their Tears 
Squcex’d, the Drudges that labour © for others and 
themfelves befide, under the miferable Circumftance 
of never having their Wants P cured, the Wretches 
to be ty’d4 up, gc. 

Again, I know that thofé who * think. it criminal 
to fippofe a Neceffity of Vice ix any Café whatfoever, 
will never be reconcil'd to any Part of the Performance. 
Mott certainly : for thofé unconfcionable Wretches 
_ thiPwor gar to hear that Vice thou’d be in- 

dulg’d in a Perfon, or in any Cafe whatfoever, 
who wou’d level the Politician even with the Sa- 
vage, and are fo ignorant as to think thac what 
wou’d be a Crime in themfelves, wou’d be one in 
my L. d, or » they will never be recon- 
cil'd, fo much as to any Part of the Performances— 
every Part of the Performance recommending Vice 
to fome certain People. But one thing 1s, they 
are not worth minding ; we'll defpife "em more 
than they do their Cate/e. 

Yet ftill, this Author does not bid any Body, 
no, not fo much as his beloved Politician, be vici- 
ous. He does but fay Vice is a very good thing 
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for fome Folks; that ’tis the very Foundation and: 
Effence of all the moj? elegant Comforts of Life,\of. 
real Pleafures, &c. ie 

A hungry Man is feekiug for a Dinner; we tel 
him at fuch a Place, juft by, there is open Houfe 
kept; the Table {pread with all manner of Dainties ; 
that they are free for whoever goes for“em 3 that ~ 
there’s no Harm can poffibly come from eating a 
Belly full; that there’s no Re.koning to pay. Ard 
tho’ the Perfon we are thus inftru€ting has con- 
feffedly avery quick Apprehenfion, a Adind elevated » 
above the Vilgar, yet we ring all this over and over 
in his Ears, that he mayn’t poffibly miftake us ; 
ver {till we don’t bid him go, no, no fach thing. — 
There's no fpeaking plainer, left the contemptible 
Vulgar fhou’d be within hearing, and with their 
hungry Maws go and devour all before us. 





PART 





PART IIL. 


SY O U have, Sir, in a very juft and 
entertaining Manner, fet before us 
the great Art and Addrefs of the 
Politician in that notable Piece of 
Work the taming of Savace Man; 
. Ree but as you were chiefly taken up 

with Mattergof greater Confequence, and employ’d 
to fhew the certain Tendency of Virtue to the Hap- 
pinefs of a Nation, fome Particulars, which I think 
worthy Remark, have efcaped you’: Let me then, 
Sir, be permitted to glean after your Sickle, and as 
I have already fhewn my Vulgar from our Au- 
thor, the End for which favage Adan was tam’d, 
now let me have Leave to lay before them the Man- 
ner in which it was done. 

Firft then it is a Poftulatum with this Writer, 
< that all untaught* Animals are only folicitous of 
« pleafing themfelves, and naturally pilaw the Bent 
«¢ of their own Inclinations, without confidering 
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the Good or Harm that from their being pleas’d 
will accrue to others. 

And again, « Be we Savages or Politicians b, 
is impoffible that Man, mere fallen Man, thoulg. 
at with any other View but to pleafe himfeif 
whilft he has the Ufe of his Organs; and the 
greateft Extravagancy either of Love or Defpiir © 
can have no other Center. : 
Now then, it is worth enquiring how Man cam 
to part with his natural Selfifhnefs? How a Crea- 
ture who naturally thought of pleafing no Body but 
himfélf, fhould ever have it in his Head to think 
of pleafing others, and (as our Author expreffes it ) 
difapprove © of his natural Inclinations, or prefer the 
Good of others to bis own? 

Before we are let into this Secret, it mayn’t be 
amifs to confider what it is to part with our ma- 
rural Selfifbnefs. 

Now then we muft take by the way, that there 
is no 4 Difference between Will and Pleafure in one 
Senfe ; and that we are abvays foxr'd 10°do What 
we pleafe. ! 

All Men then being naturally only folicitons of 
pleafing themfelves, without confidering the Good or 
Harm that from their being pleas'd will accrue to o- 
thers; and it being impoffible for either the Savage or 
Politician to atk with any other View than that of 
pleafing themfelves, whoever is folicitous of pleafing 
any Body befides himfelf, that confiders cither the 
Good or Harm that from his being pleas'd will accrue 
to others, or acts with a View to pleafé others, has in 
thofe Inftances parted with his natural Selfsthnefs, 
and acquir’d a Difpofition different from that 
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(71) 
awhichet fen have natnrally, and which both Sa- 
vage and Politician have at prefent. 

-- Fo Inftance, fuppofe 2 hungry Beggar at the 
oor of a Savage or a Politician cry ing for Bread, 
ch of thefe Perfons, by Virtue 

Selfifbnef}, veafons after this Manner ? 

ing this Wretch Bread make him ferv> 

*sontribute to my Pleafures? Will he catch me fome 

Venifon, fcour my Canals? Shall I have out of 

his Labour more than an Equivalent for my Bread ? 

If upon Examination either the Savage or Politiciaz 

finds the Bread is like to turn to his own Account, 

out goes the Dinner; if not, away is pack’d the 

Wretch with Menaces and a hungry Belly. Oa 

the contrary, the Perfon who has parted with his 

natural Selfifhnefi, and according to our Author 
difapproves of is natural Inclinations, and prefers the 

Good of others t0 his own, reafons thus: Poor Crea- 

ture, tis a fad thing to want! come, he fhall have 

of my Dinner, tho’ I have the lefs mytelf, or 
* thg’ 1 abate fome Superfluities. This mult be the 
different Reining of thefe different Perfons ; the 

Savage and Pgytician on one Hand, and the dif- 

ciplin’d Animal on the other: And as we are af- 

fur’d that there is no Difference between Will and 

Pleafure; whatever a Man wills he mult will, be- 

cauie it pleafes him; and whatever a Man does, he 

mutt do, becaufe it pleafes him ; only thedifciplin’d 

Animal is pleas’d in relieving the Wants of the 

Neceffitous, and the Savage and Politician have no 

Pleafure in any thing that does not relate to them- 

felves. 

Indeed had we not been affur'd that Man 
was naturally only folicitous of pleafing him(clf, 
and that it was impoffible for either the Savage or Po~ 
litician to att with any other View but that of pleafinz 
themfelves, we thould have thought otherwife on 

4 Account 
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Account of another Paffion call’d Pitfpfieich our: 
Author likewife informs us is naturally in all Men. 
This Paffion, he tclls us, confifts © in a Fellow- 
feeling and Condolance for the Misfortunes and Calé~ 
mities of othersz and that all § Mankind are more 4° 
lefs affected yairo it, and no Body is fo favage & that 
no Comp...6yn can touch him. And putting adilmal 
Cafe to us, thar a mad, ravenous", half-flarv'd Souk 
had found a helplefi Infant, and was crufhing its littl 
Bones in ber Faws, he breaks out, What Tortures 
won'd it not give the Soul beyond Expreffion? Let me 
fee Courage, or the Love of one’s Country fo apparent 
without any Mixture, clear'd and diftinit, the firft 
from Pride and Anger, the other from the Love of 
Glory and every Shadow of Sclf-Intereft, as this Pity 
would be clear’d and diftinit from all other Paffions, 
&c. How calamitous foever a Man's Circumftances 
might be, he wow'd forget his Misfortunes for the Time, 
and the moft troublefome Paffion wou'd give way to Pity. 

I fay, had we not been affur'd that it was ime 
poflible for Man naturally to att with any other Viesw * 
than that of pleafing himfelf, we thou'stave thought . 
that he who had naturally a Fellow-feeling and Con- 
dolance for the Misfortunes aud Calamities of others, 
and who cou'd forget his own Misfortunes, how cala- 
mitous focver, to deplore the Misfortunes of others, had 
in that very Inftant no Manner of View to pleafing 
bimfélf, and that whilft his Fellow-feeling and Condo~ 
lance for the Misfortunes and Calamities of others, was 
clear and diftintt from ail other Paffions, it was clear 
and diftin® from all felfifh Views and Sovicitations ; 
and that the Savage might then as properly be faid 
to prefer the Good of others to his own, as he cou’d 
be faid to do it afterwards when the Politician had 
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peeti at wawith him. But ftill, whatever be the 
Appéfrance, yet this cou’d not poffibly be the 
Cafe, according to our Author ; for tho” he does 
aVow a Man may prefer the Good ! of others to his 
olyn, yet -he dots not allow that hefcan do it, till 


he has firft difapprov'd ef-bis i eae 


Again, one cou’d have imagin’d that Wan nara .- 


gan! might have been folicitous of pleafing iome Body: . 


befide bim/éif, on Account of another Difpofition 
-which we are likewife affur'd is naturally in all 

4 Men, and that is, a Difpofition to return a Kind- 
nels. Hedays, All Aden are * naturally gratefni whilft 

‘ they receive a Benefit, and that Gratitude is a Motive 
of the Inclination. Now it can’t but feem odd that 
Nature fhou’d provide for the Return of that 
which fhe never defign’d fhou’d be receiv’d. It 
is as unaccountable as if Eyes had been made and 
no Light. 

However, this Poftulatum muft ftand, that Man, 
spgewithftanding he has naturally fuch a Fellow-feel- 
“ing and Condolance for the Misfortunes of others, as 

wil take Tim forget his own Misfortunes, how cala- 
mitous foever, to attend to the Misfortunes of o- 
thers, yer is naturally only felicitous of pleafing hin 
filfs and atts only with a View to pleafe himjelf. 

How he came to part with this natural Difpofi- 
tion, we learn by and by; in the mean time, we 
clear the way to it by looking farther into his Na- 
ture. 

We have been taught that naturally there is no 
fuch thing as a Worth and! Excellency in fome things 
before others; but we muft underftand that all Men 
naturally think there is, as will appear when we are 
inform’d, 
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er pee oe 
That « Pride is that natural™ Faculty by*xhich 
every Mortal that has any Underftanding over- 
values, and, imagines better Things of himfelf 
than any ipartial Judge, thoroughly. acquairt- 
ed with.gl his Qualries and Circumftances, 
coyaxgalow him. 
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s© ents. 


That “Shame is a forrowful ° Refle@ion on ¢ 
our own Unworthinefs, proceeding from au :; 


“cc Apprehenfion that others either do, or might if 
they knew all, defervedly defpife us. 
That « no Man P is fo favage as not to be 


« 
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ently to bear Contempt. ou 
That “ Men will a@ 4 againft their Incli- 


6 
«¢ they are con{cious not to be in Pecstiry.“" 
And, ‘¢ that Man isa Compound of various 
Paffions, which as they are provok d, and come 
uppermaft, govern him by turns whether he 
will or no. 

Pride and Shame then are both founded on an 
Imagination that there is a Worth and Excellency in 
fame things before others. 

Now then ‘tis time to fee how Man with thefe 
Dilpofitians was tam’d, and which Way the 
Politician went to work to make an Animal, natn- 
rally felicitous of pleafing no Body but himfelf, difap- 

rove of his natural Inclinations, and be folicitons ta 
pleafe the Politiciaz. By Force he’s not to bef fub- 


¢ 


‘ 
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and that without it, the Compound he is made * 
of would want one of the chiefeft Ingredi-. ° 


charm’d with Praife, or fo defpicable as_pati- 


nation, that they may have the Pleafure of gn- . 
tinuing to appear in the Opinion of fome, what 
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lence on himfelf, difapproving bis natural Inchiarsions, 
and preferring the Good. of others to his own? Thefey 
alas are not tq be had, nor in truth can they be. 
in Nature; anc‘it is DemonftrationSsbatrhere cant 
be inthis Wad Equivalwctsfor a Man's difapprov~ 

-ing hisrragral Inclinations. ‘The Politician’s Art is. 
«chee“fhewn in finding out fomething which is fom. 
an Equivalent, and which may yet appear to be an 
Equivalent; to finda Counter which may pafs for -_ 
a Guinea. Thus our Author. 

Thofé that have undertaken to civilize Mankind, 
being unable to give as many® real Rewards as woula~: 
fatisfy all Perfons for every individual Attion, were 
fore’d to contrive an imaginary One, that as a general 
Equivalent for the Trouble of Self-Denial fhou'd ferve 
on all Occafions, and without cofting any thing either to 
themfelves or others, be yet a moft acceptable Recompenta ~ 
to the Receivers. woe 

Now that this imaginary Reward, which waa - 
mioft acceptable Recompence to the Receivers, was not ~ 
on Equivalent for the Trouble of Sef exial,~and 
dif-pproving of their natural Inclinations, is not only 
evident from the Nature of the thing, as has been 
obfery'd, but is kewife confeft by our Author, 
who cells us that the Politiccaz had not real Rewards 
to give, butit was what pafs'd for a real Reward 5 
and notwithflanding he affares us that imaginary Re~ 
ouardi are" generally defpifed, and likewife, that they are 
“ut poor Pay, yet the Savage truck’d his natural 
Gracifications for the fole Sake of an imaginary Re- 
wards and confequently had a moft wretched Bar- 
gain. 

But now, Sir, for the smaginary Reward; and 
what think you is this feeming Eguivalenr, with 


— 
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‘ Tzhielf the poor Creature was wheedled out of his 
Senfes? why truly what every Body wou’d not 
expe; and this Animal, naturally folicitons of pleaf- 
ing no Body Lut himfelf, denies his gear * Apperitess 
difapproves * of his xatuxal_Inclinaticxs, prefers the 

_ Good of others to his own Good, endures othoufand 

2c anconveniencies, and as many Hardfhips; to Neale 

—the Politician, be high in his good Graces, be reck-" 
~on’d of the top Clafi* of Mortals, and to avoid 

¥ that which no Savage whatever can think of with 
any Patience, being contern'd by Him. 

_ Qn one Side the Savage is extoll’d to the very tip 
top of his Species, told, that if he’ll be good, do as he’s 
bid, and inftead of being only felicitous of pleafing himfelf, 
be folicitous to plea/é the Politician, he fhall more ex- 
ceed in Worth the ref? of his Species *, thofé grovellin, 

ed WKretches who mind no Body but themfélves, than sie 
“do the Beajts of the Field; but on the contrary, if 
.he-will be refractory, and go on to be falicitous of 
‘"Peafing no Body but himfélf, he thall be reckon’d the 

_ wely’ Droftefe his Kind, and in the Shape of Man, 
be efteem’d nb better than a Brure. 

And thud%s the poor Savage caught; and not- 
withftanding there is really no fuch thing in Na- 
ture as a Worth and Excellency ia fame things above 
others, yet having a fhrewd Sufpicion that there 
is, and being very loth to be contemn’d for want 
of being worthy, and being exceedingly defirous to 
be thought as aworthy and excellent as other Savages, 
lets go the Subftance, and catches at the Shadow ; 

@ denics his dear Appetites, and embraces the imaginary 
Reward. And the Favour and the Praifes of the 
* Politician feem a full Equivalent to an Animal na- 
rurally folicitons of pleafing no Body but himizif, for de~ 
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aying bis dear Appetites, and fubduing his? mie yion 
Lent Inclinations. 

And fo, Sir, we congratulate the Politician upon 
finifhing the V’ork : the poor Savege is led in a 
Halter, and thks ’tis a Gold Chain "naturally 
he thought 4 pleafing 10” Body “bur himyelf; but alas 

a~*for bea! Fe fon pleafes the Politician. And what. 
‘lGfains farther ftrange iss both the led and leading” 
Animal are of the fame Species. 

© And when this Writer fays afterwards, * the 
«© Greedinels we have after the Efteem of others, 
«« and the Raptures we enjoy at the Thoughts of 
s* being lik'd, and perhaps admir’d, are Equivale.its 
«© that over pay the Conqueft of the ftrongeft 
“© Pafhons; 

« « And the Applaufe which he knows is fecret- 
s¢ ly given him, is to a proud Man more than an... 
« Equivalent for his former Self-denial, and over= 
“ pays to Self-love, with Intereft, the Lofs it fu- 
« flained in his Complaifance to others” Wy 
fhould verily have thought, if we hagenot been 
before inftructed, that tt was onl¥’an imaginary 
Reward that the poor Savage was ps:t off with; 
that what was given him had indeed been a real 
One; and that az Equivalent which over-pays the 
Congueft of the ftrougeft Paffions, was an Equivalent 
that over-pays the Conqueft of the ftrongeft Paflions ; 
efpecially too when we are farther affur’d, thac 
there is no Pitch of © Self-denial that a Man of Pride 
and Conftitution cannot reach, nor any Paffion fo vio~ 
lent, but he'll facrifice it to another which is fuperior . 
ro it; and, that Adan’s ' Pronenefz to indulge his 
fenfital Pleafisres are not to be cur'd by Precept ; his 
Strong Habits and Inclinations can only be fubdued by 
Paffions of greater Violence. 
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, hid we not been told that the poor Sae 
vage was only bubbled with an imaginary Reward, 
we fhould have thought, confidering what has been 
faid, thag_whep- he was facrificing bic Appetites to the 


Love of Praife, the Love of Praife ha. been really his 
Ltrongeft at ‘Wiolent Appetite, = ~~~ 


Bue how fhall we account for anoth? Drticul- homie 
“ay? and chat is, for a Man’s being able to Congites . 
his flrongeft Appetites, and fibdue his deareft Inclina- 

\ Yions, at the fame time that ‘tis confeft that ftrov 

Habits and Inclimazions can only be conquer'’d by Pale 
~~s of greater Violence. Thus, ‘ it is & vilible ic 
-was not any Heathen Religion, or other idola~ 
“ trous Superftition that put Man upon crofling his 
“ Appetites, and fubduing his dcareft Inclinations, 
«© but the skilful Management of wary Politicians.” 
And « the Greedinefs we have after the Efteem 
©. yf others, and the Raptures we enjoy at the 
«© Thoughts of being lik’d, and perhaps admir’d, 
“are Equivalents that red ig the Conqueft of 
« the ftroagelt Paflions : And, Man’s Pronenefs to 
«© indulge hitfenfual Pleafures is not to be cur'd 
« by Precept; and ftrong Habits and Inclinations 
¢ can only be fubdu’d by Paflions of greater Vio- 
«© lence.” Here poor Man has his ftrongeft Pafli- 
ons conquer’d, tho’ the ftrongeft Paffions never can 
be conquer’d ; and his deareft Inclinations fubdu’d, 
tho’ the deareft Inclinations can’t be fubdu’d; and 
the ftronger Paflions are vanquifh’d by the Weaker, 
notwithftanding the Weaker never vanquifh the 
g bibs at all; and yetall this while, Man és aa- 
r the Dominion of various Paffions, which whether 
~ be will or no, govern him by turns as they come upper- 


— 
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Yet again, there feems to be anothsr/Dificuiityien 


upon our Author's Scheme, and the Savage’ 

cepting the imaginary Reward. We remember he 

tells us, there's no Difference between Will and Plean 

fare in one Sente ; and that whatedoers—an does, 

he does becgufe it pleafes—bine, and thd we are 

for’ dAe-do what we pleaf. He hkeWife informs . 
oles that the Pleafures of all Men if Nature (unlels ~ 
it be of fome devout Chriftians ) are sorldly ana~ 
fenfieal; and he farther defires the Reader to take — 
Notice, «* that in his Enquiry into the Origin of ., 
s¢ i moral Virtue, he {peaks neither of Jews nor ~ 
“© Chriftians, but Man, in his State of Nature 6.4‘ 
se Ignorance of the true Deity. oan 

Now then, how Man who is always forc’d to 
do as he pleafes; that is, forc’d to chnfe Pleafure, 
and whofe only Pleafures are worldly and fenfial, 
fhou’d ever come to part with Pleafures worldly and 
fenfital, for Pleafures not worldly and féinfual, is a 
Myftery muft be left to the elevated Underftandigg 
to unfold. Indifputably the poor Savage was rio 
devout Chriftian ; and the Pleafures of-itin who nae . 
turally was felicitous for nothing but the Gratification 
of his Appetites, were not lefs worldly and fenfual, 
than the Pleafisres of all Aten in Nature at this time 
of Day. 

But we pafs on; and Man being by the above- 
feen Method made tame, the next thing to be done 
is to keep him fo, and to hold the Bridle in his 
Mouth, which has happily been put there. For 
this Purpofe we are affur'd, that a Fraily in our 
Nature call'd Shame, is of admirable Ute if wis 


manag’. 
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—eeENave had fome Account of Shasve already, 
and have been inftru&ed how very ufeful it was 
to the Politician at his firft fetting out; now we 
are to have farstier Underftanding into its Nature 
and Excellgncies, —~ 
“ There tse Reality in Shame", as it fivnifies a 
“ Paffion that has jts proper Symproms, ovey-1elc: 
“* our Reafon; and! requires as much Labour and 
«© Self-denial to be fubdu’d as any other Paffion.” 
™ Tfuppofe it may’nt coft us quite fo much Labour 
to fubdue it, as 1Pdid to fiebdue our frrongeft Paffion 
“pith another Paffion nor quite fo firong, and our 
deareft Inclination with another Juclination not quite 
{0 dear. 

Well, one Qualification of this Shame is, that it- 
over-rules our Reafon ; that is, whenever we have a 
Sorrowful Reflettion on onr own Unworthinefi, it is 
very wnreafonable to be forrowful on any fuch Ac- 
count; not becaufe we are worthy, for it is in the 
very Effence of Man to imagine better things of 
hinijelf thasremy, impartial Fudge, thoroughly acquaint 
ed with all bis Qualities and Circumftances cow'd al 
low him, butbecaufe there is no fuch thing as a 
Worthinefs or Unworthinefi in Nature; for if there 
was a Worthine/s and Unworthine(i in Nature, then, 
I prefume, it wou'd not be very unreafonable to be 
forry at our own Unworthinefs when we are really 
umvorthy ; that wou'd be being reafézable and un- 
Healonable at the very fame time. 

Bur farther, «it is ‘incredible how neceflary an 

~Yngredient it is towards making us fociable ; ‘it is 
s¢ a Frailty in our Nature ; all che World, whene- 
“« yer it affects them, fubmit to ir with Regrer, 
« and would prevent ir if they could; yer the 
«* Happinefs of Converfation depends upon it, and 
pe 
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«© no Society could be polifh’d, if the Generitiry~ 
« of Mankind was not fubject to it. 

If I miftake not, this Affertion well deferves 
Obfervation. Our Author affures u3 thatthe Hap- 
pine(s of Cowverfation, and polifhitig-ef Sociery, Acpends 
ioe Ou having an Apprehenfion %fat there is a 

wrtlr and Excellency in fome things before others. 
Suppofe now there was really a Worth“and Excel 
lency in fome things before others, wowd not this: , 
gratly contribute to the Happinel* of Converfation. ~ 
aud polifhing of Society? 

But whatever Benefit Shame is to Society in ger. = 
ral, we are {ure, if well manag’d, ’tis of Benefit wo 
the Politicias, and rather than he won'd rid a Man 
of it, be won'd take ™ away bis Life. We are to tee 
then his artful Management in this Particular. 

As © therefore the Senfe of Shame is trouble- 
« fome, and all Creatures are ever labouring for 
« their own Defence, it is probable, that Maa. 
& ftriving to avoid this Uneafinefs, you'd in’a 
«© great Meafure conquer this Shaneby that time 
« he was grown up.” That is, tho’all Men natu- 
rally think there isa Worth and Excellency in fome 
things before others, yet by that time they are grown 
up (and perhaps have read the Fable of the Bees, or 
fome other inftruétive Book ) they might be fully 
fatisfied they were miftaken 5 and tho’ all Men a- 
turally have no Regard to others, bnt are only folicitous 
© of pleajing themfetves, yet all Men naturally being 
very averfe to have the ill P Opinion of others, pyn= 
bably by that time they came to the ripe Years*of™ 
Manhood, they wou’d not care at all whether o- ~ 
thers havea good Opinion of them or not. But 
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“ie the Politician be aware how he leaves you in 
: way of thinking, rather than do it, be wou'd* 
~take xwvay his Life. 
—~He Men, inftead 4 of leffening or deftraying this Sen/e 
of Shame. endeavours to increafe it; aifures you 
that there is certainly 4 Worth and Excellency in fome 
things before others, and that the very difmallett thing — 
that_can happen to Mankind is, to be * delpifed 
for want Ok being worthy. 
Now thenShe Senfe of Shame being thus increas dy 
and the Politic having made a vaft Outcry of the 
great Worth and Excellency that is in fome things be~ 
uyere others, and rung in Peoples Ears what a fad 
thing it wou'd be to be contemn’d for not being 
worthy ; fearing that this, and the Senfe of alVarth 
and Excellency in fome things before others, which is 
naturally in all Men, fhou’d make Shame more 
troublefome to fome particular Perfons than he ¢- 
ver defign’d it fhould be, finds out an Expedient 
~-for their Benefit, and by artful Management teach- 
es.them t9 avoid thofe things that might bring 
this pee Senfe of Shame upon them. This 
Art, he tell them, com/fts in hiding the real! Sentin 
ments of their Hearts before others, in making People 
believe they are quite different Perfons from what 
they really are ; by which Means they at once enjoy 
the World, and the good * Opinion of ét, which our 
Author affures them is being extrenaely happy, ac~ 
cording to the Judgment of all he moj? fafbionable 
Part of the People. - 
=~ The particular Paffions, which he fays they 
~ chiefly ought to bide for the" Happinefs and the Em- 
~  bellifoment of Society, are Pride, Luft, and Selfife- 
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nef. ‘Thefe Paffions he does own Men wou'ttco— 
a little afham’d of, if they were found upon them,~— 
but then if they keep the Secret all is well, apd 
they have no other Inconveniency from Shame but 
this, an Apprehenfion that if others fhou’d hap- 
pen to know the worft of them, they won'd defer- 
vedly * defpife ther. ; 

But for whofe Sake, think we, is thetippy EX- 
pedient found out, of indulging, and yet concealing , 
the Paffions ? alas, not for the poor Savages we 
may depend on’t; to have at once the Pleafure of 
indulzing bis Appetite and the Raptures of being admir’ay- 
are things valtly too good for him; he’s always 
to deny bis Appetites 5 his < Wants are never to be cur’d3 
and he maft not once think of enjoying the World, 
whatever Share he may have of the good Opinion of ite 
Flere was then moft certainly a quick ‘Tranfition, 
and change of Perfons, in favour of an old Friend 
the Politician. “The Matter’s out of Doubt, weare, 
inform’d that the Man of Senfe and ¥ Education never 
exulis more in bis Pride than when he kids it with the- 
greateft Dexterity ; and that Virtue bids,” us fibduey 
but good Breeding only requires we fhoxld hide our 
Appetites, What has the Vulgar the Savage to 
do with good Breeding, pray Sir? his Bufinefs is 
to fabdue; ’tis the very End for which he -was 
tam’d. 

And thus we have a little glanc’d upon the great 
Benefit of this Frailty in our Nature call’d Shame, 
to the Politician ; how it made, and keeps his Savage 
tractable, and by artful Management is very lite 
‘Trouble to himfelf. We now pafs to another _ 
Particular. 
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~>--Befure then, as ’tis in the Effence of the Politi. 
cian. to be felfifh, and confult no one thing in the 
Workd befides the Gratification of his Appetites, Fight- 
ing mut be a thing very difagrecableto him. The 
next Step then is to fo manage the Savage as to make 
him fight for him upon Occafion. 
That we may know the particular Method by 
witch the-Politician compafs'd this great Work, 
we are to haye a farther Infight into the natural 
Paflions ; and Ris certainly neceflary to be acquaint- 
ed with the Ingredients of a Compofition, tho- 
. roughly to underftand what Forms it is capable of 
taking. We are to remember then, 
“ That the Paffion that is rais’d in *us when we 
“¢ apprehend that Mifchief is approaching us, is 
© call’d Fear. 
“ That the Difturbance this Paflion makes 
“< within us, is always more or lef violent in Pro- 
_ © portion, not of the Danger, but our Apprehen- 
“© fion of the Mifchicf dreaded, whether real or 
_ © imaginary. 
“ That this ¢ Paffion is not to be conquer’d by 
** Reafons Gnd that a Man can no more fhake off 
“ his Fear, than he can a Leg or an Arm. 
«¢ That fome other Paffion mutt be able 4 to o- 
eceyercome this Fear.” This Paffion then we go 
in Search of. 
s© Anger is that Paffion © which is rais’d in us 
“* when we are crofled or difturbed in our De- 
ep tess and as‘ it fums up all the Strength in 
oe Creatures, fo it was given them, that by 1t they 
“* might exert themfelves more vigoroufly in en- 
« deavouring to remove, overcome, or deftroy 
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«e whatever obftruéts them in the Purfuit of Self 


ee 





Se 


«© Prefervation. =e 

« Hitherto I have endeavour’d to f demonffate, 
«: that no Creature can fight offenfively as. iong-a 
« his Fear lafts; that. Fear cannot be conquer’d 
se but by another Paffion; thar the moft contrary 
«to it, and moft effectual to gvercome it is An- 
ger. a ne 

Man, in his favage State, can have 5 no reigning 
Appetite to perpetuate his Anger, and <onfequently maf , 
be a timorous Animal. Fak 

And fo we mult obferve, that tho’ Auger is a 
natural Paffion, yet in a natural State, and before the” 
Politician has been at work with a Man, he can’t 
poflibly exert it, becaufe it is over-born by his 
Fears, and he is a timorous Animal. 

«© Whar I * have faid laft (of Man’s being a ti- 
«© morous Animal ) muft only be underftood of 
« Man in his favage State: for if we examine him 
«< as a Member of a Society, and a taught Ani-" 
« mal, we fhall find him quite anothee Creature. 
«© As foon as his Pride has room to play, and En- 
«< vy, Avarice, and Ambition begin*to catch hold 
« of him, he is rouz’d from his natural Inno- 
« cence and Stupidity. As his Knowledge in- 
«© crea es, his Defires are enlarg’d, and confequently 
« his Wants and Appetites are multiply’d. Hdice 
« it mutt follow thar he will be often crofs’d in the 
© Purfuit of them, and meet with abundance more 
«¢ Difappointment to ftir up his Anger in this, 
«¢ than his former Condition; and Man would¢ia 
« a littletime become the moft hurtful and noxtous 
« Creature in the World, if let alone, whenever ~~ 
s< he could over-power his Adverfary, if he had no 
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~*-Mifchief to fear but from the Perfon that an- 
\* per’d him. 


No very good effe&t of converfing with Politi~ 
cians; tlie poor Savage at once lotes his natural 
Innacency and Stupidity, and from being a harmlefs 


timorous | Animal, becomes an angry noxious Adember 


of Society. Who wou'd have thought this was the 
Enrect or ting tam’d? 
Well then, Man being thus, upon being made 


* fociable, made adgry, he is not to be left long in this 


sis by fevere Punithments to curb his Anger » 
“© ic does hurt, and fo by increafing his F 
s¢ vent the Mifchief it might pr 
“* various Lawsare ftriGly cxecused, oct Hi) 
*€ tion muft reach him to be peaceable ; and 
«* is every Body’s Dufnefs to be as lietle difturu.c 
« as is poflible, his Fears will be continually aug- 
« mented “ad enlarg’d as he advances in Experi- 
“© ence, Under 

“ fequence of this muft be, that as the Provoca- 
*© tions he will receive to Anger will be infinite in 


Condition ; and the next Step is to increafe, his 
Fears, and curb bis Anger, which thus upon tam- 
ing of him was rais’d. 

‘© The firft Care therefore of all * Governmen:= 











ftanding, and Forefight. The Con- 


‘the civiliz’d State, fo his Fears to damp it will 


cs be the fame; and thus ina little time he'll be 
** taught by his Fears to deftroy his Anger, ee.” 
that is, the Politician having rais’d infinite Angers, 


quilt fet infinite Fears againtt thefe infinite Aagerss 


“aed then thefe infinite Angers will be deitroy’d, and 


Man reduc’d to his natural Timoroufnefi. 


And Man being thus again reduc’d to his na- 
tural Srate, and made timorous, we muft next fee 
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what Ufe is to be made of this Difpofition; for- 
our Author affures us, that the * only ufeful Paf_ 
« fion | Man is poffefs’d of towards the Peace and 
“* Quiet of Society, is his Fear, and that how 
< ufcful foever Anger may be to Man ™, as he 
is a fingle Creature by himfelf, yet the Society 
s« has no Manner of Occafion for it. 

Tt was thoufand Pities that when foveee Men 
was tam’d, and gave up his deare/t ye go , 
«petites to be admir’d and extol’ by the Politi- ¢ 
cia, that he was made angry 5 iftie had but parted * 
with thei quietly, and not from being a timorons 
peaceab.c Animal, commenc’d an angry noxious Ones 
it would have fav’d a great deal of After-trouble 
to the Politician ; it being certain that how s/eful 
focver Anger may be to Man as he is a fingle Cream 
ture by bimielf, the Politician has no manner of Oce 
cafion for it. . 

But now I think of it, how fthou’d Auger be 
ufeful to Man in a Savage State, fince whilft he is” 
in that State we are affur'd he is neversezgryat all ; 
that is, not with any of his own Species. We 
are told thar Man is naturally simoro&$ , and that 
30 " Creature can fight offenfively whilft he is timorous. ~ 
Tf then no Man can fight offenfively with another 
awhilft he is timorous, and all Men are naturally, tin. 
morons, I don’t very well fee how any Man cin 
fight defenfrvely, If 4, B, and C can neither of 
them ftrike the other ofenve’y, then neither of 
them can poflibly ftrike the other defenfively ; and 
to fuppofe that one Man can ftrike another defG, 
fvvely, when ’tis impoffible that others fhou’d ftrike 
him ofenfively, is almoft as good a Suppofition as ~ 
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*we met with before, that tho’ no Men have natu- 

ay a Difpofition to do a Kindnefi*, yet all Men 

ay naturally have a Difpofition to return a Kind- 

nese, 

“But be this as it will, the Society has Occafion to 

ave Man timorous, and accordingly has reduc’d 
~ him to his natural State. Burt ftill, we muft re- 
member that all Avex whatever are fisfceptible > of 
Anger ; and.when this paffion overcomes (as among all 
Degrees of Pers ic fometimes does) the whole Set of 
Fears a ian hex (the Author muft mean all dif- 
ciplin’d Mer y he mail fight as boldly as a Lyon or a 
Tyger, and at no other Time. 

We are to underftand, that tho’ it was faid, that 
Society had no manner of Occafion for Man’s Anger, 
yet this cou’d only be meant at fome particular 
Times. « The Society ¢ may have Orcafion to 
«extend their Limits farther, and enlarge their 
«¢ Territories, or others may invade theirs, or 
© fomething elfe will happen, that Man muft be 
« broughtto fight; for es civiliz’d foever Man 

** may be, they never forget, that Force goes be- 

«« yond Reafon. The Politician now muft alter 
wei his Meafures, and take off fome of Man’s 

“< Fears, eee 

We remember that the Politician, when he made 
‘Men a Member of Society, and a taught Animal, 
he rouzx'd infinite Angers, and that thefe were again 

deftroy'd by infinite Fears: Now then, take off a- 

gain fome of the infixite Fears, and there will re- 

Pain inffnite Angers, and not infinite Fears, and con- 
fequently Afan may fight offenjively... 

dhe Politician’ s Method, in taking off infinite Fears, 
is to Unfay, what has been faid before (no very 
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hard Task for the Politician) and © he muft ftrive . 
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to @ perfuade him, that all, what was told him - 
before of the Barbarity of killing Men, ceafes; as 
foon as thefe Men are Enemies to the‘Publick, 
and that their Adverfaries are neither fo good 
nor fo ftrong as themfelves. Thefe things well 
manag’d, feldom fail of drawing the Hardieft, ~ 
the moft Quarrelfome, and the moft~Mifchie~ 
vousin to Combat,” (that is, thof¢’Perfons from * 


whom the Politician has taken th’ greateft Num-T 


ber of Fears) “ but unlefs theyre better qualifi- 
« fied, T won't anfwer for their behaviour therc,:* 
if once you can make them undervalue their 
Enemics, you may foon ftir them up to Anger, 
and while that lalts they'll fight with greater * 
« Qbftinacy than any difciplin’d Troops. But 
if any thing happens thac was unforefeen, and a 
fuddén great Noif, a Tempelt, or any ftrange or 
uncommon Accident that feems to threaten them, 
intervenes, Fear feifes "em, difarms their An- 
ger, and makes ’em run away to a Plan. 

This aarural ¢ Courage therefore (the Reader may 
perhaps wonder to hear it call’d by” that Name) 
as foon as People begin to have more Wit, mut bc 
exploded for the following Reafons. 

« Inthe firft Place, thofe thar have fele_ctly 
« Smart of the Enemy’s Blows, won't always Be- 
«s lieve, what is faid to undervalue him, and are 
«: often not ealily provok’d to Anger. 

Moft certainly, that Anger, which is rais’d ap- 
on thinking our Adverfaries neither fo good or 
‘firrong as onrfilves, falls of Courfey when we fadly 
experience the contrary; and if we but once tho-~ 
roughly feel the Smart of the Enemy's Blows, it will 
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‘be a very difficult Work to perfuade ourfelves that 
“he can’t ftrike heartily. 

Now Lremember, that when I went to fchool, 
there was an odd fort of a Boy amongit us, whom 
no Words whatever wou'd fiir up to fight. Tell 
him that fuch a particular Boy was the veryeft 

~ Tell-tale in the School, that he was a Rob-Orchard, 
a Dance, a Coward, and not half fo good or fo frrong 

- as himfelf, yet all this mov’d not his Wrath. Nay, 

: give him a getle Blow, and he would even take 
this patiently ; Bue ftrike ill ic fmarted, he grew 
inrag’d, fought with all the Fury in the World, 
and never ich till he had conquer’d that very Ad- 
verfary, from whom the Smart came. 

But this, and a Story which I have heard of a 
Welfoman or two, may poflibly be Cafes out of the 
Way. Our Author affures us, that tho’ the dil} 
ciplin’d Animal fights moff furionfly upon hearing, 
Perfans are neither fo good, nor fo fhrong as himfelf, 
yet when once he feels it frart, he is as quict as a 
Lamb ; Fear returns, and his Anger is pacified. 
Nothing fo effetually cools that Axger, which is 
rais’d upon - thinking our dverfary neither fo good 

nor {6 fee as pay are as being well drub’d by 
im. 
But we muft obferve by the by, that tho’ this 
“Seger, which is rais’d upon thinking our Adverfary 
neither fo good nor fo firong as ourfelves, is call'd by 
our Author natural Courage, yet that he did not 
that ic was really natural Courage, becaufe na- 
tévally he confefles 2 Man has no Courage at all, 
but is a timorous Animal, and never fights © offenfive- 
iy, but it is an artificial Courage raisd upon falfe 
Stories of the Strength and Goodnefi of the Enemy. I 
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with too, we had been told in what Manner, this 
fame conquering Enemy was tamper’d with. To 

Oo On. 

‘The fecond Reafon, why this natural artificial 
Courage won't do the Politician’s Work, is, becaufe 
« Anger 8 confifting in an Ebullition of Spirits, 
« is a Paffion of no long Continuance, (ira furor 
«« brevis off) andthe Enemies, if they withftand the 
“« firft Shock of thefe angry People, have common- 
« ly the better of it. ‘ 

That is, fuppofe an Ebullitionof 7 ieee cannot 
lat long, and fuppofe Anger to confift in an Ebul- 
lition of Spirits, then Anger cannot laft long ; and 
all thojé who can withftand the firft Shock, of thefe an- 
gry People, have commonly the better of it; that is, 
thofe that can keep their Ground againft People, 
when they fight, commonly beat ’em, when they run 
away. And fo far we agree. 

Thirdly, “as long as People ® are angry, all 
« Counfel and Difcipline are loft upon them, and 
« they can never be brought to ufe Are or Con- 
« du@& in their Bartels. Anger then, without 
«: which no Creature has natural Courage, being 
» altogether ufelefs ina War to be manag’d by 
« Stratagem, and brought into a regular Art, the 
se Government muft find out an Equivalent for, 
« Courage, that will make Men fight. a, 

Obferve, if the War is to be manag’d without 
Anger, then Anger is ufelefs in fuch a War, and the 
Politician muft again to work to find fomethn 
more for his Purpofe than Auger ; and Anger, afe? 
having been twice rais’d to no manner of Purpofe, 
muft be again deftroy’d, and the Government muft 
find ont az Equivalent for it; that is, the Politician 
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muft find out a Way to make Men fight jult fo 
_snuch, and no more, than he has Occation, they, 
fhould fight. 
In order to this, * he muft be! thoroughly ac- 
quainted with all their Paffions, and Appetites, 
Strength, and Weakneffes of their Frame, and 
underftand how to turn their greateft Frailties 
to the advantage of the Publick ( otherwife cal+ 
led Politician). In the Enquiry into the Origin 
of moral Virtue, I have fhewn how eafily Men 
were induc’d to believe any thing faid in their 
Praife. If therefore a Lawgiver or Politician, 
whom they have a great Veneration for, fhould tell 
them that the Generality of Men had within 
them, a Principle of Valour diftin&t from Anger, 
or any other Paffion, that made them to detpife 
Danger, and face Death itfelf with Intrepidity ; 
and that they who had the moft of it, were 
the moft valuable of their Kind, it is very like- 
ly, confidering what has been faid, that moft 
of them, tho’ they felt nothing of this Princi- 
ple, would fwallow it for Truth; and that the 
Proudeft-feeling themfelves mov'd at this Piece 
“Trof Flattery, and not well: vers’d in diftinguifh- 
«© ing the Paffions, might imagine, that they felt ic 
_ heaving in their breafts, by miftaking Pride for 
*<Courage. 

Here then is the Recipe. You well remember, 
that when Man was reduc’d from his favage Timo- 
pufnefi to be made an angry Member of Society, he 

~ Spas eafily induc'd ta believe any thing {aid in his Praife. 
‘Artack “him then again after the fame Manner ; 
tell him, that he has within hiss a Principle of Va- 
dour, which makes him defpife Dangers and Death, 
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and it is very likely that tho’ he ft no fuch Prinz ~ 
ciple ; that is, tho’ he feels, he really does not de/pifé 
Dangers and Death; yet he will {wallow it for truth, 
and immediately imagine, he feels this Principle heav- 
iug in his Breaff, and thac he really does deffifé Dan- 
gers and Death, And if you can be fo tortunate 
as to bring but one in ten to own this Principle; to af- 
firm, as well as believe, that he does defpifé Dangers 
and Death, tho’ he feels, he does not defpife Dangers 
and Death, there will be foon haif a’ Dozen, that ‘all 
affert the fame; and the reft as furely follow their 
Fellows, as a Flock of Sheep the firft Leaper over 
the Bounds, 

“© The great Art thea to make | Man couragi+ 
«© ous, Is a to make him own this Principle of 
« Valour within, and afterwards to infpire him 
«¢ with as much Horror againft Shame, as Nature 
«¢ has given nim agcinf Death, 

We can’t forget, that when Man was reduc’d 
from his favage State to be made a Adember of Soci 
ety, the Politician rouz'd infinite Angers ; byt finding 
thefe infinite Angers not much for his Purpofe at 
thar time, being not quite certain, which Way they 
might be turn’d, deftroy’d "em again with infiniz~ 
Fears. Afterwards, feeing there was Occafion for 
fome fighting, and not greatly caring himfelf for 
that fort of Employment, he again rour'd the 
Anger of his Savage; but being foon fenfible 
this wou’d not do the Bufinefs, he exploded 
it again for feveral Reafons, and finds out .: 
Equivalent for Anger, which Equivalent is this 
Make but a Man believe that he depifes Dan- 
gers and Death, at the fame time that he feels 





® If but one in ten can be perfuaded openly co declare that he is poi~ 
fefs'd of this Principle, and maintain it againft all Gainfayers, there will 
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he does not defpife Dangers and Death, and infpire 
him with greater Horror gaint Shame, than Nature 
' bas\yiven him againft Death ; perfuade him, that he 
had Better by half dye than have you call hith 
Poltroon\ he fights to the laft Drop; rather dies, 
than runs. . 

But one thing is quite unexpected: Firft, take 
Care ™, they are perfuaded of the Fuftne/i of their Canfe; 
for no Man fights heartily that thinks himfelf in the 
Wrong. But how fhou’d the poor Savage come 
by Notions of Right or Wrong? naturally he had 
them not, for faturally he is only felicitous of pleafiny 
himfelf. But the Politician told him of Right od 
Wrong, when he flatter’d him out of his Senfes. 
And can’t he untell it again? we know he has done 
it very fuccefsfully in other Cafes. Oh! but per- 
haps it might be dangerous trufting a Secret too far? 
Tf all Men were to believe, that the Hunting after 
the Pulchrum & Honeftum svas little better than « 
wild Goofé-Chaféy where then wou'd be your Poli- 
_titian? 

Now then for the whole of artificial Courage. 

<a Perfuade them of the Fufinefs of their 

Next, make them believe, that they defpife Dan« 

ers and Death, tho’ they feel, that they do not def- 
"pijé Dangers and Death, 

Next, infpire them with greater Horror againft 
Shame, than Nature has given them againft Death. 
(i they are thus infpir’d, they will certainly dye 

- yather than be afham’d.) ; 

Laftly, “ Shew them, that their * Altars and 
S¢ Poffeffions, Wives and Children, and every thing 
“ that is near and dear to them, is concern’d in 
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« che prefent Quarrel; put Feathers in theif Caps, 
« talk of publick Bniednel, Love of their Corns ~ 
* try, defpifing Death, the Bed of Honour, and fucit~ 
« like high founding Words; and every prow Man 
«© will take up Arms, and fight himfelf xd Death, 
«© before he'll turn Tail, if it be by D2y-light. 

Indeed, he who is only animated to tight by high . 
founding Words, and Dread of Shame, 1s shrewdly 
to be fufpected when Night comes. But methinks 
if Fuftnefi of Canfe, Dearnefi of Wives and Children 
had been real Motives to make thém do it, thefe 
wou'd have infpir’d in the Dark as well as in the 
Light. I with our Author had us’d his Fefcue °a 
little more, and that he, who profeffes to be well 
vers'd in human Frailties, had told us plainly, how 
far, fufineft of Cane, Dearnefi of Wives and Children 
sere Motives to make them fight, and whether thofe, 
to whom they were Motives, wou’d run away juft 
at the fame Moment, as thofe who only fought, be- 
caufe they would not be contemn'd. If Fufinefs of 
Caufe, Dearnefi of Wives and Children, were really 
Motives to make Men fight, then they wou’d 
fight, when their Canjé was juft, and their Wives and 
Children concern'd in the Quarrel, whether the Po— 
tician perfuaded them to do it or no; and in each 
of thefe Cafes he might {pare his Trouble. But 
perhaps he has Occafion, they fhou’d fight, whet. 
neither their Caw/é is juft, nor their Wives and Chil- 
dren concern'’d in the Quarrel. Undoubtedly the 
Politician knows what he does, and wou’d no-ybe 
at all chis Pains to make artificial Courage, if thee 
was not abfolute Need of it. 

But after all, is it not ftrange, that the Politician 
fhou’d never have thought of one thing, which 
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> “"Wwou'd have fecur’d the Conqueft of the Enemy, 
“~ahd\have fav’d all this Pains of tutoring; and that 

i sctuous General. He tells us of a certain 
Nation that was fo fam’d for Virtme, that their 
Neighbour \did not only P coure their Friendfbip and 
Afiftance in their Wars, but were Satisfied, and thought 
themfelves fire of the Vittory, if they con'd get but a 
General from among them to command their Armies, 
But now I think of it, this might not have done 
fo well, No Politician can like, &c. 

And thus, Sir, you have the true Art to make 
Men valiant ; not that you are to think that all 
Men are to be 4 equally made fo; all Aden have not an 

_ equal Share of Pride sand if all men han’t an equal 
Share of Pride, they can’t poffibly have equal 
Heavings of Pride in their Breafts. “And if they 
han’t equal Heavings of Pride in their Breafls, they 
can’t equally de/pife Dangers and Death, thefe Heav- 
ings being what they miftake for defpifing Dangers 
and Death, 
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PART IV. 


N D now, Sir, having laid before you 
the Manner in which favage Man 
was broke, and having been very 
particular in fome things which I 
profefs to underftand, I proceed to 
produce a few others, which I muft 
frankly acknowledge are too hard for me. 

Our Author’s Account of Virtue if this, they 
“« agreed ¢ to give the name of Virtue to every 
¢ Performance by which Man, contrary to.the 
«* Impulfe of Nature, fhou’d endcavour the Be- 
© nefit of others, or Conquelt of his own Pafli- 
€© ons, out of a rational Ambition of being good.” 
And, fpeaking of fome of the Paflions, he fay, 7 
<¢ From f whence we may learn that to perform a 
«¢ meritorious Action, it 1s not fufficient barely to 
© conquer a Paffion, unlefs it be lhkewife ddye 
«© from a laudable Prisciple, and confequently how- 
¢¢ neceffary that Claufe was ia the Definition of 
« Virtue, that our Endeavours were to proceed 
“© from a rational Ambition of being good. 
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yr Now query what our Author means by rational 
<Aatbition of being good? We know good Aftions 
withfshim are the fame as virtuous A€tions. Why 

it neceflary in order to our being vir- 
tuous, thax we fhou’d have a rational Ambition of 
being virtuots? And how cou’d there poflibly be 
in any Man a rational Ambition of being virtnonsy 
before there was fuch a thing as Virtue in the 
World 2 

Again, why is an Ambition to be virtuons, call’'d 
a rational Ambition? If an Ambition to be virtuous 
is really a rational Ambition, and if it is more rari- 
onal for a Man to be virtwons than not virtuous, 
then I venture to affirm that it’s more for the Hap- 

inefs of a Mon to be virtuous than not virtuous ; 
it being unduubtedly certain that the moft rational 
Attion of a Being, condaces moft to the Happi- 
nels of that Being ; and iris impoffible for a Man’s 
Reafin and Happiness to run counter. And if it is 
more for th: '.appinefs of a Man to be virtuous 
than not zr esous, then our Author is miftaken in 
his accoune of ral Pleafires'. which according to 
him, are air der made up of Yice; and the Per- 
“tons who are enjoying thefe Pleafares, are not fo 
happy as thofe who are acting rationally, 

And if it is move for the Happinefs of a Man to 
4&t Tationaily than not rationally, andif toa virtu- 
oufly is to act rationally ; tien it farther follows, that 
the_Sgvage when he was perfuaded to a& virtuoufly, 
wie ont made fo great a Dupe of as he is repree 
dented to be; and tiat the Cap which was defign’d 
for his Head, will more exactly fit the Head of a- 
nother Perton; an effential of whofe CharaGer is, 
to defire to * be dignified above his Betters. 
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Further, if it was rational ina Man to be p~ 
twous before the Politician went to work with} wn, 
then there was a Worth and Excellency in fomgs hings 
before others; and if there is a Worth and cellency 
in fome things before others, then this Writer mult 
be fore'd to confefs, tho’ it be full Brely againft 
his Will, that he has been miftaken in his Account 
of the Origin of Good and Evil, Virtue and Vicey 
and muft acknowledge that the hanting after the 
Pulchrum cy Honeflums, is fomerhing better than aWild- 
Goofe-Chace. But if he fticks to his own Afferti- 
ons, and will infift, that Good and Evil, Virtue and 
Vice, ave the Inventions of Politicians, chat there is 
no fuch thing as a Worth and Excellency in fome 
things before others, and that the hunting after the 
Pulchrum & Honeftam is little better than a Wild- 
Goofe-Chace, then I doubt this Term, rational 
Ambition of being good, notwithftanding ’tis fo much 
infifted on, mutt be left out of his Definition of 
Virtue. 

Yet one Clog more upon this Term rational Am- 
bition of being good. Rational Ambition of being good, 
is rational Ambition of promoting the Happinefs_of 
others. Now, how an Animal cou’d at all be am 
bitions of promoting the Happinefs of others, at 
the fame Time that he was folicitons only of plea~ 
fing himfelf, without confidering the good or harm that * 
from his being pleas'd will accrue to others, is a difh- 
culty out of my power to unravel. ~ 

To Btoceel we are told that ix all Animals Doge 
are not too imperfect to difcover * Pride, we find that 
the fineft, and fuch as are the moft beautiful and va- 
lnable of their kind, have generally the greateft Share 


of it; 
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pow, Anththat Pride is a Man's imagining better * things 

* athbimfelf, than any impartial Fudge thoroughly ac- 
qudigted with all his Qualities and Gircumftances con'd 
ie ee 

Now ‘then, asthe moj? perfect Azimals, and thofe 
mofi beautij4l and valuable in their Kind, are in the 
greateft Miftake about themfelves, query whac it 
is that makes any Animal perfect, beautiful, or va- 
lnable in its Kind? : 

Again, both, Pride and Shame att in Oppofition to 
y Reafon, and yet the Happinefs * of Society de- 
pends on them. I wou’d beg to have our Author's 
Definitions of Reafon and Happine/s. 

The «« Reverfe of * Shame is Pride, yet no Bo- 
«dy can be touch’d with the firft, that never fele 
« any thing of the latter ; for that we have fuch 
s¢ an extraordinary Concern in what others think 
«< of us, can proceed from nothing but the vaft 
«© Efteem we have for ourfeives ; rhat is, no Body 
«© can have a forrowful Refleion on his own 
« Unworthinefs, proceeding from an Apprehen- 

¢ fion that others either do, or might, if they 
« knew all, delervedly defpife him, but he who 
~ «© imagines- better things of himfelf than any im~ 
“ partial Judge, thoroughly acquainted with all 
& his Qualitics and Circumftances cou’d allow 
x fim.” I fhou’d be exceedingly glad to fee our 
Author’s Proof of this Propofition. 
Wer he may do good by Chance, but 5 there can be no 
ferit but in the Conqueft of them. But pray where 
can be the Aferit of conquering a Paffion? Is therea 
Merit in being made a Bubble? exc. Oh! yes, 
to conquer Paflions is meriting greatly of the Po- 
Jicician, becaufe thefe Paflions ftand fhrewdly in’ 
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his Way; but in any other View there can't pofh—- 
bly be Merit in an A@tion; for that wou'd b eo 
fay there is a Worth and Excellency in fome phings 
before others, which our Author 1s furesthere 1s 
not, or it wou'd be to fay that the Politjéian might 
in forme Cates merit, which it is moffevident he 
never can do, becaufe it isin his very Effence to 
regard no Body but himfélf. 

A Per fon may* be wicked whilft he is alone ; that isy 
one of the tutor’d Savages may be wicked alone, and 
brood on Matters not for the Politician’s Benefir, 
which is manifeft Wickednefi ; but it is not polli- 
ble for the Politician to be wicked alone, becaufe it 
is not poffible for him to be wicked at all. 

Again, what can be the Reafon that the Politi- 
cian’s Happinefs is not compleat in the Enjoyment 
of the World, unlefi he bas the good Opivion of it? 
Thus, ‘¢ whilft wallowing in a Sea of ¢ Luft and 
“© Vanity, he is wholly employ’d in provok- 
‘ ing and indulging his Appetites; he defires the 
«© World fhould think him altogether free from. 
“ Pride and Senfuality, and put a favourable Con- 
<¢ ftruétion upon his moft glaring Vices; nay if 
«his Authority can purchafe it, he covets to be 
« thought wife, brave, generous, good-natur’d, ec. 

And, at once to enjoy the World, and the 
« good Opinion © of it, is counted extremely hap- 
¢¢ py by all the moft fafhionable Part of the Peo- 
ple? Now, why fhou’d the Politician- who 
knows there is in Nature no fuch thing as a Wo 
and Excellency in fome things, Gs and who enjoys 
the World not be quite happy, unlefs he has the 
good Opinion of it? 
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y-~But to the Solution of two Queftions, put by 
+ the well-meaning Reader. 

Quel. 1. Adayn’e People as well be virtuous in a 
f populomr rich, wide, extending Kingdom, as in a 
fmall, indigent State or Principality that is poorly in- 
habited? ; 

Anfw. 1. Jf I allow they may, I own & myfelf in 
the Wrong (that is, inthe Wrong in what has been 
hitherto advanc’d. ) 

Anfw. 2. £ never faid nor» imagin'd that Man 
could: not be virtuous as well in a rich and mighty 
Kingdom, as in the moff pitiful Commomvealth. 

Queft. 2. Uf it be impoffible for’ people as well to be 
virtuous in a populous, rich, wide, extended Kingdom, 
as in a fall, indigent State or Principality (as Lown 
myfelf in the wrong if it is not, tho’ I never faid nor 
imagin'd that Man con’d not be virtuous as well ina 
rich and mighty Kingdom, as in the moft pitiful Com- 
monwealth ) is it not the Duty of all Sovereigns to re~ 
duce their Subjetts, as to Wealth and Numbers, as 
much as they can? 

Anfw. Lf Z affirm’sis the Duty © of all Sovereigns 
to reduce their Subjetts, as to Wealth and Number, as 
much as they can, my Tenents will juftly be call’d im- 
pious, or at leaf? dangerous to all large Societies. 

Te may poflibly be a Well-meaning, but moft fure- 

“Ty it muft be a very fimple Reader that cou’d 
once have it in his Head to {peak of the Duty of 
Soverpigns to the Author of the Fable of the Bees. 
Sufely Sovereigns ought at leaft to be rank’d, ‘and 
to have equal Privileges, with Politicians ; and if 
fo, how is it pofhble they fhou’d have any Duty, 
at all? But to the Solution: 
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Suppofe Vice neceflary to the Being of 4 pors= 
lous, rich, wide, extended Kingdom : take away Vice, 
it ceales to be a Populows, rich, wide, extended King. 
dom: then if Sovereigns thou'd take it in théir Heads 
fo root out Vice, this PraGtice may july be call'd 
impious, at leaft dangerous to all large Sccieties, Moft 
certainly Right, and that will ever be thought dan- 
Sereus to a thing which deftroys its very Effence. 

But if this thou'd happen, and Sovereigns fall 
heartily to work to root out Vice: oh, unha py 
populous State, juft then wou'd you be in the 
Condition of the Hive, when ove was about to 
iffue out hisDecree. Bur there's a comfortable Re- 
membrance at Hand, a Cordial for the elevated Un- 
derflanding ; and that is, that if we confule Hiffory, 
both antient and modern, and take q View of what 
has pafi'd in the World, we fall find that human Na- 
ture, ever fince Adam, has always been the fame, and 
that we have ™ no kreat Reafon ro fulpek a future 
Change in what has continu’d fo many thoafind Tears, 
A happy Word in Seafons and our Author has al.- 
ways the good of fome Folks at Heart. 

And fomething’s to be learnt from thefe 
Queftions, and our Author has not fo great 
Regard for the Ignorant, the Vulgar, as to an- 
{wer their fimple Queftions merely for their Sa~ 
tisfaction. You are to underftand then, that a 
Populous Society, is thar Society that is mot for 
the Benefit of the Politician. Then Height of Luse- 
ws real Pleafure, is never feen but in Nations valy 
populous. Does the Politician yet want a Recom- 
mendation of a populous State ? 

Now, J cannot fee what Immorality © there is in 
Shewing @ Man the Origin and Power of thofe Paffi- 
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ang, which fe often, even unknowingly to him{elf, burr 
’ him, away ae his Reafon, or she ere is a Tope. 

ety in putting him upon his Guard againft himfelf, and 

the fecres Stratagems of Self-love, and teaching him the 

Difference between fisch Aitions as proceed from a Villow 

ry over the Paffions, and thofe that are only the Refult 

of a Congueft which one Paffion obtains over another ; 
” that is, brcwoes real, and counterfeited Virtue. 

Indifputably according to our Author there 
can be no Jmmorality in this, nor in any thing elfe 
that he can do; yet his Declaration deferves a pars 

. ticular Confideration. 

It is allow’d by him, that a Man has Paffons 

which hurry him from his Reafon: that fome of his 

: Aétions proceed from a Vittory of Reafon over the 
Paffions, and others from a Viélory that one Paffion 
obtains over another. 

Do then thole ppetites, which the Savage was 
perfuaded to deny, hurry a Adan front his Reafon? 
And do thofe Appetites, which the Politician is try- 
ing all ways to indulge, hurry him from his Reafon ? 
And is it not reasonable for the Politician to have 
his Will, and gratify his Appetites svithour interrup- 
tion ? This brings us to the very Point we were at 
before, when we confider’d the Expreflion, rational 
Ambition of being good; makes the Politician and Sa- 

~ vage’fhift Sides ; and the former be the very Per- 
fon, that he thinks himfelf the fartheft from in the 
whole World. 

Afhd who can poffibly be offended at fuchaDif- 
covery as this? not one of my Vulgar, I dare an- 
{wer for them. Methinks if any Body fhou'd be 
difpleafed, it fhou’d be the Politician; but perfons 
on good Terms don’t eafily take Offence, and I’m 
fure our Author’s Confcience will bear him Wit- 
ne&, he never did, nor cou’d, mean the Politician 
any harm. 

Oo But 
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But to proceed to the Difference betWixt real 
and counterfeited Virtue; and to know this we mult” 
again look back to our Author’s Origin of Virtse, 
and are to remember that in Nature there is no 
fuch thing as Virrve; but certain cunning Politi- 
cians, for their own Ends, agreed to give that Name 
to Adions by which Man fhou'd endeavour the Be- 
nefit of others, or the Conqueft of his own Paffions, out of 
a rational Ambition of being good. Very well then, 
we mutt call thofe AGions, in which Man endea- 
vours the Benefit of others, and the Conqueft of his own 
Paffions, &c. veal Virtue; and thofe Ations, in 
which he makes the World believe that he exdea- 
vours the Benefit of others, and the Conqueft of his own 
Paffions, and really does neither of thefe, counter- 
feited Vireue. As thus, the poor Savage, when he 
is denying bis Appecites, and labouring for others and 
himfelf befide, is practifing real Virtue ; and the Po- 
lisician, when he is wallowing in aSea of Luft and 
Vinity, provoking and indulging his Appetites, and at 
the fame time defiring it thould be bélieved thar 
he is wife, brave, * generous, gooi-natur’d; that the 
higheft of his Ambition is to promote the publick Wel- 
fare, aud bis grateft Pieafure to fee his Country flor 
rifb, and every Body in it mde happy ; is practifing 
counterfeited Virtue. And where’s the Harm of being | 
let into this Piece of Knowledge? not any, that i 
can fee. 

What Hurt do Ido to a dan, if I make hixamore 
knows to” himfelf than he was before ? but we are all 
fo defperately in Love with Flattery, that we can never 
relifls a Trith that is eee For my part, I 
don’t fee the leaft Grounds for Afortification. The 
Perfons for whom the Fable of the Bees was writ, 
who, we were apprehenfive, wou’d firft take the 
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“Alarm (I mean not at the thing, but at the Dif- 
covery ) are diverted and entertain’d : a plain Cafe 
they are not mortified ; and for me and my Vulgar, 
we are glad to find it allow’d, that the Polirician, 
when he is indulging his 4ppetites without Inter- 
ruption, is adting againft Reafon; and are ealy with 
the Thoughts, that we are not quite fo great Fools 
as we once took ourfelves to be, whcn we were 
perfuaded to deny fome of our 4pperites. 

Let us now put a Cafe of real and counterfeited 
Virtue, and fee how a Difcovery of the real from 


_ the counterfeit, wou'd affect the Converts, and the 


not Converts, to the Fable of the Bees. 

A having a great Confidence in B dies, and 
with his laft Breath bequeaths to his Care his E- 
ftate, and his Children. B pretends the utmoit 
Kindnefs to the Children, but takes the firft fe- 
cure Way to fend them privately out of the World, 


’ and fucceed to their Inheritance; and has the good 


Luck to make the World believe that he had no- 
thing fo guch at Heart as the Good of thefe Chil- 
‘dren: this is counterfeited Virtue. Now then, if 
this fame B is really a Convert to the Fable of the 
Beés, and is fully fatisfied that there is not in Nature 
any fuch thing a$ Virtwe or Vice, a Worth and Excel- 
lency in fome things before others, &c. where can pof- 


» fibly be the Adortificarion to him to be told that his 


Virene is counterfeit ? Counterfeit Virtue is to all In- 
tents and Purpofes as good a thing with him, as 
real Strtwe; and he can’t be mortified with the worft 
of two things, when there is no wor/? in either of 
them. (Yet ftill I fhou’d think, tho’ I fubmic 
to better Judges, that he fhould not be greatly 
uate that every Body fhou’d know as much as 
imfelf, for fear left one time or other he fhou’d 
have the Courtefy return’d.) 
And for thofe of a clean contrary Opinion $ 
wT OR fuch 
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fuch as have really Hardinefs to fland out ag. init” 
our Author’s convincing Arguments, and id ds 
fillin Spite of ail that he has faid to the contrary; 
believe, that there is really in Nature fuch a thing 
as Virtue and Vice, a Worth and Excellency in fome 
things before others, as nothing will pleafe them but 
real Virtue; they won’t care how much the Conn- 
terfert 1s expofed and laid open. They won't be 
the leait offended to fee it demonttratively proved, 
that it is not poffible for the Politician to be virs 
tnous at all; that to be virtuous wou'd deftroy the 
very ellence of the Politician, and confequently that 
the Virtue of all Politicians is counterfeited. “Who 
then is angry at this Difcovery? thofe who are fe 
ridiculous as ro meddle with Books © above their Sphere. 

The Fable of the Bees #s a Book, of fevere and ex- 
alted * Atora ity, that contains a firitt Teft of Virtue, 
an infallible Touch-ftone to diftingnifh the Real from 
the Counterfeived, and flews many ditions to be faulty: 
that are palin’d on the World for good ones. 

Moft certainly it has taught us to. diffingnifa . 
Aations, and to be fatisfied chat many that are palm’ d* 
on the World for good ones, are really not fo; and 
particularly has fully convine’d us, that whoever 
thoughr the Politiciaz might do a good Aition, was 
fhrewdly mitiaken; it being in the effence of the 
Politician never to doany fuch Aéfion, nor fo mach, 
as to delign good to any Body but himfélf. 

Bue "ds high time to have done with Difficulties, 
for fear my poor Vulgar fhould be loft in ’&a: [ 
produce but one more, which perhaps may ferve 
“em to chew upon, till I write again. 

Without Vices the Excellency * of the Species would 
have cver remain'd undifcover’d, and every Worthy 
that bas made himfelf famous in the World, is a rong 
Evidence againf? this amiable Syftem. Xu 
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CONCLUSION. 


=a) O W then, as according to the Fable 





of the Bees, there is not in Nature 
any fuch thing as Virtue, or § Vice, 
Good or Evil, a Worth and & Excel- 
ih fency in fome things before others; and 
the hunting after the Palchrum & Ho- 
neftum, is not much better than a Wild-goofe Chace, that 
is but little to be depended upon; and as the * moral 
Virtues are the mere Inventions of skilful Politicians, 
and no other than the political Offspring which Flat 
tery begot upon Pride; it follows for the Benefit 
ene and my Vulgar, ( tho’ the Difcovery was 
never defign’d for either of us) that he who has 
hitherto been made fuch a Fool of, as to crofii his 
. Appetites, fubdue his deareft Inclinations, labour for o- 
“thers * and himfelf befides, endure a ' thoujand Incon- 
veniencies, and as many Hardfbips, becaufe he thought 
it w.teed to knock Folks on the Head, or becaufe he 
wou'd not be reckon’da vile ™ groveling Wretch, the 
Drofi of his Kind, is now difengag’d from all Bug- 
bears of that or the like fort, there being no fuch 
thing as Wickedne/s, nor any fuch Perfons as vile gro- 
weling Wretches, the Drofé of their Kind, and is at 


prereset 
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free Liberty to make any Returns, that he Gal . 


judge proper, to the Politician for all paft Favours ; 
always provided, that it be in a private Place. ~ 

And, that if it fhou’d fo happen that a Patient 
fhou’d take it in his Head to make his Phy/ician 
{wallow his own Pills, that Patiest woud be no 
more acting againft the Nature of things, no more 
doing evil, than the Phyfician was, when he pre- 
{crib’d thofe Pills. 

And further, that if a Statefman fhould chance 
to apprehend, that there wou’d be feally more Ad- 
vantage to himfelf in msrdering, than in only cheat- 
ing his Prince, one Action wou’d not be at all 
worfe than the other; nay, if the faid Statefiman 
has any Stock of that thing call’d Hosour', is a 
Convert to the Fable of the Bees, and has once en- 
gag'd in fuch a Defign, he is oblig’d to go thorough 
Stitch with it; that 1s, he is as much oblig’d, as a 
Man who believes there is in Nature no fuch thing 
as a Worth and Excellency in fome things before others, 
can be oblig’d. 


Again, as our Author pofitively over and over 


affures us, that here is no Virtue © without Self-denial, 
and likewife at the fame time, and more often, lets 
us know thar there is no Self-denial in the Politician, 
and that ‘tis in the very effence of the Politician 


to aét with no other View than that of pleafng him-_ 


felf, it is Demonftration, that according to this 
Author there is no Virtue in the Politician. 

And as we may very well fuppofe that thé Au- 
thor of the Fable of the Bees, he who profeffes to 
write only for the few that can think Pabftrattedly, and 
have their Minds elevated above the Vulgar, and 
voluntarily engag’d in the weighty Task of being 
himfelf an Inftru@tor of Adagiffrates 1 and Po~ 
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ix ansy ts himfelf a Politician; then it follows, that 

* there is no Virtwe in the Author of the Fable of the 

Bees, notwithftanding any thing which may falfly 

sand ignorantly by any Body be pretended to the 
contrary. 

And further, as “tis in the effence of the Polj- 

» tician, to at with no other View than that of plea~ 
Jong himfelf; then the Author of the Fable of the 
Bees, when he writ his Book, aed with no other 
View than that of pleafing bimfelfs and confequently 

- was fo far from aéing with a View to the Good 
of the Nation, that in Reality he aded only with 
a View to the Good of oné Perfonin it, and the Men 
of Knowledge and Education who were diverted and 
entertain'’d, and the Magiftrates and Politicians who 
were inflruéted, cou’d be no farther thought of, 
than as their Happinefs was interwoven with his 
own. 

Whoever then profeffes himfelf a Convert tothe 
Fable of the Bees, is undeniably purfuing his own 

» Happinefi, without any Regard to that of other 
People, whatever may be his Pretences to the con- 
trary. And tho’ he has an elevated Mind, isa Man 
of Tafte, * Knowledge, Education, and ungreftionable 
good Senfé ; -yet in this particular, the particular of 
Selfiflme/i, he is as much a Savage, as ever was wild 

* Indian, or Hottentot. 

And fhou’d any fuch Perfon endeavour to pafs 
for Publick-fpirited, be pleas’d with being diftin- 
guifh’d with the Title of Patriot, affirm with all 
the Gravity of a Senator, that he has the Intereft of 
his Country at Heart, that the higheft of bis Ambi- 
tion Tis to promote the publick Welfare, and his greateft 
Pleafire to fee his Country flourifh, and every Body in 

~ i made happy; then do I warn my Vulgar to be a- 
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ware of him (and it mayn’t be amifs, Six, if | 
take the Hint.) let them remember ‘tis a Maxim 
with the Author of the Fable of the Bees*, that’ to be 
at once well bred and fincere, is no lefi than a Con- 
tradittion, and fly inftantly, and fwiftly, for there’s 
adreadful Snake under the Grafs. . 

Yet once more: As Vice, According to our 
Author, is a Benefit to the Politician, the Perfons 
for whofe Sake he writ a Book, we can’t but fup~" 
pofe, that he wou’d at leaft do it Juftice ; and that 
if he did not at all fpeak inits Favour, yet that he 
wou'd not fail to give us the full Sum of whatever 
he knew of its Excellencies. Now then he nei- 
ther faying, nor pretending to fay, that Vice is a 
Benefit to the Bulk, to the Publick, according to 
the true and common Meaning of the Word Pub- 
lick, we may well prefume, that this was a Point 
beyond his Abilities to make out. * 

Upon the whole, hoping my Vulgar are by this 
time fully acquainted with the true Adeaning of the 
Fable of the Bees, and that they have a pretty good 
Notion of our Author’s Politician, I think no- 
thing more proper to take Leave with, than his 
own Words: : 

“Unhappy is the People, and their Conftitution will 
be ever precarious, whofe Welfare muft depend on the 
_ Firtnes, and Confiiences of Minifters and Politicians. 





I am, Sir, Gc. 
~ & p, 208, 
OF rv rs 
Patton) i wk 
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